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WB  û&all  xanr  procsM  to  :  èaa&ia 
the  navy  o£  Spain.  Chari»  JSi 
found  it  in  an  impetfeâ;  ftate,  thosgb 
Ferdinand  VI.  had  lefs  negle^ed  lam 
than  oâier  branches  of  the  adminiftr»» 
tion,  and  though  hifi  minifter,  the  mai** 
quis  de  )a  Enfenad»  is  efteomed  itt  ra* 
florer.  It  is  divided  into  three  depart* 
ments,  tho^  of  Ferroi,  Carthag«na.An4 
Cadiz. 
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The  firft  has  real  inconveniencies,  on 
account  of  the  unhealthiriefs  of  thdfcK- 
jnate,  and  the  frequent  rains  which  re- 
tard  the  operations  in  the  port  whence 
no  veflel  can  fail  but  with  one  particu- 
lar wind.  This  department  for  the 
north  coaft  of  Spain  would,  perhaps,  be 
better  placed  at  Vigo,  the  climate  of 
which  is  very  healthy,  the  foil  fertile, 
and  the  harbour  fafe,  and  fpacious  ;  this 
change  has  more  than  once  been  in  con- 
templation ;jin  cafe  it  had  taken  place, 
arfenalsand  magazines  muft  have  been  ef- 
tablilhed  atVieo,  where  at  preferit  there  is 
iioXc«e?.c*t5  ; -^tfd  the  Harbour  muft 
have  been  fiq^tifirf  at  a  very  confiderable 
expenà/t.îbèt'^t)^^^  is  a  kind  of  open  road; 
thîs,togpBÎhcrwîffi  vicinity  to  Portugal, 
which  has  long  been  confidered  as  the  na-» 
tural  eùçmy  of  Spain^  for  no  other  rea?» 
ibi^  perhaps,  than  becaiife  it  is  its  neareft 
neighbour,  feemed  to*  appear  forbidding 
ciixumftances  ;  and  fuch  confiderations 
of  :  oeconoxny  and  policy,  have  1  hitherto 
fUr^qmted    the^  c^decution  of 'Xhis:.pro<» 
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The  department  of  Carthagena  has 
many  advantages  over  that  of  Férrol. 
The  fafety  of  its  harbour  is  known  by 
an  old  proverb  among  feamen»  who  fay, 
there  are  but  three  good  ports  for  veflels, 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena,  This  fafety  ex- 
tends to  the  arfenals  and  dock  yards, 
which  in  a  narrow  place  may,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  be  locked  up  èy  a  Jingle  key  ;  ac- 
cording  to  the  expreffion  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  failors.  Cathagena  therefore  is  the 
port  where  the  greateft  number  of  fhips 
are  built,  caulked,  and  careened.  The 
prefent  monarch  ©ftafciiflird^4ft..  17570,  a 
corps  of  navy  engiïiëersundbr'tiié 'direc- 
tion of  M.  GauthieiV'of-'wapïi'l  fhall 
hereafter  fpeak. 


The  department  of  Cadiz  is,  however, 
the  mbft  important  of  the  three,  on  ac- 
count of  its  favourable  fituation  for  the 
departure  of  fleets.  As  I  mean  to  coii- 
du6b  my  reader  to  Cadiz,  where  I  refidcd 
fome  time,  I  fliall  refer  him  to  my  ac- 
count of  it  for  the  information  I  have 
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been  able  to  coHeét  relative  to  its  port, 
dock-yar(Js  and  arfenak  ;  which  will 
fcrve'  ks  a  fupplcment  to  what  I  ihall 
here  fay  of  the  Spanifh  na-vy. 

It  is  governed  much  in  the  fame  man'* 
ner  as  that  of  Frajice.  Inftead  of  vice-» 
admirals  there  are  captains  general,  who 
enjoy  the  fame  honours  as  thofe  of  the 
army.  Don  Louis  de  Qordova,  whom 
we  have  feen  at  the  head  of  the  Spanilh 
fquadrons,  is  at  prefent  captain  general 
of  tfie  navy.  Immediately  after  the 
captains  general  tank,  as  in  France,  the 
lieutèainfe'*^^^  j.tfho  are  at  prefent 

feventeôHrin.-nuDîbér,  and  the  commo- 
dores  îQ'lthjî  'i»im)3ej  of  fifteen.  But  in 
the  Sf»Biih\ilk»yv.îthere  is  an, interme- 
diate rank  between  thefe  and  captains  of 
veffels  or  poft-captains  ;  that  of  briga* 
dier.  There  are  at  prefent  forty  officers 
of  this  (Jefcription.  The  number  of  capi» 
tains  of  fhips  is  a  hundred  and  fifteen^ 
and  of  thofe  of  frigates  a  hundred  and 
fiftyrtwo.  Eefides  thefe  there  is  a  gene- 
ral infpeélor  of  the  navy,  who  annually 

vifitg 
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Vifits  the  thrtt  «bpartmeiits^  in  each  of 
which  he  bas  a  fiib^^nlpefboTe 

Oik  irule  t»  ^hkh  the^  ^e  but  few 
exceptions  is,  that  as  la  France,  to  bc^ 
i^^udre  rank  là  the  navy ,- it  \r  neceffary  to 
have  pafibd  tfrnough  th^  Gfuxie^niarhie* 
This  corps  Was  éflsbUâsed  in  1 7(1 7  $  it 
donfifts  of  .thœè  <:Qmpanie6^  each  con-> 
tatoing  nmety^KTO  cadets,  for  wbofe  in« 
ftn)6tioû  there  »  an  academy,  oompofeA 
(pf  a .  direâôr  and  teight  profeffors. 

With  thefe  means  of  obtabing  the 
theory  of  the  difficult  a/nd  perilous  art 
of  navigation,  and .  ithe  fiidlity  the  vaft 
extent  c^  the  Spanifli  monaixhy  offers  to 
acquire  a  praétical  knowledge  hsL  frequent 
and  diftant  expeditions,  malignity  might 
be  authorifed  to  judge  with  feverity  the 
officers  of  tb^  Spani(h  navy  ;  and  we 
know  that  even  in  Spain  this  was  freely 
done  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war.  It  is 
nt3£  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  thefe 
deciûons,  which  fome  events  feemed  to 
joftify  ;   I  leave  that  to  our  fea  officers 
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who  failed  and' fought  by  the  fide  of  their 
allies  ;  let  them  declare  whether  or  not 
fuch  decifions  were  not  frequently  dic- 
tated by;  prejudice  and  injuftice,  and  if 
fome  Spanifh  lofficers  did  not  acquire  a 
right  to  thfir  efteem  as  well  by  their  ta- 
lents as  their  bravery.    I  ftiall  not  name 
one  of  them  i  becaufe  I  wifhnot  to  com-  * 
bat  the  pretenfions   of  any.     In  fuch 
cafes,  to  Eoehtion  commanders  by  name 
can  be  but  little  flattering,  becaufe  men 
of  merit  have  no  need  of  the  fufFrages 
of  an  obfcure  individual,  and  filence  may 
be  taken  for  an  injury.    The  officers  of 
the  navy  are,  with  refpedjb  to  military  xe*- 
wards,  upon  a  footing  with  thofe  of  the 
army  ;  they  find  places  fuitable  to  their 
profeffions    in  the  three  departments. 
The  vice-royalties,  governments  of  pro- 
vinces, or  places  in  America  are  indif- 
criminately  given  to  general  officers  of 
the  army  and  thofe  of  the  navy.     But 
the  officers  of  the  Spanifh  navy  have,  in 
the  exercife   of  their  profeffion,  many 
other   means  of  enriching  themfelves, 
of  which  they  take  advantage,  and  for 

this 
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thfs  Veafon  render  the  'king's  favours  ]efs 
neceffaiy.  ^ 

•  The  failors  are  clafled  as  in  France^ 
and  ffivided  into  three  departments.  The 
regifteis  of  ^the  clafles  make  the  hûKibét 
-of  the  'Whole  amount  to  fifty  thoiif^d. 
feût  well  informed  yèr fori ë  àffurëd  roe, 
that  in  1759»  there  were  but  thirty-fix 
thotifand  ;  and  in  1776  it  would  havfc 
been  difficult  to  have  found  fo  many. 
It  appears  however  that  a  greater  num- 
ber was  employed  in  the  courfeofthe 
late  war,  if  we  mayjudgeof  the  number 
of  veffels  of  every  rate  then  fitted  out. 
Spain  was  not  reduced  to  the  fole  re- 
fource  of  the  clafles,  and  the  (hips  be- 
fides  were  but  feldom  completely  man- 
ned. On  the  other  hand,  a  reafon  may 
be  given  for  the  fmaller  number  of 
Spanifli  failors,  fo  little  proportioned  to 
the  population  of  the  kingdom.  In 
every  ftate  maritime  commence  can  alone 
render  flourilhing.and  fupply  the  royal 
navy.  The  commerce  of  Spain  being 
much   more  paflive  than  aétive,  and  its 
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infterMriuviigatioii  deduced  almoll  to  Ao^ 
thing,  few  failors  are  employed  in  mer^ 
chant  (hips.  At  prefent  thefe  amount 
jto  about  four  or  fivo  hundred  fail^ 
three-fourths  of  which  are  from  the 
iCOftfte  of  Catalonia,  and  mol^  of  the  re- 
.mainder  ^om  Bifcay.  This  number  will 
appear  very  moderate^  efpecially  when  k 
is  recolleéted  that  England  has»  perhaps» 
:Upw^rds  of  feven  thoufand  merchant 
.men>  Holland  at  ledt  Tix  thoufand  fix 
Jbundred,  and  Francç  about  four  or  fivï$ 
thoufaçd.  Jt  feems  by*this  gr^idatioQ» 
that  ftates^re  more  particularly  invited 
by  their  fituation  to,  become  maritime 
|)owers,  and  that  for  Spain  to  become 
fuch  more  efforts  are  neceilkry  than  in 
thofe  countries  which  have  received  this 
advantage  from  Nature  herfelf  One 
cirèumftance  is  in  favour  of  her  pro- 
grefs  in  this  re{pe£t  ;.^the  eftablifhment 
of  a  free  commerce  between  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  greateO:  part  of  her  colonies. 
This  meafure^  which  is  as  recent  as  1778» 
has  already  fenfibly  increafed  the  num* 
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htt  of  her  trading  veffels,  and  cannot 
but  continue  fo  to  do. 

Spain  has  alfo  for  the  fenrice  of  her 
fhips  of  war^  a  marine  infantry,  com? 
pofed  of  twelve  battalions ,  which  con* 
Cfting  of  a  hundred  and  fixty-eight  men 
cach>  form  a  corps  of  about  twelve  thou* 
fand  men. 

Beiides  thefe  there  is  a  particular  corps 
of  artillery,  of  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  men,  for  whom 
there  are  theoretical  and  practical  fchools 
in  each  of  the  three  departments, 

Spain  has  alfo  a  fociety  of  pilots;,  with 
fchools  of  pilotage» 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  Vl.  the 
Spaniards  adopted  the  Englifh  princi- 
ples in  building  their  fhips.  Don  Jorge 
Juan,  one  of  the  moll  able  naval  officers 
as  well  in  theory  as  praftice,  had  gone  to 
the  true  fource,  and  aftei-wards  drew  to 
Spain  fome  Englifh  ûiip-buîlders*  When 

Charles 
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Charles  III.  came  from  Naples  to  take 
pofleflion  of  the  vacant  throiie,  he  found- 
the  building  of  the  Spanilh  ihips  entruft- 
ed  to  individuals  of  a  nation  which 
had  but  too  much  power  in  the  cabinet 
of  his  predeceflbr,  and  which  at  that  time 
was  at  war  with  France.  In  this  war 
he  foon  took  a  part,  and  was  a  vi6lim  to 
his  afFeélion  for  France.  The  Englifh 
took  from  him  the  Havannah,  and 
twelve  fhips  of  war  which  were  in  that 
port.  This  check  given  to  the  Spanifh 
navy  was  a  new  motive  with  the  mo- 
narch to  put  it  upon  a  refpc6lable  foot- 
ing. 

He  renounced  the  Englifli  manner  of 
building,  and  afked  the  court  of  France 
for  a  French  {hip-builder.  The  duke  of 
Choifeul  fent  him  M.  Gautier,  who,  al- 
though a  young  man,  had  already  given 
proofs  of  great  talents  in  his  profeffion. 
This  ftranger  was  to  the  navy  what  M. 
Maritz  had  been  to  the  artillery.  Spirit 
of  party,  national  prejudices,  and  more 
cfpecially  thejealoufy  of  fome  individuals, 

created 
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created    hkn,    as    they  had  done    M. 
Mariez^  fuch  difficulties  as  almoft  fup- 
jpreffed  his  zeal.    The  marquis  d'Oflun^ 
then    ambafladbr  from    France  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  whom  his  catholic  ma- 
jefty  honoured  with  his  favour^  fupport- 
ed  M.  Gautier  in  his  experiments,  and 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  his  ene- 
mies.     He  began  his  operations  and  dif- 
playcd  in  them  equal  aftivity  and  in- 
telligence.    His   firft  efforts,  however,; 
were  not   followed  by   all  the'fuccefs: 
which  might  have  been  wiflied* 

The  form  of  the  veffels  of  every  rate 
which  he  conftruélcd enabled  them  to  fail 
with  a  velocity  until  then  unknown  to  the 
Spaniards  ;   but  they  were  found  not  to 
be  fufficiently  covered  in,  which  made  it 
very  difficult  to  manœuvre  them  in  bad 
.  weather.    He  has  fince  improved  his  me- 
thod  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  leave  but 
little  to  defire  in  that  refpeét.    A  great 
part  of  the  Spanifh  veffels  employed  in 
the  late  war  were  built  by  M.  Gautier  ; 
and  feveràl  of  them  excited  the  admira- 
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tien  of  both  French  and  Englifti  ^men* 
The  Conception,  built  according  to  his 
plan>  was  judged  by  intelligent  perfonâ 
of  both  thefe*  nations,  to  be  the  ^e(t 
vefTel  in  Europe. 

But  while  we  do  juflice  to  the  hulls 
and  folidity  of  the  Spanifh  Ihips»  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  all  feamen  eicclaim  with 
reafon  z^^mH  their  heavinefs  of  failing. 
This  I  have  been  told  was  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  ri^ed  and  ^ 
flowed  ;  which  appears  probable,  fince 
thofe  taken  in  1780  by  admiral  Rodney 
from  M.  de  Langara,  acquired  undâ*  the 
tnanagement  of  the  Bnglifh,  a  celerity 
which  they  were  not  thought  capable  o£ 
receiving.  The  Spaniards,  who  difdain 
not  to  learn t  even  in  the  fchool  of  their 
enemies,  are  endeavouring,  if  the  public 
prints  are  to  be  believed,  to  improve  their 
ihip-building  according  to  the  models 
which  the  fuccefs  of  war  delivered  into 
their  hands. 

Ma  Gautier 
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M.  Gautier  is  not  the  folc  author  of 
the  change.  He  has  not  only  fordied 
artifts  who  partake  with  him  of  the  me« 
rit  ;  but  Spain  has  national  (hip-builders^ 
who,  without  his  aid,  have  improved 
their  art,  and  wUl  render  his  lofs  lefs  fen- 
fible  to  the  Spanifh  navy» 

The  difpleafure  of  the  minifter  had 
for  fome  years  condemned  M.  Gautier  to 
inactivity  ;  and  the  court  of  France  took 
this  occafion  to  reclaim  from  her  ally  a 
fubje£):,  who  feemed  to  have  become  ufe« 
lefs.  The  kiog  of  Spain  reftor^d  M* 
Gautier  to  his  country,  continuing  to 
him  the  falary  he  enjoyed  in  the  Spanifh 
navy.  He  laid  but  one  reftrietion  upon 
this  favour,  and  which  does  no  lefs  ho* 
nour  to  the  goodnefsof  the  monarch  thaa 
tothetalent^  of  M.  Gautier  :  This  was 
that  he  fhould  again  dedicate  his  talents 
to  the  fervice  of  Spain,  if  hereafter  need 
ihould  require  them. 

Since  his  return,  I  have  heard  him  ro-^ 
grcttcd,  even  by  thofe  who  had  oppofed, 

or 
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tion  of  both  French  and  EngUfti  leacnen» 
The  Conception,  built  according  tz>  his 
plan»  was  judged  by  intelligent  perfons 
of  both  theie*nations,  to  be  the  ^eft 
veflel  in  Europe. 

But  while  we  do  juflice  to  the  hulls 
and  folidity  of  the  Spanifh  Ihips»  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  all  feamen  ejcclaim  with 
reafon  ag^ft  their  heavinefs  of  failing. 
This  I  have  been  told  was  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  ri^ed  and 
flowed  ;  which  appears  probable,  fince 
thofe  taken  in  1780  by  admiral  Rodney 
from  M.  de  Langara,  acquired  undâ*  the 
management  of  the  Bnglifh»  a  celerity 
which  they  were  not  thought  capable  oi 
receiving.  The  Spaniards,  who  difdain 
not  to  learn t  even  in  the  fchool  of  their 
enemies,  are  endeavouring,  if  the  public 
prints  are  to  be  believed,  to  improve  their 
ihip-building  according  to  the  models 
which  the  fuccefs  of  war  delivered  into 
their  hands. 

Ma  Gautier 
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M.  Gautier  is  not  the  fole  author  of 
the  change.  He  has  not  only  fordied 
artifts  who  partake  with  him  of  the  me« 
rit  ;  but  Spain  has  national  (hip-builder^y 
who,  without  his  aid,  have  improved 
their  art,  and  w)ll  render  his  I0&  lefs  fen« 
fible  to  the  Spanifh  navy» 

The  difpleafure  of  the  minifter  had 
for  fome  years  condemned  M.  Gautier  to 
inactivity  ;  and  the  court  of  France  took 
this  occafion  to  reclaim  from  her  ally  a 
fubjeé):,  who  feemed  to  have  become  ufe« 
lefs.  The  kipg  of  Spain  reftoriîd  M. 
Gautier  to  his  country»  continuing  to 
him  the  falary  he  enjoyed  in  the  Spanifh 
navy.  He  laid  but  one  reftriétion  upon 
this  favour,  and  which  does  no  lefs  ho« 
nour  to  the  goodnefsof  the  monarch  than 
tothetalent^  of  M.  Gautier  :  This  was 
that  he  fhouM  again  dedicate  his  talents 
to  the  fervice  of  Spain,  if  hereafiter  need 
ihould  require  them. 

» 

Since  his  return,  I  have  heard  him  re«^ 
grctted,  even  by  thofe  who  had  oppofed, 

or 
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lion  of  both  French  and  Englifh  feamen» 
Th«  Conception,  buih  accofdmg  to  hh 
plm,  was  jud^  by  intelligeot  perfons 
of  both  the&^nations,  to  be  the  ^e(t 
veflel  in  £urope. 

But  while  we  do  judice  to  the  hulls 
and  folidity  of  the  Spanifh  Ihips»  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  all  feamen  eicclaim  with 
reafon  ag^iï  their  heavinefs  of  failing. 
This  I  have  been  told  was  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  r^ged  and 
flowed  ;  which  appears  probable,  fince 
thofe  taken  in  1780  by  admiral  Rodney 
from  M.  de  Langara,  acquired  undâr  the 
management  of  the  £nglifh,  a  celerity 
which  they  were  xK>t  thought  capable  of 
receiving.  The  Spaniards,  who  difdain 
not  to  learn,  even  in  the  fchool  of  their 
enemies,  are  endeavouring,  if  the  public 
prints  are  to  be  believed,  to  improve  their 
ihip-building  according  to  the  models 
which  the  fuccefs  of  war  delivered  into 
their  hands. 

Mk  Gautier 
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M.  Gautier  is  not  the  fole  author  of 
the  change*  He  has  not  only  fordaed 
artifls  who  partake  with  him  of  the  me* 
rit  ;  but  Spain  has  national  fhip^builders^ 
who,  without  his  aid,  have  improved 

their  art,  and  will  render  his  lots  lefs  fçn* 

■  > 

fible  to  the  Spaniflj  navy^ 

The  difpleafure  of  the  minifter  had 
for  fome  years  condemned  M.  Gautier  to 
inactivity  ;  and  the  court  of  Franca  took 
this  occafion  to  reclaim  from  her  aUy  a 
fubje^if  who  feemed  to  have  become  ufe^ 
lefs.  The  kiog  of  Spain  reftorisd  Mt 
Gautier  to  his  country»  continuing  to 
him  the  falary  he  enjoyed  in  the  Spanifh 
navy.  He  l^d  but  one  reftriéfcion  upon 
this  favour,  and  which  does  no  lefs  ho* 
nour  to  the  goodnefsof  the  monarch  than 
to  the  talent^  of  M .  Gautier  :  This  was 
that  he  ihould  again  dedicate  his  talents 
to  the  fervice  of  Spain,  if  hereafter  need 
(hould  require  them. 

Since  his  return,  I  have  heard  him  re* 
grctted,  even  by  thofe  who  had  oppofed, 

or 
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tlon  of  both  French  and  Englifh  ^samen* 
The  Conception,  bulk  accor duig  to  hh 
plafif  WES  judged  by  intelligent  perfonà 
of  both  thefe^nationst  to  be  the  fineft 
veffel  in  Europe. 

But  while  we  do  ju(t:ice  to  the  hulls 
and  folidity  of  the  Spanifh  (hips,  it  muil 
be  admitted  that  all  feamen  e;Fclaim  with 
reafon  againft  their  heavinefs  of  failing. 
This  I  have  been  told  was  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  r^ged  and 
flowed  ;  which  appears  probable,  fince 
thofe  taken  in  1780  by  admiral  Rodney 
from  M.  de  Langara,  acquired  undâ-  the 
management  of  the  Engliih,  a  celerity 
which  they  were  not  thought  capable  oi 
receiving.  The  Spaniards,  who  difdain 
not  to  learn,  even  in  the  fchool  of  their 
enemies,  are  endeavouring,  if  th«  public 
prints  are  to  be  believed,  to  improve  their 
lliip*building  according  to  the  models 
which  the  fuccefs  of  war  delivered  into 
their  hands. 

Mk.  Gautier 
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M.  Gautier  is  not  the  fole  author  of 
the  change*  He  has  not  only  fordied 
artifls  who  partake  with  him  of  the  me* 
rit;  but  Spain  has  national  fhip^builders» 
who,  without  his  aid,  have  improved 
their  art,  and  will  render  his  I0&  lefs  fçn« 
fible  to  the  Spaniflj  navy^ 

The  difpleafure  of  the  minifter  had 
for  fome  years  condemned  M.  Gautier  to 
inactivity  ;  and  the  court  of  Franca  took 
this  occafion  to  reclaim  from  her  aUy  a 
fubje^if  who  feemed  to  have  become  ufe^ 
lefs.  The  kiog  of  Spain  reftori^  Mt 
Gautier  to  his  country»  continuing  to 
him  the  falary  he  enjoyed  in  the  Spanifh 
navy.  He  laid  but  one  reftriéfcion  upon 
this  favour,  and  which  does  no  lefs  ho« 
nour  to  the  goodnefsof  the  monarch  than 
to  the  talent^  of  M .  Gautier  :  This  was 
that  he  ihould  again  dedicate  his  talents 
to  the  fervice  of  Spain,  if  hereafter  need 
(hould  require  them. 

Since  his  return,  I  have  heard  him  re* 
grcttcdp  even  by  thofe  who  had  oppofed, 

or 
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or  were    hurt  at  his  fuccefs,    which 
proves,  that  in  that  nation,  truly  loyal 
and  generous^  juftice  gets  the  better  of 
prejudices  againft  foreigners.     My  own 
experience  has  proved  to  me  that  thefe 
are  exaggerated,   or  at  leaft  that  they 
ought  to  be  more  excufed*    What  other 
nation,  in  the  fame  circumftances  as  that 
of  Spain,  would  not  have  (hewn  more 
of  this  odious  fentiment  ?  Can  it  be  fup- 
pofeJ  that  when  Louis  XIV.  penfioned 
learned  foreigners  ;  when  he  fought  be- 
yond his  frontiers,  renowned  artifts  or 
Ikilful  manufafturers,  he  did  not  excite 
againft  them  the^  hatred  of  the  French, 
who  imagined  they  had  a  greater  right  to 
his  bounty,  or  that  their  indignation  rofe 
not  againft  the  contempt  Ihewn  their 
talents  by  pcnfioning  foreign  indu  ft  ry  ? 
The  felf  love  and  patience  of  the  Spaniards 
have,  within  the  laft  century,  been  put 
to  much  feverer  proofs.    In  the  retinue 
of  the   French  prince,  who  came  to  re- 
ceive their  crown,  there  appeared  a  crowd 
of  foreigners,  who  filled  up  all  the  avenues 
to  the  the  throne  ;   French  favourites, 

French 
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French  valets  de  chambres,  and  French 
confefTorSy  furround  the  monarch*  The 
princefs  of  Urfins  and  the  French  am* 
baffadors  reigned  by  turns  in  the  cabinet. 
A  Frenchman  repaired  to  Spain  to  re- 
form their  finances*;  and  French  generals 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  their  armies  f  « 
Soon  afterwards  an  Italian  ecclefiaftic  |y 
invited  by  the  fécond  wife  of  Philip  V, 
ihook  the  monarchy  by  the  agitation 
which  his  turbfalent  charaéter  endea« 
voured  to  excite  in>  Europe  ;  nor  did 
his  difgrace,  the  proper  puni(hment  of 
his  tumultuous  adminiflration,  for  a 
long  time  reftore  the  Spaniards  to  their 
former  (late.  A  Dutchman  §,  dill  more 
exti'avaganty  gained  the  favour  of  the  mo- 
narch, feized  in  one  year  on  every  dignity 
and  eveiy  favour,  and  foon  afterwards 
efcaped  loaded  with  the  curfes  of  the 
people,  carrying  from   Spain   nothing 

♦  M.Orry. 

t  The  marfhal  de  Telle,  the  dake  of  Berwick 
and  the  duke  of  Vendôme. 
X  The  abbe  Alberonîj 
§  Ripperda.  :. 

but 
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but  the  ftigma  of  a  ftate  critninaL  Under 
the  fucceeding  monarch  two  foreign  na- 
tions* reigned  in  the  midft  of  the  Spani- 
ards by  the  fide  of  their  throne.  An  Irifh 
miniftert,  raiféd  himfelf  by  that  intrigue, 
of  which  the  court  was  the  theatre,  but 
by  the  ealinefs  of  the  yoke  he  impofed, 
his  quality  of  foreigner  was  overteoked, 
ahd  he  preferred  his  influence  under  the 
new  fovereign,  who  quitted  the  throne 
of  Naples  for  that  of  Spain.  One  of  the 
Italians  J,  who  accompanied  the  mo- 
aarch,  foon  prefided  over  the  depart- 
ment of  finances  ;  and  a  few  years  after-^ 
wards,  another  Italian  minifter  §  fuc- 
ceeded  M*  Wall.  The  difcipline  of  the 
infantry  was  reformed  by  an  Irifliman  |(, 
whiift  two  Frenchmen  improved  *♦,  on« 

*  The  Englifh  and  the  Italians  ;  the  former  by 
M.  Keen,  their  ambaffiulor  ;  tlie  latter  by  the  mu*- 
fician,  Farinellû 

t  M.  Wall. 

t  The  marqius  of  Sqnilace. 

§  The  marquis  of  Grimaldu 

Jl  M.  O'Reilly, 

**  M,  Maret7. 
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ttle  artillery,  the  othet  *i  the  building 
of  ùiips.  At  London;  Stockholm,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Venice,  the  Spanifh  fove- 
rtign  was  reprefented  by  foreigners +. 
Strangers  have  eftabUflied  manufec* 
tures  Xi  and  prefide  over  the  conftruc- 
ûoTt  of  great  roads  and  cahals  §,  direct 
fieges  ||,  command  armies  **,  caufe  plans 
of  finance  to  be  adopted  ++,  and  offer 
money.to  government  upon  the  mofl  ad-^ 
rântageôus  terms  J  I.  In  commercial  placeà 
thefe  are  ftill  the  perfons  who  difcourage 

*  M.  Gaufîér. 

t  The  prince  Maâêrano,  the  count  de  Lacy, 
the  marquis  of  Grimaldi,  before  he  became  niini- 
ller  ;  the  count  de  Mahoni,  the  marquis  de  Squilace 
after  his  retreat  from  the  niiniftry. 

Î  At  Valencia^    Barcelona,    Tilaverna,  Madrid, 

&c. 

♦ 

§  M.  le  Maur. 

II  The  fame  M.  le  Maur  at  Mahon  ;  M.  d'Arcon 
at  Gibraltar. 

♦*  The  duke  de  Crillon  at  Mdhori,  and  at  the 
camp  of  St.  Roche;  the  prince  of  Naiiiu  on  the 
floating  batteries,  kc.   &C. 

tt  M:  Cabanus. 

XÎ  The  principal  French  ccnmmefcial  houfes  efta- 
blifhed  dt  Madrid. 

Vol,  II.  C  the 
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the  Spaniards  by  their  aéllvity  aûd  fuG* 
cefs.  Ât  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Cadils^ 
Bilboa^  and  other  great  trading  citiei^  thir 
richeft  merchants  are  foreigners*  I  haVe 
frequently  heard  thé  hatred  they  infpiri 
in  Spain  declnimed  againfli  I  confefs^ 
that  if  any  thin^  has  furprifed  nie^  it  \i 
the  eafe  with  which  th^  Spaniards  fuffisr 
them  in  their  country,  and  the  ûiï^o* 
fition  they  have  to  low  them,  pro- 
vided they  be  riot  prevented  by  their 
haughty  manners  and  infillting  preten- 
fions  :  and  fhould  fome  of  the  natives 
look  upon  them  with  an  eye  of  envy, 
and  be  offended  at  the  concourfe  of  for- 

■ 

tunate  ft  rangers,  whofe  fuccefs  of  every 
kind  fcems  incefTantly  to  upbraid  Spanifh 
idlenefs  and  ignorance,  would  not  this 
be  excufable  by  that  fclf-love  which  men 
in  all  countries  have  fo  much  difficulty 
in  conquering,  and  by  that  attachment 
fo  natural  to  national  glory  which  may 
be  honoured,  if  men  will,  by  the  fine- 
name  of  patriotifm  ?  After  apologizing 
to  the  reader  for  this  digreflion,  which 
Was  necefTary  for  the  fatisfaétion  of  my 

own 
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»  # 

own  tnind^  and  which  hé  too  perhaps 
may  not  find  abfolutely  impertinent  I 
fliall  proceed  with  what  I  have  yet  further 
to  fay,  concerning  the  Spanifh  navy. 

It  certainly  owes  much  to  the  prefent 
monarch.  His  efforts  to  new  model  and 
increafe  it,  which  were  begun  in  the 
firft  years  of  his  reign,  have  not  been 
inefFeftual.  In  1764,  the  SpaniÛi  navy 
conf^fted  only  of  thirty-feven  fhips  of 
the  line,  and  about  thirty  frigates.  In 
1770,  there  were  fifty-one  fhips  of 
from  fifty- eight  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve  guns  ;  twenty-two  frigates,  eight 
hoys,  nine  xebecs,  and  twelve  other 
fmall  ihips  of  wan  Their  number  has 
fince  increafed.  Spain  at  feveral  periods 
of  the  late  war  had  not  lefs  than  fixty 
fhips  of  the  line  ;  and  fmce  the  peace, 
government  has  made  every  effort  to 
repair  the  lofTes  fuflained  from  the  ele- 
ments and  the  enemy. 

The  three  divifions  in  Europe  of  the 
navy  of  Spain,  are  not  the  only  places 

C  2  where 
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where  fliips  of  war  arc  built.  There  arc 
dock-yards  at  the  Havannah  ;  and  a  fund 
of  feven  hundred  thoufand  piaftres  was 
Ibmetime  fince  eftablifhed  to  carry  on 
the  works. 

Spain  and  her  colonies  might  furnilh 
her  navy  with  all  the  Ihip-timber  ne- 
ceiTary  for  that  fervice.  There  arc 
great  quantities  in  the  mountains  of 
Afturia  and  Navarre,  and  particularly 
in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  fide  of  Arragon 
and  Catalonia,  there  is  a  fpecies  of  pine 
more  folid  and  durable  than  the  oak. 
The  plain  of  Cuba  contains  many  ce- 
dars, although  it  has  been  thought  lo  be 
•  exhaufted  by  the  quantities  drawn  from 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  coafts.  In 
thofe  of  Cumana  alfo,  there  is  timber 
fit  for  fhip-building,  and  during  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  M.  le  Bailli  d*  Arriaga,  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  apply  it  to  that 
ufc.  But  Spain  has  not  derived  all  the 
advantages  ftie  might  have  done  from 
thefe  refources,  and  conftantly  depends 
lapon  the  northern  ftates,  at  leaft  for 

afup. 
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a  fupply  of  mafts.  According  to  the 
account  which  the  bank  of  St,  Charles 
has  this  year  given  to  the  public,  in 
confequence  of  its  being  charged  with 
the  furniftiing  of  naval  (lores,  it  ap- 
pears that  from  the  firfl:  of  December 
17Ô4,  to  the  firft  of  December  17S5, 
upwards  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  of 
reals  were  paid  for  mafts  alone,  which 
were  brought  from  the  north.  Spain 
is  ftill  obliged  to  employ  Dutch  yeflels^ 
She  will  be  able  to  do  without  them,  if  the 
direél  commerce  fhe  has  for  fome  years 
carried  on  in  the  Baltic  continues  to 
profper.  She  has  already  begun  to  efta; 
blilh  connexions  with  Ruflia  for  naval 
flores.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1781, 
four  Ruffian  veflels  unloaded  their  car- 
goes of  hemp,  in  the  department  of 
Ferrol,  and  took  b^ck  wools  from  the 
neighbouring  coafts.  The  two  nations 
cannot  but  find  their  advantage  in  ren- 
dering this  conamunication  more  fre-i 
quentt 
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It  were  alfo  to  be  wifhed,  that  until 
Spain  fhall  be  in  a  fituation  to  fupply 
her  own  wants  of  this  kind,  intelligent 
agents  from  that  kingdom  might  be 
employed  in  Livonia,  whofe  buiinefs  it 
ihould  be  to  make  a  good  choice  of  pur- 
chafes  at  every  price.  It  is  well  known 
'  that  the  Ruffian  merchants,  whofe  aid 
is  had  recourfe  to  by  maritime  powers, 
keep  for  'their  own  nation  the  fineft 
mafts  ;  that  the  Englifh,  more  aâive 
&nd  lefs  parfimpnious  than  their  com- 
petitors,purchafe  fome  of  thefe,  and  that 
other  powers  obtain  none  but  what  are  of 
a  fecondary  quality.  If  the  Spaniards 
i^uld  imitate  them,  the  fum  they  might 
>facrifice  ip  the  fpeçulation  vould  pro* 
duce  more  than  an  equivalent  by  the 
advantage  of  procuring  the  beft  ftores, 
apd  that  of  avoiding  the  rilk  of  being 
furprifed,  unprepared,  Into  ^  naval  war. 

They  are  ftill  nearer  tjie  tin^e  of  be-» 
i|ig  independent  qf  other  powers  for 
the  hemp  neceffary  for  their  navy. 
for  many  years   they   received    from 

the 
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tfke  nçnçfh  aM  they  made  ufe  of  in 
tk»k  P^vy  ;  bwt  at  prefent  the.  Jcmg-^ 
dom  of  Qj^n^^  fwirniibes  ^  greaf  quan- 
tity, an4  fontie  i$  9btw»e4  froffi  Navarre 
4li4  A^'agon.  At  this  moment  moft  c^ 
^e  cpr4ag<e)  cablibS;  and  fail -doth  ufed  in 
Spain,  ar«  made  from  h  wp  gro^yn  in  the 
fountry*  m4  ^e  not  on  thip  acjt:ount  of  a 

worù  quality,  as  the  o^ce^s  of  the  French 
fiavy,  which  during  this  lat.^  var  was  fup- 

plifd  with  them   from  thç  Spanifli 

arfçnalç,  .may  have  oW#rved. 

The  Sp^msrds  h^ve  sijfo  adopted  from 
tbç  ^nglifti  t)ie  method  of  iSieathing 
the  hottems  pf  their  fbip?  of  war  with 
copper»  but  for  want  of  knowing  how 
to  prepare  for  the  purpofe  the  copper 
^rom  Mexico,  they  have  hitherto  im* 
ported  all  their  (heets  of  that  metal 
from  Trjçfte  and  Sweden* 

Ail  thefe  circumftaoces  prove  that 
Spain  poffeiibs  within  herfelf  every  thing 
IxeceJOfary  to  her  navy,  and  that  after 
paving  long  neglected  thefe  beuefaétions 

C4  of 
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of  Nature,  fhe  now  makes  fuccefsfiil 
efforts  to  render  it  independent  of  other 
nations.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
grefs  already  made  in  this  refpeéi:,  under 
the  princes  of  the  Bourbon  line,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  recoUeft,  that  under 
Philip  V.  Spain  purchafed  from  the 
Dutch,  veffels  ready  built,  and  the  cor- 
dage neceffary  for  her  fleets  and  galleons  ; 
froip  the  French  her  fail-cloths  ;  copper 
from  the  Germans  ;  tin  and  lead  for  the 
fervice  of  the  artillery  from  the  En-^ 
glifh;  and  galleys  from  the  Genoefe.< 
She  ht  her  timber  rot  upon  the  giound, 
and  negleâ:ed  the  cultivation  of  hemp. 
Solely  intent  on  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  of  which  the  rich  contribu'» 
tions  only  ferve d  to  impoverifli  the  ftate, 
fhç  negleéted  to  work  her  own  mines, 
which  might  have  contributed  to  de- 
fend it;  and  thus  war  became  doubly 
burthenfome  to  the  nation.  The  evil 
became  ftill  greater  under  the  reign  of 
.Charles  II.  but  the  fucceeding  monarch» 
have  roufed  Spain  from  her  fat^l  ftupon 

The  nation,  which  waited  but  for  this, 

•  •  ■ 

entered 
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Ttntercd  into  their  views,  and  found  mi-' 
jiifters  capable  of  feconding  them.  The 
minifter  who  prefided  over  the   naval 
'department  during  the  late   war,   was 
reproached  with  an  improper  œconomy. 
His  fucceflbr,   although  introduced  by 
îiim  into  the  favour  of  the  monarch, 
Smd  brought  up  in  the  fame  principles, 
makes  a  wifer  ufe  of  his  power,  and 
feems  convinced,  that  to  ferve  his  fove- 
reign  well,  it  is  not  fo  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent him  from  incurring  expences,  as-  to 
be  particularly  careful  to  confine  them 
tQ  fuch  objeéis  as  aie  yfeful, 

•  The  navy  naturally  leads  me  to  fpeak 
of  commerce  ;  that  of  Spain  is  perhaps 
divided  into  more  branches  than  the 
commerce  of  any  other  power  of  Europe. 

At  the  sera  of  its  greateft  fplendour, 
it  was  impoflible  for  it  to  be  more  aélive. 
Foreign  nierchants  went  into  the  center 
of  the .  kingdom  to  exchange  their  mer- 
chandize againft  the  produftions  of  the 
foil  and  manufactures.    But  under  the 

fuc- 
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fnccefiors  bf  Charles  V.  theiip  9àw^ 
tages  yaniflied»  and  Spaiiir  during  a  long 
time,  wa»  confined  to  a  pa0îye  cooir 
merce.  Tbe  very  few  veflelt  ihç  em^ 
ploys  in  |:hi9  are  at  once  the  cayi«  an4 
proof  of  the  change  ;  although  agriçnl- 
ture  and  induftry  be  W  Hv  from  tbp 
profperity  to  which  th^y  tend»  had  ^pftin 
only  herfelf  to  furnWh  with  th^  mer- 
chandi?»  flie  want»»  th^t  which  (he  fend? 
into  neighbouring  kingdoms  might  per*» 
Jhaps  balance  what  ihe  receives  from 
them. 

In  the  firft  place  fhe  pofTeiles  all  the 
jieceiTarie^  of  life  in  abundance.  We 
liave  fpoken  of  her  wools  ;  and  when  we 
treat  of  Valencia  we  ihaU-  ièe  what  rer 
iburce*  (be  derives  from  her  filk.  JJer 
brandies,  rich  wines,  fruits,  barilla,  &c 
form,  for  the  eailem  and  fouthem 
coafts,  a  confjderable  branch  of  export 
tation.     She  make^  all  the  common 

wines  necefljiry  to  th^  ponfumption  of 

the  kingdom.  Agriculture  if  moR»  ewcowi- 
raged  would  furniih  corn  fuSoent  for 

honw 
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home  confumption^  and  leave  a  furplua 
for  exportation» 

Notwithftanding  the  prefent  back^» 
vrard  itatc  of  the  country^  fome  of  the 
provincegp  as  Andaluûa  and  Old  Caftile» 
produce  more  com*  than  they  can  coo- 
fume;  but  the  difficulty  of  inland  car^ 
riage  renders  this  fertility  almoit  ufelefa 
to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  'v^hich  it 
fometimes  at  the  mercy  of  foreigner», 
whilft  certain  diftrifts  enjoy  abundance* 
JBcfides,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  regulations 
concerning  grain,  there  is  nothing  fta«t 
ble,  nothirig  encouraging  for  the  huf- 
bandman* 

■ 

Bcfides  being  obUged  by  the  periodical 
journeyings  of  the  Iheep,  and  the  pri*^ 
vileges  of  the  mefia^  extended  to  the  pro-? 
prietprs  of  permanent  flocks,  to  leave 
his  fields  open  in  all  feafons,  and  thab 
from  the  day  after  harveft  to  that  on 
which  he  fows  them  again,  they  arc  lefa 
his  property  than  that  of  the  public  ;  nor 
can  he  depend  upon  a  certain  markefi 

fof 
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for^  the  furplus  of  their  prcxluftionsr/ 
Until  the  prefent  reign,  the  exportation 
of  grain  had  been  prohibited  almoft 
without  interruption,  and  the  price  of 
corn  invariably  fixed.  The  inconveni- 
cnce  of  thefe  fhackles  was  at  length  per- 
ceived. M.  de  Campomanes,  at  that 
time  fifcal  of  the  council  of  Caftile,  had 
long  condemned  the  meafure,  but  was 
almoft  the  only  perfon  in  power  who 
gave  himfelf  any  concern  about  it.  At 
length,  aided  by  the  monarch,  whom 
he  had  perfuaded  to  adopt  his  opinion, 
he  took  off. the  prohibition, 

In  1.765,  it  was  eftablifhed  by  a  royal 
mandate,  that  the  interior  commerce 
of  grain  fliould  be  abfolutely  free  ;  that 
it  Ihould  be  permitted  to  ftore  it  in  ma- 
gazines, but  that  thefe  fhould  be  public  ; 
and  that  to  fupply  preffing  neceffities, 
corn  (hould  be  taken  thence  at  the  cur- 
rent price;  that  a  power  fhould  be 
granted  to  take  grain  from  the  maga- 
zines, when  after  three  fucceffive  mar-, 
kets,  it  ihould  have  continued  at  a  cei- 
tain  price  ;  that  corn  from  abroad  might 

be 
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be  introduced  and  ftored  in  magazuies 
within  the  country  as  far  as  fix  leagues 
from  the  fea  ;  but  not  further,  unlefs 
that  in  three  fuccellive  markets  of  the 
neighbouring  diftridts  it  had  not'  exceed-* 
ed  the  price  at  which  it  ought  to  be 
fold  to  enable  the  purchafer  to  make  ex- 
portations. The  reprefentations  from 
fome  provinces,  and  the  meafures  of 
the  council  of  CaflUe,  occafioned  feve- 
ral  alterations  in  this  regulation.  The 
exportation  of  grain  was  prohibited  in 
1769  ;,  but  the  regulation  of  1765  was 
wholly  re-eftablifhed  by  the  mandate  of 
the  month  of  February  1 783. 

Thefe  variations  muft  increafe  the 
timidity  and  indolence  of  cultivators. 
To  encourage  them  to  derive  all  pofli* 
ble  advantages  from  their  lands,  a  more 
permanent  law  would  be  neceffary,  and 
one  efpecially  which  fhould  be  better 
obferved.  For  that  which  permits  ex- 
portation is  inceflantly  eluded .  by  the 
caprice  or  avarice  of  the  alcaWes  and 
governors  of  the  frontiers  ;  and  when 
nothing  is    oppofed   to  its  application 

(which 
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(which  is  a  rare  cafe^  corn  being  alitioft 
Conftantly  above  th€  price  fixed  for  that 
purpofe)  there  are  dill  many  formali- 
ties to  go  through,  before  the  expor- 
tation can  take  place.  This  is  therefore 
•  rare,  and  b\it  to  a  trifling  degree  in  the 
manner  authorized  by  law;  The  flow, 
painful,  and  expenfive  manner  of  carri- 
age in  Spain,  is  an  infunnountable  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  fmuggling  of  that  quan- 
tity of  corn  from  the  kingdom  which  is 
iuppofed  to  leave  it  illegally^ 

The  fmall  quantity  of  legal  exporta- 
tions, can  therefore  be  attributed  to 
nothing  but  the  continual  mediocrity 
of  the  harvefts  ;  it  is  certain  that  Ga- 
^icia  and  Afturia  frequently  receive  com 
from  abroad,  although  the  people  there 
confuixie  a  great  deal  of  Turkey  wheat  ; 
that  Bifcay  takes  fome  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Alava,  from  Navarre,  and  Arra- 
gon,  and  fomctimes  from  foreign  nations 
by  the  way  of  St.  Sebaftian  ;  that  all  the 
eaftcrn  coaft  of  Spain  is  in  continual  want 
of  fupply,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia receives  it  from  abroad,  when  La 

Mancha, 
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Ma&diâ^  in  which  com  ahnoft  conftantlf 
abounds^  cannot  fumiûi  it  with  a  fufflU 
cient  quantity  ;  and,  laftly^  that  Andalu- 
fia,  notwithftanding  its  fertiUty,  Teceires 
gfain  from  oihw  countries  by  means  of  its 
porte  of  Cadii  and  Malaga*  The  expor» 
tation  of  grain  could  not  be  adrantage^^ 
oiifly  madêi  except  by  the  frokitiers  of 
Portugal.  This  kingdom  feldom  reaps 
enough  for  its  own  confumption^  and 
t^  neighbouring  Spanifli  provinces 
itiight  produce  it  in  abundance* 

There  is  no  coniiderable  fuperâuity 
of  corn  in  any  province  of  Spain,  except 
in  Old  Cafliie,  and  this  is  fent  from  St. 
Ander,  and  fome  neighbouring  ports  in 
Galicia,  Afturia,  Andaiufia,  and  even 
to  France  ;  this  happened  in  1 782  and 
1783,  when  the  fouthem  provinces  of 
that  kingdom  were  threatened  with  a 
dearth.  This  exportation  is  'not  made 
without  great  oppofition  from  the  rooted 
prejudices  of  Old  Caftile,  which  how- 
ever ougkt  not  to  weigh  againft  ex* 
perience  -,  fince  the  regulation  of  1 765 

was 
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« 

was  jttftified  by  an  incteafe.  o£  s^dnft  X 
third  in.  the  produce.  .  > 

f 

About  the  fame  time,  a  meafure  was 
adopted  for  thé  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, by  inftituting  the  pofttos.-  iThefe 
are  magazines  of  corn,  eftablifhed  in  up-^ 
wards  of  five  thoufand  cities,  towna,> 
and  vilis^es  in  the  kingdom,  to  infure 
fubfiftence  to  the  people  agaiiill  all  ac- 
cidents, and  to  prevent  alarms,  which 
in  fuch  cafes  are  often  equivalent  to  real 
evils.  When  it  is  intended  to  eftablifli 
one  of  thefe  pofitos  in  any  place,  the  mu- 
nicipal corps  (ayuntamiento)  obliges  every 
inhabitant  who  has  a  field,  either  in  fee 
or  at  a  quit-rent,  to  contribute  thereto 
a  certain  number  of  fanegues  (a  meafure 
.of  wheat  weighings  in  fome  places,  ninety 
pounds)  the  price  of  which  is  about  four 
livres  tournois  (3d.  4d.)  The  year  follow- 
ing, the  inhabitant  takes  back  what  hé 
has  furnilhed,  and  fubftitutes  for  it  an- 
other quantity,  fomething  more  confi- 
derable  ;  and  thus  in  the  following  years 
until  the  whole  of  the  different  quantities 

depo-i 
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depoiited,  which  is  called  crecesj  has  fuf- 
iiciently  filled  the  magazine. 

But  this  period  is  retarded  at  the  will 
of  avarice,  and  there  are  few  pofitos  in 
Spain,  the  management  of  which  does 
not  enrich  the  adminiftrators  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  poorer  claffes  of  the  people. 
However^  this  branch  is  at  prefent  in 
the  hands  of  a  vigilant  minifter*, 
who  endeavours  to  remedy  all  abufes, 
and  re-eftablifh  the  pofitos  according  to 
their  original  deftination,  that  they  may 
tend  to  the  encouragement  of  cultiva- 
tors, and  is  determined,  if  poffible,  to  ap- 
ply the  éxceedings  to  the  afliftance  of 
thofe  who  may  be  in  want  of  grain  for 
fowing  their  lands.  Thefe  public  ma- 
gazines, which  in  pra6lice  are  burthen- 
fomc  to  the  poor,  and  but  a  feeble 
refource  to  the  rich,  muft  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  magazines  of  corn, 

-  *  The  count  of  Florida- Blanca,  Who  is  properly 
feconded  by  a  magiftrate  of  equal  abilities'^and  iBte* 
gdty,  Donjuan  de  Âcedo  Rico.     , 

m  « 
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eftabliihed  in  feveral  places,  by  the  cha*. 
rity  of  individuals,  to  furnifli  pcor  huf- 
bandmen  with  the  means  of  fowing 
their  lands.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  at 
Valencia  and  Malaga  other  beneficent 
eftabliihmentSy  whofe  objeét  likewife  is 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  Thefe 

are  named  erariosy  and  confift  of  funds 

« 

deftined  to  make  advances  in  money  to 
labourers,  for  a  year  only.  Thefe  funds 
were  taken  from  the  produce  of  the  fpo^ 
Uos  y  vacantes. 

4 

The  permiflion  to  export  grain,  the 
cftablifliment  of  the  pofitos^  and  like  re-» 
medies,  will  be  but  feeble  palliatives  of 
the  evil  which  ftill  occafions  agricul- 
ture to  languiûi  in  Spain,  until  internal 
communication  fhall  be  facilitated  by 
making  the  roads  paifable  in  all  feafons, 
and  efpecially  by  the  conftruâion  of  ca- 
nals and  the  aid  of  navigable  rivers,  two 
objeéts  to  which  we  have  feen  that  go- 
vernment has  already  turned  its  atten- 
tion» 

At 
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Àt  prefent  the  înterioi:  commerce  of 
Spahi  chiefly  conflits  in  wine  and  oil^ 
which  arc  carried  in  leathern  bottles  by 
mulcts  or  affes  from  one  ptovince  to  ano- 
ther ;  in  gfain,  which  iri  like  manner»  by 
the  aid  of  beafts  of  burden,  is  the  filper- 
fluity  of  one  diftridt  transferred  to  and- 
ther,  to  prevent  the  fcarcity  to  which  that 
other  may  be  expofed  i  and  in  wool  fent 
from  the  {heep- folds  and  wafliing-places 
of  Caftile  to  Bilboa,  St.  Ander,  and  fomef 
other  ports  of  the  northern  coafL  Ma- 
terials neceflary  to  the  manufa£tures  and 
merchandize,  which  from  the  ports  or 
frontiers  pafs  into  the  interior  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  are  tranfported  thither  by 
the  fame  flow  and  confequently  expea<« 
five  conveyance* 

It  has  been  calculated  *  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  prices  of  water  and 
land  carriage,  even  upon  the  beft  roads 
of  France,  is  in  the  proportion  <jf  one 

^  See  the  excellent  work  of  M.  de  Fêr  de  UN  àuére. 
Sur  rEconnmii  4am  Us  iravauH  fuHia. 

Da  to 
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to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Wc  may  judge 
by  thi^  calculation  what  Spain  will  gain, 
when  (he  comes  to  have  the  full  ufe  of 
the  canals  already  begun  in  the  king- 
dom, or  of  which  the  plans  are  adopted» 
In  the  mean  time  let  the  Spaniards  con- 
tinue to  level  their  uneven  roads,  which 
in  mountainous  countries  are  often  im- 
paflible  in  a  bad  feafon,  and  they  will 
be  able  more  generally  to  fubftitute  car- 
riages to  beafts  of  burthen,  and  make 
fome  progrefs  in  facilitating  conveyance. 

Spain  is  not  much  farther  advanced  in 
the  coafting  trade.  Excepting  the  veffels 
of  Catalonia  and  thofe  of  Bifcay ,  the  car- 
rying trade  along  the  coaft  is  almoft  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Frencl^i  Dutch,  and 
Englifh,  three  nations  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  morea6live  and  who  un- 
derftand  to  navigate  their  veffels  at  a  left 
expence,  and  with  fewer  hands  than  the 
Spaniards.  What  has  hitherto  obliged 
Spain  to  employ  a  greater  number  of 
failors,   is  the  ftate  of. perpetual  war 

ihc 
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(he  is  in  agamfl:  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
which  has  befides  the  inconvenience  of 
diminîfliing  the  confidence  her  flag  might 
infpife.  The  prefent  minifter  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  remove  this  chief  obftacle  to  the 
profperity  of  Spanifh  navigation  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  peace  he  has  lately  concluded 
wif  h  the  regencies  of  Africa,  is  undoubt- 
edly an  effential  part    of    his-  fyftem, 
which  at    once   embraces    agriculture, 
induftry,     arid    navigation.      He    per- 
ceived that  thefe  three  objets  were  in- 
diflblubly  united,  and  rejeâing  the  ex- 
clufive  principles  which  favoured  one  at 
the   expence  ot  the    others,  has  made 
them  aid  eaéh  other  and  mutually  con- 
cur to  remedy  the  national  inaélibn.    In 
vain  would  he  have  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  commodities, 
and  the  produce  of  fir  ft  materials,   of 
which  the  manufaélures  and  workfhops 
are. in  expeélatiôn,  had  he  not  provided 
the  mèan^  of  facilitating  their  circula- 
tion by  roads  and  canals,  and  of  pro- 

D3  moting 
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moting  tjie  exportation  of  the  produçiç 
tiens  of  the  foil  and  manufaéhires,  by 
rendering  the  navigation  lefs  expenfive 
and  more  certain.  The  fuccefs  of  this 
plan,  equally  extenfive  and  well  di* 
gelled,  muft  foon  produce  efFe<5ls  to  the 
advantage  of  the  foreign  commerce  pf 
Spain. 

In  this  point  of  view  particularly,  i^ 
It  that  Spain  a6ls  but  a  paflive  part.  I 
Ihall  foon  convince  my  readers  of  this 
by  taking  a  view  of  the  coafts.  In  the 
firft  place  thofe  of  Catalonia  are  an  exr 
ception.  But  few  of  the  reproaches  al- 
leged again  ft  the  Spaniards  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Catalonians.  When  we 
crofs  their  well  cultivated  province,  an4 

fee  it  full  of  manufactures  of  various 

,  '     .  ■    '  ,  »  •         - 

kinds,  we  find  it  dij(ficult  to  believe  it 
belongs  to  Spain.  The  port  of  Barce- 
lona exports  its  filks,  middling  cloths, 
and  cotonnades,  its  Indians,  wines,  bran- 
dies,  and  other  produélions  ;  and  if  we 
wifh  to  judge  pf  the  part  the  Cata- 
lonians take  in  this  commerce,  it  muft 

•be 
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be  obfcrved  that  in  1782,  of  fix  hui> 
dred  and  twenty-eight  vcfTels  which 
entered  Barcelona,  three  hundred  and 
feventeen  belonged  to  Spain.  It  is  true 
that  filks  from  L3iiDns,  {lockings  from 
Nîmes,  feveral  kinds  of  fluffs  and  cottons, 
notwith  flanding  the  prohibition,  and  par- 
ticularly dried  cod,  an  articlp  for  which 
Spain  is  yet  tributary  to  the  Englifh  in 
the  fum  of  three  millions  of  piaflres, 
pafs  into  Catalonia  by  the  fame  port. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fingularity  in  the 
hiflory  of  commerce,  that  a  proteflant 
nation  fliould  furnifh  a  catholic  king- 
dom  with  an  article  which  that  nation 
only  Can  prejpaie  according  to  the  tafle 
of  the  confumers,  by  fetching  from  their 
own  coafls  *  the  fait  necefTary  to  cure  the 
§kûï  taken  upon  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, an  ifland  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 

•  The  fait  with  which  the  Englift  fait  their  cod 
is  broQght  from  Setubal  and  Alicant  :  whither  their 
Ihips,  fometioies  come  in  ballaû  to  load  with  fait 
tbçnpc  to  proceçd  to  Ne^foupdiand* 

P  4  niards. 
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niards,  and  where  they  long  exercifed* 
the  right  of  fifhery  ;  and  a&  if  thi?, 
fpeçies  of  fervitude  wpre  irrevocably  de- 
creed by ,  fate,  all  the  attempts  hitherto^ 
ipade  to  fubftitute  fi(h  taken  on  the; 
coails  of  Bifc^iy  and  Aftnria,  refembling 
Englifh.cod,  have  been  ineffeâual,  and, 
have  proved  that  laws,  policy>  and  eveat 
intereft,  4ifappe^r   before  the  capncef 

of  taftc..  r 


The  other  ports  olF  Catalonia  are  much 
in  the. fame.fi tu ation*  as  that  of  Barce-> 
lona.  Tarragona,  and  thç.  neighbouring 
ports  receive,  in  addition,  fome  articles^of 
neceflity ,  arid  export  dry  fruits.  Tortofa 
exports  ^r  ji?iports  wheat,  according  as 
the  haryefts  of  Arragpn  and  Catalooia: 
are  good  or  bad  ;  but  the  principal, arr 
tide  of  exportation  fprj}  this  port  1% 
pot-alli.  .  ^ 

A  confiderable  commerce  is  alfo  car- 
ried  on  m  the  ports  upon  the  coaft  of 
Valencia,  and  which  is  chiefly  in. favour 
pf  France.  The  French  fend  to  Valencia  - 

'  ^  linens^ 
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linens,  woollens,  hardware,  fpiceries, 
and  grain,  to  almoft  as  great  an  amount 
as  the  wines,  wool,  dried  fruits,  pot*a{h, 
and  barilla,  which  they  take  from  thence. 
They  go  to  G^ndia  iil  fearch  of  the  wool 
ufed  by  the  manufafturers  of  Languedoc 
and  Elbeuf,  and  carry  with  them  French 
cloths,  filks,  linens,  hardware,  and  cocoa^ 
The  Engliih  alfo  carry  thither  their 
cloths  ;  and  the  Dutch  export  thence  the 
brandies  of  the  country,  to  tranfpor t  them 
to  the  coafts  pf  Normandy  and  Bretagne. 

The  commerce  of  Alicant  is  lefs  dif- 
avantageons  taS^aniûi  navigators.  Of 
nine  hundred  and iixty-one  veflels,  which 
arrived  itx  this  port  in  1782,  fix  him- 
dred  were  Spanifh,  the  greateft  part 
CataJtonian.  French  Hnens,  thofe  of  Swit- 
ze^rland  and .  Silefia,.  French  camblets 
and. fame  .woollens,  are  brought  thither, 
and  the  retijrn  is  in  dried  fruit,  wool, 
|)ariUa,  &c.  ; 

To  Cartjiagena,  the  Engiifli,  Dutch, 
^nd  Neapolitans  carry  merchandize  of 
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all  kinds,  and  return  loaded  with  filk, 
wool,  pot*a{h  and  barilla, 

Almeria  is  a  fmall  port,  the  principal 
commerce  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  whofe  fhips  carry  thither  the 
produ6lions  of  their  manufaftures,  and 
iieturn  loaded  with  lead,  pot-afh,  &c. 

Wine  and  fruite  are  exported  from 
Velez,  Malaga,  and  Marbella. 

Malaga  has  a  very  confiderable  com- 
merce, the  advantage  of  which  is  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  Spain,  but  almoft  with- 
out any  to  its  navigation  ;  of  eight  hu»-t 
dred  and  forty  two  veffels  which  ar- 
rived at  this  port  in  1782,  from  almoft 
every  commercial  nation,  fcarcely  a  hun- 
dred were  Sp^iih,  even  reckoning  the 
lliips  of  war  which  anchored  there. 
The  Englifli,  who  are  in  poflbflion .  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  trade,  carry 
thither  woollens  and  great  quantities  of 
fmall  ware;  the  Dutch  carry  fpice, 
cutlefy  ware,  laces,  ribbons,  thready 
&C.    Thefe  nations,  thofe  of  the  north, 

and 
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mid  Italy,  export  to  the  amount  of  two 
pillions  and  a  half  of  piaftres  m  wine?^ 
fruits,  fumach,  pickled  anchovies<|Oil,&c. 
and  all  they  carry  thither  ampunts  only 
to  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  ba-f 
lance  would  be  ftilL  more  advantageous 
for  Malaga,  if  the  filk  and  wool  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  were  exported  from 
plis  port  ;  but  thefe  are  employed  in  the 
country  wl^ere  thpy .  are  produced, 

CadiXf  the  commerce  of  w^iich  I 
ihall  not  here  mention,  becaufe  I 
^all  fpeak  of  it  at  fome  length  in 
another  place,  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
ina6tivity  of  Spanifli  navigation^r  A 
thoufand  and  thirty-three  veffels  arrived 
there  in  1782^  of  which  but  fifty  be- 
longed to  Spain.  The  neighbouring 
little  ports  of  St.  Lucar  and  St.  Mary,  in 
like  manner,  afford  but  little  employ- 
ment for  the  veffelst  of  the  nation. 

If  we  pafs  from  the  coafts  of  Anda- 
}ufia  to  the  northern  coaft  of  Spain, 
Yfp  (hd^  finçi  the  French;^  Englifh  and 

DutcK 
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Dutch  in  poffeffion  of  thfe  trade  front 
Vigo,  Ferrol,  aiid  particularly  from 
Gorugna,  and  which  moftly  confifts  in 
îtnportatîôri  ;  for  the  pilchards,  cattle, 
and  common  linens,  the  only  articles 
Gallicia  has  to  cxpdrtjdTerve  to  pay  the  ba- 
lance due  to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

-  Corugna  owes  to  the  prefent  reign  a 
feeble  commerce  of  exportation  which 
it   has  to  America  by  the  packet-boats, 
that  fail  eviety  month  for  the  Havannah, 
and  every  two  moiiths  for  Buenos- Ayres* 
Thefe  were  eighteen  m  number,  when 
the  late  war  began.   Several  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,    but  were  after- 
wards   replaced.      The   conveyance  of 
packets   and  paffengers*  is  the  principal 
obje£l  of  their  inftitution  ;  but  it  occa- 
fionally  fumifhes  the  means  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  produétionS  of  Galicia*  I'hey 
employ  about  eight  thoufand   failors, 
jind  enliven  the  circumjacent  countries* 

Upon  the  coaft  of  Afturîàs  there  are 
eighteen  ports,  fcarcely  known  to  have 

a  name. 
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a  name,  the  trade  of  which  is  almoft 
exclufively  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch* 
A  little  before  the  late  war  the  Englifh 
and  French,  who  had  been  driven  from 
them  by  preceding  wars,  appeared  there 
again  with  linens,  woollens,  and  fmall 
ware.  Some  veffels  from  the  country 
however  fail  to  France  and  England  in 
fearch  of  what  is  neceflary  to  fupply 
the  wants  of  the  province  ;  and  fince 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  free  commerce 
with  America,  the  trade  of  Gijon,  the 
moft  important  of  thefe  ports,  begins 
to  acquire  fome  aélîvity. 

The  country  adjacent  to  the  Afturias 
is  called  the  Montanas  de  Burgos  ;  and  is 
one  of  the  diftrifts  of  Spain  the  moft  un- 
provided with  refources.  Government 
confidered  this  when  it  permitted  this 
dîftriél  to  receive  the  neceffaries  of  life 
dutyfree.  The  treafury  was  not  long 
before  it  repented  of  the  conceflion^ 
under  favour  of  which  all  forts  of  fo- 
reign  merchandize  werè'  îHfrodùtèd  by 

the 
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the  ports  of  this  çoaft,  and  adminillra»- 

V 

tion  has   recently   taken    meafures  %o 
prevent  future  abufes. 

Saint  Ander  is  the  principal  of  thefc 
ports  ;  it  receives,  by  about  a  hundred 
French  veffels,  every  thing  they  can  fur- 
nifli  to  confumption  of  every  kind.  Thefc 
fhips  return  loaded  with  wool  for  the 
manufaftures  of  France,  and  corn  for 
the  other  Spanifh  provinces,  and  fome- 
times  for  thofe  of  their  own  kingdom. 
The  Englifh.  export  from  Saint  Ander 
the  fame  articles,  in  exchange  for  cod, 
oil,  fifh,  &c.  and  employ,  in  this  com- 
merce, about  forty  veffels.  Some  Dutch 
and  Hamburgh  veffels  trade  thither  alfo/ 
The  eftablilhment  of  a  free  commerce 
has  begun  to  animate  the  national  navi- 
gation. The  neighbouring  ports,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Suances,  Comillas,  and  St. 
Vincent  de  la  Barquera  carry  on  a  little 
coafting  trade  with  the  barks  of  the 
country.  Santona,  which  has  an  excel- 
lent port,  fends  fome  veffels  loaded  with 

cheft- 
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cheftnuts  to  Holland  and  a  few  cargoes 
of  lemons  to  France. 

The  trade  of  this  coaft,  which,  as 
we  have  feen,  is  almoft  wholly  in  the 
hand^  of  foreigners,  approaches  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  Bifcay,  the  moft 
aéiive  commerce  in  Spain  after  that 
of  Catalonia* 

m 

The  principal  ports  of  Bifcay,  Bilboa^ 
the  Paffage,  and  St,  Sebaftian,  are  much 
frequented  by  the  Englifh,  French,  and 
Dutch,  who-  carry  thither  the  produc- 
tions of  their  induftry,  and  return  with 
iron,  wool,  and  anchors.  But  the  Bif- 
cayners  are  not  idle  fpeâators  ;  they  fur- 
nifh  in  a  great  meafure  foreign  merchan- 
dize to  the  Mediterranean  provinces,  and 
their  fhips  have  a  confiant  communica« 
tion  with  the  other  ports  of  the  penin- 
fula,  and  thofe  of  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  St.  Sebaftian  has  a  long  time 
been  the  center  of  commerce  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Caracas;  and  although  the 
company  of  this  name  has  no  longer  the 

forn^ 
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form  of  an  exclufive  company,  the  Bif- 
cayners  will,  for  a  confiderable  time,  have 
the  advantage  in  this  trade  over  their 
competitors» 

A  few  words  upon  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean  iflands,  which  make  a  part 
of  the  crown  of  Arragon,  will  complete 
this  flight  fketch  of  the  commerce  of 
Spain. 

The  ifland  of  Majorca,  the  principal 
one  of  the  three,  produces  wine  and  fruits 
which  are  fent  to  Spain,  fome  brandies, 
taken  by  veffels  from  the  north,  à 
little  filk  which  goes  to  Catalonia,  and 
coarfe  wools  fent  to  Sardinia  and  Italy. 
It  receives  corn  from  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian ports,  cattle  from  thofe  of  Languedoc 
and  Catalonia,  and  rice  and  filks  frofn; 
the  coafts  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia* 
The  French,  Englifli,  and  Dutch  carry 
to  it  all  the  othçr  articles  of  which  it 
has  need  ;  but  the  French  poflbfs  three-» 
fourths  of  the  commerce  of  the  ifland» 
The  people  of  Majorca,  like  the  intia^ 

bitants 
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bitants  of  mod  iflands,  have  an  inclina- 
tion and  aptitude  for  navigation.    Their 
ihip-timber  is    made  ufe  of  at  Palma» 
which   is   their  principal    port;    they 
fetch  cocoa,  fugar,  iron,  and  planks  from 
Marfeilles  ;  and  their  xebecks  go  to  Ca« 
diz,  where  they  take  in  cargoes.    Their 
flag,    more   expofed  than  any  other  to 
the  infults  of  the   rovers   of  Barbary» 
their  [fierce    neighbours»    may    here- 
after be  difplayed  with  greater  fecurity 
in  the  Mediterranean»   and  their  port 
of  Palma    being  one  of  thofe  which 
fince   1778,  has  a  right  to  trade  with 
Spanifh  Americai  muft  ftiil  increafe  their 
Induftryt 

This  for  a  long  time  will  not  be  rivalled 
by  their  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of 
Minorca.  This  ifland,  unfruitful  and  al- 
moft  without  ind  u  ft  ry ,  was  f u  rnifhed  with 
every  thing  by  foreign  veflels,  and  partit 
cularly  by  thofe  of  Frarite,  before  it  was 
conquered  by  Spain.  I  know  not  whe* 
ther  the  change  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  inhabitants  with  refpedl  to  their 

Vox,.  II.  E  çooi^ 
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commerce  or  not,  it  has  only  appeared  to 
me  that  they  were  in  doubt  what  might 
be  its  effeft. 

Ivica,  the  third  of  the  iflands  ancient* 
ly  called  the  Balearic,  exports  but  little, 
and  receives  its  fupplies  of  neceflaries 
from  Majorca  and  the  coafts  of  Spain.  Its 
principal  riches  confift  in  fait,  of  which 
foreign  fhips,  particularly  Swedifli,  comt 
thither  to  take  in  their  cargoes. 

Thefe  accounts  are  more  than  fuffi-^ 
cient  to  prove  that  the  commerce  the 
Spaniards  have  with  foreigners  is  but 
paffive.  But  the  eftablifhment  of  pa- 
triotical  focieties,  the  conftrudlion  of 
roads  and  canals,  and  particularly  .the 
extenfion  of  the  free  commerce  with 
Spanifh  America,  muft  produce  a  new 
order  of  things.  I  have  fufEciently 
fpoken  of  the  two  firft  beneficial  fources  ; 
and  the  third  Anly  now  remains  to  be 
confidered. 

Aftw 
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After  the  conqueft  of  Spaniih  Ame- 
rica, the  court  of  Madrid  confided  the 
adminiftration  of  that  country  to  a  per« 
manent  council ,  under  the  name  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies^  which  ftill  fubfifts, 
with  nearly  the  fame  laws  and  principles» 
that,  according  to  circumftances,  were 
at  firft  adopted.  The  form  of  admini- 
ftration  which  govemment  gave,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  its  vaft  pofTeffions,  is  no 
part  of  my  fubjeft;  this  would  be  ai 
work  above  my  abilities,  and  would  bc- 
fides  lead  me  too  fer  from  my  purpofe  : 
I  Ihall  fay  no  more  of  it  than  what  will 
be  neceflary  to  give  a  proper  knowledge 
of  modern  Spain,  with  refpeét  to  her 
connexions  with  her  colonies. 

The  council  of  the  Indies  is,  in  many 
refpeâs^  modelled  upon  the  council  of 
Caftile  :  like  the  latter  it  is  cpmpofed 
of  feveral  chambers,  two  of  which  are 
efpecially  charged  with  affairs  of  adminir 
ftration,  and  the  third  with  the  decifîon 
of  law  fuits.  It  has  alfo  its  camara  com» 
pofed  of  the  dideft  counfellors^  one  of 

£  3  whofe 
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whofe  principal  fuihJlions  is  topropofcto 
the  king,  by  means  of  his  minifter,  fuck 
perfons  as  it  judges  proper  to  fill  the 
places  of  vice-roy,  governor,  and  other 
magiftrates,  and  [to  hold  bilhoprics  and 
benefices  in  Spanifh  America.  It  is  by 
thi^  council  alfo  that  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations by  which  that  country  is  governed 
are  framed,  and  there  are  very  few  mea* 
fures  which  the  minifler  of  the  Indies 
can  take  without  having,  although  it  bç 
but  for  the  fake  of  form,  the  fanétion 
of  the  council.  This  haviag  -Ijeen  the 
permanent  depofitary  oJF  the  funda. 
mental  laws  upon  which  the  conftitution 
of  Spanifh  America  was  at  firft  erected,  it 
has  been,  and  perhaps  too  obAinately^ 
an  enemy  to  all  meafures  by  which  it 
might  undergo  any  change. 

One  of  thefe  laws  confined  the  com* 
mérce  of  Spain,  with  her  colonies,  to  aiin-^ 
^le  Port  ;  at  firft  that  of  Seville  :  but  whca 
Jthe  Guadalquivir,  which  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  was  navigable  up  to  this  port, 
became  inaccefifible  to  large  veiTels,  the 

center 
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center  of  the  Spanifh  American  com- 
merce was  remoyed  to  Cadiz.  The  raan« 
ner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  is  gene* 
rally  known. 

At  ftated  times  a  fleet  failed  to  Mexico  - 
to  fumifh  afapplyof  fuch  articles  as  were 
ttecef&ry  £Dr  that  country»  and  bring 
back  the  prodnâions  of  that  part  of 
America  ^n:o  Cadiz.  At  the  fame  time 
galleons  failed  for  Porto  Beilo«.  In  this 
port  was  held  a  kind  of  fair,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  merchants  from  the. 
other  Spanifh  colonies.  This  was  con- 
tinued uniil  the  war  which  begun  in 
1732,  when  rcgifler  fhips  wwe  fubfli- 
tuted  to  galleons.  But  the  fleet  for 
Mexico,  and  the  regif^er  (hips,  conti- 
nued to  fail  from  Cadiz. 

The  coafl  of  Caracas  only  received  its 
fupply  of  merchandize  from  another 
port.  The  care  of  furnifhing  this  had 
been  confided  by  Philip  V.  to  a  company 
which  took  the  name  of  that  of  Guipuf- 
coa,  from  the  province  in  which  it  was 

Es  infli- 
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inftituted,  and  the  ports  whence  the. 
vefTels  &iled.  The  company  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  an  exclufive  privilege, 
without  having  received  it  in  form. 

A  bad  adminiftration,  by  inriching 
the  agents^  and  exciting  complaints  from 
the  fettlers  at  Caracas  has  occafioned  it  to 
decline.  The  check  it  received  at  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  war  *  gave  it  the 
finifhing  ftroke  ;  the  company  then  felt 
the  burthen  too  heavy  to  be  fupported» 
and  prayed  the  king  for  his  affiftance. 

His  catholic  majefty  releafed  the  com* 
pany  from  the  obligation  it  was  under  to 
keep  Garda  Codas,  which  were  an  expence 
of  bvp  hundred  thoufand  piaftres  per  ann« 
though  they  did  not  do  their  duty,  as 
the  fettlers  of  Caracas  received  much  more 


*  I  mean  the  uking  ot  the  conv&f  from  Bifcay  In 
the  month  of  January  1780,  by  Admiral  Rodney. 
Tlie  Iof$  fuftained  by  the  company  on  this  occs^« 
Hon  was  eftimated  at  fifteen  hilndred  tliou&nd 
piaftres  ;  and  it  was  faid^  that  fum  was  equal  to  the 
whole  real  property  of  tbc  company. 

roer- 
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merchandize  from  fmuggleri  than  from 
the  company.  The  latter  loft  nothing  by 
the  change  ;  its  (hares  had  become  treble 
the  original  purchafe,  thanks  to  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  thie  articles  furniihed,  to  th^ 
exorbitant  price  at  which  they  were  fold, 
and  to  that  the  company  laid  upon  its  re* 
turns.  The  company  preferved  the  fame 
means  of  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  Ca* 
racas  with  great  advantage  over  the  new 
competitors,  who  were  to  be  afTociated 
with  it.  In  the  year  1 785,  it  was  employ- 
ed in  liquidating  its  capital.  The  court  of 
Spdn  had  already  permitted  fome  indi* 
viduals  to  make  voyages  to  the  coaft  of 
Caracas,  then  greatly  diftrefled  by  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy's  privateers, 
and  the  more  prejudicial  aufterity  of  the« 
governor.  But  I  have  known  intelligent 
people  in  Spain  who  doubted  of  the 
happy  fuccefs  of  thefe  new  regulations. 

The  experiment  made  in  favour  of  thç 
fettlers  of  Caracas  was  a  ftep  towards 
new  attempts  of  the  fame  kind.  In 
1755   Ferdinand  VL  permitted  a  com- 
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pany  of  merchants  at  Barcelona  to  fend 
out  (hips  to  St«  Domingo^  Porto  Rko 
and  Margaretta  ;  but  the  privilege  wat 
clogged  with  fo  many  reftriébions  that 
the  company  made  no  u£i  of  it. 

,  In  1763»  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
began  to  appear  in  Spanifli  America. 
Several  underftanding  perfons  had  per« 
ceived  and  wilhed  to  make  government 
fenfible  of  the  inconvenience  of  con«» 
fining  to  à  fingle  port,  and  to  periodical 
voyages,  all  the  commerce  of  the  exten- 
fiVe  colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  An  attachment  to  old  forms  for 
a  long  time  rendered  their  remonftrances 
ineffectual:  two  arguments  were  op- 
pbfed  to  them,  which  were  the  more 
embarrafling  as  they  were  the  refult  of 
the  experience  of  two  diftant  periods. 
It  was  obferved  that  under  Charles  V. 
a  free  commerce  had  been  attempted  to 
be  eftablifhed,  but  that  foon  afterwards 
it  was  found  nccefTaiy  to  reflore  the 
former  reftriftions.  It  was  further 
added,  that  from  17^1.8  to  1754,  regifler 

Ihips 
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(hips  had  failed  from  other  ports  o£ 
Spain  than  that  of  Cadiz  ;  ftnd  that  the 
numerous  failures  which  followed  in 
confequence  foon  caufed  the  mtafure  to 
be  abandoned.  But  thofe  who  made 
thefe  objections  did  not  obferye  that 
more  precautions  on  the  part  of  govern* 
menty  and  regulations  better  adopted  to 
the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent expeditions,  muft  have  prevented 
the  ruinous  speculations  of  the  new 
adventurers  ;  that  SpaniQi  America,  bet« 
tcr  known  by  its  wants  than  its  Te- 
fources,  at  leaft  to  government,  could 
no  longer  embarrafs  merchants  with  the 
&me  obftacles,  provided  they  fubmitted 
their  operations  to  its  infpeâîon.    The 

« 

wants  of  the  Spanifh  colonies  daily  in- 
increafed;  and  obliging  all  the  vefTels 
which  went  to  relieve  them  to  depart 
from  one  port,  was  on  one  hand  expofing 
the  colonics  to  a  monopoly,  and  on  the 
other  leaving  too  great  an  opening  to 
the  fpeculations  of  fmugglers. 

« 

Â  tarif 
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A  tarif  drawn  up  in  1710»  feeibed  to 
have  been  calculated  for  the  advant^e 
of  thofe  who  purfued  this  illicit  trader 
It  loaded  with  duties  of  export  to 
America  the  produétions  of  the  mother 
country 9  fuch  as  iron,  '  wines,  brandies» 
oil,  &c.  It  eftablifhed  the  duty  of  Palmeo^ 
which  was  received  upon  the  bales,  not 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  mer» 
chandize,  but  in  proportion  to  their  di- 
menfibns;  a  duty  which  thus  favoured 
high  priced  articles,  that  occupy  but 
little  fpace,  at  the  expence  of  thofe 
which  require  confiderable  room,  and 
rendered  it  impoffible  to  take  any  ac« 
count  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  fo- 
reign  fluffs  (hipped  for  the  colonies. 
The  tariff  moreover  fubjedted  the  ma* 
nufaétures  of  Spain  to  the  fame  duties 
as.  thofe  from  foreign  countries  ;  in  a 
word,  it  prefcribed  a  number  of  forma- 
lities perplexing  to  legal  commerce  ;  and 
fmuggling  added  to  the  advantage  of 
eluding  them,  that  of  defrauding  go»  * 
vernment  of  duties  of  exportation  and  * 
importation  to  the  amount  of  fixty  per 

cent. 
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oent.  The  Englifh  had  fo  much  pro» 
fited  by  this,  that  according^  to  calcula*» 
tioDs  which  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
exaâ,  their  contraband  trade  produced 
them  after  the  peace  of  1 763  twenty  mil- 
lions of  piaftres  per  annum. 

The  court  of  Spain  loft  no  time  in  en-» 
deavouring  to  frame  other  regulations 
for  a  part  of  the  colonies.  By  a  decree 
of  the  1 6th  of  Oftober  1783,  feveral 
European  ports  were  permitted  to  trade 
immediately  with  the  Carribbees,  and  the 
provinces  of  Campeachy»  St.  Martha  and 
Rio  de  la  Hacha.  The  decree  diminifhed 
the  duties  of  the  fatal  tarif  of  1720,  and 
difpen^  with  many  formalities.  Its 
tSkât  was  not  at  firft  very  fenfible.  The 
Spaniards,  ever  tardily  circumfpeét,  were 
not  eager  to  enter  this  new  channeL 

The  ïûdi^d  of  Cuba  became  the  princi- 
pal objeflt  of  fpeculation.  Yet  in  1 770 
this  iiland^  which  well  cultivated»  might 
fupply  all  Europe  with  fugar,  did  not 
furniih  ejaougU  for  the  confumption  of 

Spain. 
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Spain.  Speculations  have  finte  become 
more  enterprising.  Government  haft 
given  new  encouragement  to  the  trade 
with  the  Havannah,  efpecially  by  faci* 
litating  the  importation  of  negroes,  by  a 
confiderable  diminution  of  the  duty  paid 
on  their  being  carried  thither.  The 
company  exclufively  permitted  to  fur- 
nifh  them,  had  almofl;  ruined  itfelf  in 
the  undertaking;  but  thefe  new  mea- 
fures  foon  ^gave  it  the  means  of  repair- 
ing its  lofles.  The  ifland  of  Cuba,  whick 
had  constantly  languiihed  under  the  auf« 
pices  of  the  exclufive  company  of  the 
Havannah,  began  from  that  moment 
fenfibly  to  profper.  Before  the  year  1765, 
it  fcarcely  received  into  its  ports  fix  fhip5 
in  a  year;  in  1778,  its  commerce  gave 
employment  to  more  than  two  hundred. 
Its  crops  of  fugar  were  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  the  demands  of  Spain  ; 
and  although  thefe  fugars  were  at  that 
time  eight  per  cent,  dearer  than  thofe  of 
France,  it  was  foreieen  that  they  would 
foon  enter  into  competition  with  them 
in  the  European  markets. 

Like 
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fucce0es  juflified  the  meafures 
taken  in  1765,  and  invited  the  court  of 
Spain  ftill  further  to  enlarge  its  plan. 
The  department  of  the  Indies  had  juft 
been  bcftowed  on  one  whofe  enterpriz- 
ing  charaéter,  knowledge  and  experience 
permitted  him  not  to  remain  fatisfied  with 
fuch  timid  experiments.  By  a  decree  of 
the  2d  of  February,  1778,  the  free  com- 
merce was  extended  to  thç  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Chili  and  Peru  ;  and  by  another  decree, 
of  the  1 6th  of  Oétober  following,  to 
the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fé,  and  the 
province  of  Guatimala.  It  therefore  was 
now  permitted  to  all  Spaniih  America, 
except  Mexico» 

The  laft  decree  regulated  the  new 
form  to  be  given  to  the  free  trade  ;  and 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  it  the 
ports  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Alicant, 
Carthagena,  Barcelona,  St.  Ander,  Gijon, 
Carugna,  Palma  in  the  ifland  of  Majorca, 
and  St.  Croix  in  TenerifFe  one  of  the 
Canary  Iflands. 

As 
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As  all  fliips  which  fliould  hereafter 
fail  from  thefe  ports  were  to  pj^fs  by  the 
cuftom-houfes,  thofe  of  Bifcay,  one  of 
the  privileges  of  which  confifts  in  not 
having  any  fuch  lioufes,  were  by  the 
filence  of  the  new  regulation  C3f eluded 
from  this  trade.  Government  has  at* 
tempted  to  perfuade  the  Bifcayners  to 
permit  cuftom-houfes  in  their  ports,  with 
the  view  of  an  immediate  commerce  with 
Spanifti  America  ;  but  this  temptation, 
as  we  have  obferved  in  another  place, 
has  not  induced  them  to  abandon  their 
privileges  ;  and  hitherto  thofe  mer- 
chants  of  Bifcay  who  have  fent  veffels 
to  the  Indies,  have  i)een  obliged  to  fit 
them  out  from  the  néareft  port  t^ 
their  coaft  ;  a  troublefome  formality, 
which  ^  however,  has  appeared  to  theixi 
iefs  difagreeable  than  the  admiflion  of 
revenue  officers.  The  regulation  of 
1778,  extends  the  free  commerce  to 
twenty-four  ports  of  Spanifh  America, 
and  favours,  by  lowering  the  duties» 
fuch  of  them  as  were  in  need  of  tb^t 
^vantage  to  be  frequented. 

This 
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This  is  not  the  only  proof  of  hene*-^ 
£cent  policy  contained  in  the  regulation* 
One  of  the  principal  objeâs  of  its  au- 
thor,  was  to  encourage  the  productions 
of  the  foil  and  manufaâures  of  the 
mother  country.  In  confequence  of 
which,  feveral  articles  are  there  exempt 
from  duties  for  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  the  decree  ;  fuch  as  woollens,  cotton, 
and  linens  of  the  manuiaâure  of  Spain  ; 
hats,  iteel,  glafs,  and  a  hundred  other 
articles  of  which  the  enumeration  would 
be  too  tedious*. 

With  the  fame  view  the  regulation 
aâually  excluded  many  articles  of  fo- 
reign merchandize,  fuch  as  cotton  ItufTs, 
half-beaver  hats,  filk  (lockings,  and 
liquors  of  all  kinds,  as  wine,  oil,  brandy, 
and  others,  known  in  Spain  by  the  ap«> 
pellation  of  cat  Jot. 

And  dill  more  to  excite  the  Spaniards 
to  export  to  the  Indies  the  produâions 
pf  thçir  country,  the  regulgtipn  exempts 

Irom 
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from  a  third  of  the  duty  every  veflel 
wholly  laden  with  national  merchandize* 

The  regulation  of  1778  tends  not  Icfs 
to  the  profperity  of  the  colonies  than 
to  that  of  the  mother  country  ;  it  wholly 
exempts  from  duty,  on  being  âiipped 
from  America,  a  great  quantity  of  the  pro*» 
du^Stions  of  the  country,  as  cotton^fugar, 
cochineal,  indigo,  coffee,  copper,  jefuits- 
bark,  and  all  produâion«,  as  well  o£  the 
Spanifh  Indies  as  of  the  Philippines, 
which  have  not  yet  been  brought  to 
Europe, 

The  precious  metals  of  America  make 
a  feparate  article.  Gold,  on  entering 
Spain,  paid  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  and 
fUver  one  of  ten  per  cent.  The  new  re- 
gulatic»  lixes  thefe  duties  at  two  aQd 
five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and,  had  the 
minifter  had  it  in  his  power,  the  duty 
pf  four  per  cent,  upon  the  exportation 
of  piaftres  from  Spain,  would  in  like 
manner  have  been  reduced  to  the  half. 
Certain  articles  of  merchandize  coming 

from 
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from  the  Indies  are  neceflary  to  the  Spa*^ 
niards  who  confume  dr  manufaâure! 
them.  The  exportation  of  thefe  to  fo-» 
reign  kingdoms  is  abfolutely  prohibited 
^by  the  regulation:  the  principal  onetf 
are  filver  in  ingots,  gold  in  every  fônrii 
fpun  cotton,  and  (hip  timbet. 

America  ptoduces  many  other  articled 
little  known  in  Europe,  and  of  which 
Spain  ought  to  favour .  the  exportation. 
The  regulation  whith  exempts  thenl 
from  export  duties  ofn  leavihg  the  Indies, 
extends  the  exefmption  to  their  expor- 
tation from  Spain.  Such  arb  certain 
Woods^  gums,  plants  and  drugs  with 
which  Attietica  abounds.  Thefe  may 
fupply  luxurious  enjoy fttents,  and  pre- 
ferve  ot  reftore  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  old  Continent  ;  and  though 
placed  by  Nature  at  a  diftancefrom  them^ 
ought  long  fince  to  have  been  rendered 
common  in  Europe  by  commerce. 

All  thefe  meafures  would  have  been 

infufEcient,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  h^d 

Vol.  il  F  fuf- 
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fufTered  the  numerous  duties  eftabliûied 
by  the  tarif  of  1720  to  remain. 

The  new  regulation  abolifhes  them 
all,  and  fubftitutes  in  their  ftead  a  (ingle 
duty,  which  is  a  certain  part  of  their 
value.    It   is  accompanied  by  a  tarif,, 
in  which  the  various  articles  of  mer* 
chandize  are  eftimated  ;  iron  by  weight, 
cloths  by  meafure,  ftujffs  by  the  piece, 
and  other  aiticles  by  the  dozen.  Thofe 
which  cannot  be  thus  valued,  are  taken 
at  the  current  price  of  the  manufactories 
whence  they*  come,  if  they  be  Spanifh  ; 
or  according  to  the  price  they  bear  in 
the  port  in  which  they  were  (hipped,  if 
foreign.    According  to   thefe  different 
valuations,  which,  as  it  appears,  leave 
but  little  room  for  arbitrary  decifions» 
the  tarif  fubjeds  all  national  merchan- 
dize to  a  duty  of  three  per  cent,  and  fo- 
reign goods  to  one  of  feven  per  cent, 
when  either  are  (hipped  for  any  one  of 
the  great  ports  of  America  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  Havannah,  Carthagena,  Buenos 
,Ayres,  Montevideo,  Callao,  Arica,  Guy- 

a<juil. 
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aqml,  Valparayfo  and  Conception  ;  and 
the  duty  is  but  one  and  a  half,  or  four 
per  cent,  when  national  or  foreign  mer- 
chandize is  (hipped  for  one  of  the  lefler 
Indian  ports. 

Notwithftanding  the  wifdom  of  the 
intentions  with  which  the  regulation 
was  drawn  up,  it  excited  many  com- 
plaints.   It  left,  faid  the  complainants^ 
much  to  be  defired  with  refpe£t  to  the 
encouragement  meant  to  be  given  to 
national  produAions  ;   fome   of  which 
were  highly  taxed,  fuch  as  iron,  oil, 
wines,  brandies,  &c.    Why  did  it  ftill 
leave  the  duties  to  which  woollens,  li- 
nens^  cottons,  filks,  &c«  were  fubje6t  in 
paffing  from  one  province  to  another  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  why  were  articles 
of  foreign  manufa£ture  excluded  from 
the   commerce  of  America,    to  which 
the  national   manui^itures    could   not 
long    be     fufficient,    particularly    the 
article  of  filk  (lockings  ?  Was  not  this 
inviting   the  manufi^urers  of  Spain, 
convinced  of  their  inability,  to  engage 

F  z  with 
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with  foreigners  for  a  fupply  ?  And  niuft 
not  this  neceflary  fuccour,  eafy  to  be 
obtained  in  fpite  of  prohibitions,  caufe 
their  manufactures  to  languifh  by  favour- 
ing idlenefs?  The  heavieft  complaint 
was  againft  the  troublefome  formalities 
to  which  the  regulation  fubjeâed  the 
expeditions  from  the  ports  of  Spain  to 
America.  Merchants  were  expofed  to  the 
caprices  of  favour  and  the  inconvenience 
of  delay,  which,  added  to  a  duty  of 
feven  per  cent,  to  be  eluded  as  well  in 
exports  as  imports,  and  to  abfolute  pro-, 
hibitions  of  certain  articles  of  merchan* 
dize,  could  not  but  offer  feducing  ad- 
vantages to  contraband  fpeculations. 
Could  the  name  of  a  free  trade,  faid 
the  complainants,  be  given  to  commerce 
thiis  fhackled,  for  each  operation  of 
which  an  exprefs  permiffion  was  necef-. 
fary  from  the  minifter  ;  which  intrigue, 
unwillingnefs,  the  flownefs  of  the  forms 
of  office  and  intermediate  agents  might 
delay  too  loiig,  and  confequently  ren- 
der ufelefs  ?  Inftead  of  the  advantages 
of  liberty-,  prohibitions,  threats  and  pu- 
'.  '  "  nifhments. 
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niihments.   it  was  added,   had  been  an- 

...  ^ 

nexed  to  each  article  of  the  regulation. 

The  merchants  of  Madrid  were  the 
chief  complainants.  Thefe  only  had  hi- 
therto had  connexions  with  Spànifh 
America;  they  were  the  only  perfons 
who  had  capitals  fufficient  for  fuch  Ûif- 
tant  expeditions»  of  which  the  returns 
were  expofed  to  every  kind  of  hazard^. 
The  affociates  given  them  in  thirteei^ 
Other  ports  of  Spain  would,  faid  they, 
erigage  in  ruinous  fpeculations,  which 
without  benefiting  the.  colonics  would 
be  a  real  lofe  to  the  cemmcrce  of  Cadiz. 
The  voice  of  felf-intereft  was  eafjly  dif- 
tmguiftied  in  thefê  çoBftplaints.  The 
experience  of  à  few  years  has  already 
been  fufficient  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  were  \Vell  founded. 

Thofe  of  which  Mexico  was  the  ob- 
jeft,  feemed  to  carry  with  them  two 
more  fpecious  reafons.  It  was  alked, 
why  that  vice-royalty  only  was  excepted 
by  the  new  law  ?  If  the  law  were  to  con- 

F  3  tribute 
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tribute  to  the  profpcrity  of  the  reft  of 
Spanifh  America,  could  it  be  thought 
dangerous  for  Mexico  only  ?  If  its  fuc« 
cefs  were  uncertain,  how  had  minifters 
dared  to  make  a  hazardous  experiment 
upon  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  country  î 
The  partifans  of  adminiftration  replied^ 
that  not  to  expofe  at  once  the  fate  of 
all  the  colonies  to  the  uncertainty  of 
irregular  voyages  and  adventures,  it  had 
been  thought  proper  to  leave  a  part  fub* 
je6l  to  the  ancient  regulation  of  peri- 
odical fuccours;  that  the  minifter  of 
the  Indies  chofe  the  moll  populous  co- 
lony, and  at  the  fame  time  that  with 
which  he  was  beft  acquainted;  that 
Spain  had  not  jet  either  veflels,  capital, 
or  merchants  fufficièntto  rely  upon  the 
diftant  and  uncertain  inclination  of 
individuals,,  to  furnifli  this  vaft. colony 
with  fuccours.  The  reply  to  thefe  ar- 
guments was.  Do  not  confound  the  efFeét 
with  the  caufe.  If  you  want  fhips,  mer- 
chants and  capital,  is  it  not  becaufe 
America,  perhaps,  does  not  yet  offer  all 
the  openings,  ihe  has  to  give  to  com- 
merce > 
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ikierce  ?  Open  the  ports  of  Mexico,  and 
this  will  foon  produce  unbounded  fpe- 
culations  ;  for  there  are  many  fettlers  in 
that  colony,  who  have  wants  and  de* 
fires,  with  abundant  means  of  fatisfying 
them  ;  whereas  the  fleets  you  fend  thither 
only  from  time  to  tione,  and  after  long 
intervals,  leave  an  immenfe  opening  to 
contraband  trade,  deftroy  the  induftry 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  expofe  them  to 
the  extortions  of  the  avaricious  and 
opulent,  who  engrofs  the  merchandize 
fent  to  Mexico  for  the  confumption  of 
four  or  five  years* 

The  minifter  of  the  Indies  had  un* 
doubtedly  ftill  ftronger  reafons  for  not 
changing  the  manner  of  fupplying  Mex- 
ico, and  notwithftanding  all  the  com- 
plainants may  alledge,  that  province, 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  objeâs  of 
his  care,  owes  to  him  its  profperity  in 
more  than  one  refpeÂ,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  rendering  that  profperity  ufcful 
to  the  other  colonies  and  the  mother 

F  4  coun- 
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country.  The  corn  now  produced  thefe 
is  fufficient  for  its  confumption,  and  will 
(bon  contribute  to  furnifli  a  part  towards 
that  of  all  Spanifh  America.  The  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco,  confined  however 
to  two  diftriéls  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mexico,  by  offering  a  new  gratification 
to  the  Mexicans,  has  increafed  the  reve- 
71UC  of  Spain* 

The  miners,  in  particular,  of  Mexico, 
have  much  reafon  to  be  fatisficd  with 
the  prçfent  minifter  of  the  Indies,  who 
by  improving  the  works  of  the  mine  of 
Almaden,  has  furnifhed  them  with  a  great 
quantity  of  quickfilver.  Before  the  time 
of  M.  de  Oalvez,  this  mine,  fituated  near 
the  Sierra  Morena,  produced  but  about 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  quintals.  The 
minifter  has  almoft  doubled  the  pro- 
duce, and  made,  with  the  miners  of 
Mexico,  an  arrangement,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  will  furnilh  them,  at  forty-one 
great  piaftres  per  quintal,  the  quickfilver 
tor  which  they  formerly  paid  eighty  pi- 
aflreg.    yhh  has  given  great  aél^vity  to 

the 
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die  working  of  the  mines.  Thofe  of 
Mexico  produced,  in  1 782,  twenty-feven 
millions  of  great  piaftres,  and  would  have 
produced  thirty  millions  had  not  they 
wanted  quickfilver;  not  that  the  rich 
Iburce  of  Almadea  is  exhaufled»  but  a 
defefb  in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  galle- 
ries of  that  mine  had  retarded  the  works. 
Until  this  impediment  (hall  be  removed» 
the  Spanifh  government  has  made  an 
agreement,  whereby  it  is  to  be  furnifhed 
with  fix  thoufand  quintals  of  filver  the 
year  for  fix  years,  from  the  mines  of 
Idria.in  Auftrian  Iftria,  for  which  Spaiu 
is  to  pay  about  fifty- two  great  piaftres  thp 
quintal.  The  miners  of  Mexico  havç 
reconciled  themfelves  to  this  additional 
expcnce,  to  be  enablçd  to  continue  thç 
working  of  their  mines  with  all  poffible 
vigour  ;  the  of  reafon  this  aé^ivity  on 
their  part  is  eafily  conceived. 

The  mines  of  Avhich  they  are  in  pofr 
feffion,  are  a  fpecies  of  raw  materials, 
which  it  is  their  intereft  to  employ* 
QTbe  greater  the  produce  the  more  con- 

fjderablç 
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fiderable  are  the  profits  which  refult  to 
the  nndertakers  ;  but  does  this  exift  in 
an  equal  proportion  for  the  Spaniards  of 
the  Old  Continent  ? 

This  quefHon  was  of  magnitude  fuf-^ 
ficient  to  be  confidered.  Our  modern 
aconomifts»  fupported  by  the  experience 
of  the  laft  century,  would  not  hefitate 
in  refolving  it;  they  would  fay,  and 
with  them  many  good  citizens  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  that  the  exceflive  increafe 
of  coin  is  diametricaily  oppofite  to  the 
endeavours  of  Spain  to  render  her  ma* 
nufaétures  flourifhing;  that  the  price 
of  every  thing,  as  well  in  Spain  as  elfe- 
where,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fpecie  ;  that  if  the  progrefs 
of  Spanilh  induftry  keeps  in  the  king- 
dom the  greateft  part  of  the  coin,  hi- 
therto deftined  to  pay  the  balance  of  ^ 
trade,  the  refait  will  foon  be  that  the 
high  price  of  workmanfhip  will  again 
check  induftry  in  the  midil  of  its  ca- 
reer, and  throw  it  back  into  that  eter- 
nal 
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tial  cirde  from  which  it  will  never  bf 
^tricated. 

m 

According  to  this  principle  the  cbco-t 
nomifts,  whofe  arguments  I  am  now  re* 
peating,  \vould  fay  to  the  Spaniards  ; 
Inilead  therefore  of  extrafting  from  your 
mines  every  thing  they  can  poffibly  pro- 
duce, rather  fliut  up  a  part  of  them  ; 
confine  the  quantity  of  the  precious  me* 
tals  fent  to  the  Old  Continent,  to  what 
is  neceflary  to  replace  that  which  is  in* 
lenfibly  loft,  which  luxury  employs  in  or- 
naments, or  avarice  buries  either  in  A  fia 
or  Europe*  Follow  the  example  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  limit  the  working  of 
their  diamoûd  mines,  that  their  precious 
produâs  may  not  become  common  ;  or 
that  of  the  Dutch,  who  bum  what 
fpices  remain  after  having  provided  for 
the  demand  of  the  confumers,  which 
they  carefully  eftimate.  The  filvcr  of 
Mexico  is  your  diamonds  and  fpices  ;  if 
you  treble  their  quantity,  your  miners, 
whofe  hands  might  be  more  ufefully  em*  . 
plpyed,  will  be  obliged  to  labour  more, 

but 
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but  you  will  not  be  more  rich.  You 
will  J>ay  three  times  the  price  for  foreign 
produâionsj^  .which  will  always  continue 
to  be  more  or  lefs  neceftary  to  you. 

■  ■  » 

I  know  not  whether  thefe  arguments 
appear  fpecibus,  but  I  can  imagine  the 
anfwer  which  would  be  made  to  them 
in  Spain.    We  fee  nothing  alarming,  it 
would  be  faidy  in  the  increafe  of  coin, 
which  you  reprefent  as  a  thing  fo  mon- 
ftrous.   In  the  firft  place  it  would  pro- 
duce a  certain  profit  to   the  revenue, 
tecaufe  it  mull  augment,  in  the  fame 
proportion,  the  duties  paid  upon  metals 
on  their   entrance   into  Spain.    Now, 
whilft  other  ftates  of  Europe  endeavour 
to  increafe  their  revenues,  and  find  in 
them  the  means  of  fupporting  the  great 
cjite'rprizes  of  peace  and  war,  we  fee  not 
by  what  fatality  Spain  alone  Ihould  find 
the  means  of  decline  in  that  which  con- 
tributes to  the  profperity  of  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms.     We  have  the  fame  ob- 
fervations  to  make  upon  her  manufac- 
tures.    When  they  (hall  be  on  a  foot* 

ing 
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ing  with  our  mines,  our  coin  will  be 
increafed  by  that  which  now  pays  for 
foreign  induftry»  and  by  the  furplus  fur- 
nifhed  us  by  Mexico  and  Peru.  We  there- 
fore fee  nothing  to  be  feared  in  this  fug- 
geftion,  and  would  a(k  our  opponents 
what  nations  are  mofl:  flourifhing.  Are 
they  not  England  and  France,  indifputa- 
bly  thofe  which  have  the  greateft  quantity 
of  coin?  What  fignifics  the  fource  whence 
it  is  derived  ?  The  combined  produce  of 
our  mines  and  our  induftry,  will  never** 
thelefs  be  very  ufef ul  to  Spain  in  the 
hands  of  rich  individuals,  who,  in  their 
turn,  will  embellifh  our  cities  and  coun** 
try,,  furnilh  capitals  for  public  inftitu* 
tions,  and  from  whom  the  ftate,  in  criti- 
cal moments,  may  receive  loans,  and  find 
lefs  burthenfome  fuccours  than  here- 
tofore. We  however  agree,  that  a  time 
may  arrive  when  our  prgfperity,  carried 
to  its  greateft  height,  might  bring  with 
it  our  decline.  This  may  happen  when 
our  mantifaélures  fhall  be  fufficiently 
ficUve  and  improved  'to  render  foreign 
indiiftry  abfglutely  ufelefs  to  us.     If  aï 

the 
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the  fame  time  the  produce  of  our  mines 
conftantly  tended  to  augment  the  qtian« 
tity  of  our  current  coin,  ix^thout  its 
finding  a  means  of  decreafe,  certainly 
this  fituation,  which  from  the  viciffi* 
tudes  of  human  afi&irs  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  chimera,  would  have 
an  inevitable  inconvenience.  Such  an 
cxcelTive  plenitude  of  the  body  pc^itic 
would  render  an  evacuation  neceflaiy, 
which  would  give  it  the  mofl  violent 
fliock.  The  extreme  high  prioe  of 
workmanihip  in  Spain  would  invite 
thither,  in  fpite  of  all  prohibitions, 
every  kind  of  foreign  manufaâure. 
The  coin  would  be  drained  off  by  the 
channels  which  thefe  would  open  to  re^ 
ceive  it;  the  national  manufaâures 
would  languilh  for  want  of  falej  work- 
men would  difappear,  as  ufelefs  in  future 
from  waiit  of  employment,  and  Spain 
would  again  fall  into  depopulation,  (lug* 
gifhnefs  and  poverty.  But  we  are  far 
from  being  in  fuch  circumftances  aa 
could  realize  thefe  melancholy  ideas; 
Und  until  a  more  imminent  danger  con* 

demof 
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atoms  to  inaâivity  our  manuÊiéhires 
and  mines,  we  'may  continue  to  derive 
from  this  two*fold  fource  our  future 
profperity* 

Whether  this  reafoning  may  be 
well  or  ill  founded,  it  ferves  as  a 
tiafis  to  the  plan  which  Spain  has  for 
Jeverai  years  followed.  Government  is 
perfuaded,  that  the  greateft  poflible 
advantages  muft  refult  from  great  a£ti* 
vity  in  the  manufactures,  an  abundant 
produâion  from  the  mines,  and  a  con« 
tinual  correfpondence  between  the  mo-*' 
ther  country  and  the  colonies. 

Some  of  the  colonies  have  merited 
more  particular  cares  than  that  of  Mex-- 
ico;  thefe  are  Louifiana,  Trinidad,  afid 
the  Philippines. 

From  the  moment  Louifiana  wa» 
ceded  by  the  French  to  Spain,  the  court 
of  Madrid,  which  to  fubjqgate  this  co« 
lony  had  employed  fuch  vigorous  mea<* 
fures  as  could  not  fail  to  render  its  yoke 

odious» 
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odious,  endeavoured  to  foften  its  fate 
by  granting  to  the  inhabitants  privileges 
proper  to  infure  their  profperity,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  mother  country* 
In  1768,  it  was  enabled,  that  merchan- 
dize going  from  Spain  to  L«ouiûana,  ^d 
the  producSlions  received  from  that  '  co- 
lony, fliould  be  exempt  from  all  duties 
of  exportation  ;  and  that  the  produce  of 
the  colony  fhould  pay  a  duty  of  but  four 
per  cent,  upon  entering  Spain*  But  as 
thofe  in  the  greatefl  abundance,  fuch 
;as  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  parti* 
cularly  furs,  could  not  find  a  great  fale 
in  Spain,  it  was  agreed  that  French  vef- 
fels  might  load  with  them  at  New  Or- 
leans, but  that  they  fhould  arrive  there 
in  ballaft.  This  reflriélion  was  fo  fre-* 
(^uently  eluded,  that  thç  Spanifh  govern- 
ment faw  the  neceflity  of  taking  it  ofFi 
and  was  moreover  convinced,  that  the 
furs,  ikins,  &cc.  of  Louifiana  could  not 
be  exchanged  but  for  goods  manufac- 
tured in  France. 


»  I 
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.The  regulation  of  1778,  added  to  the 
privileges  of  Lquifiana,  a  total  exemp- 
tion  of  duties;  for  furs,  &ç.  during 
tçnyears*  Afterwards  in  1782,  Penfi- 
co|a  and  .Well  Florida  having  been  ad- 
ded to  the  Spanifh  pofTefiions  within 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  it  was  eftablifhed, 
that  for  ten  years,  reckoning  from  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  (hips  fhould  be 
permitted  to  fail  from  French  ports  to 
Louifiana  and  Penficola,  and  returns 
mj^de  of  all  the  produéiions  of  the  two 
colonies,  and  that  the  articles,  as  well 
exported  as  imported,  Hiould  pay  a  duty 
of  no  more  than  fix  per  cent,  that  in 
cafe  of  neceflit]^^  the  inhabitants  (hpuld 
be  permitted  to  furnifh  tjiemfelves  with 
neceflaries  from  the  French  American 
iflands;  and  that  the  negroes,  which 
they  ixiight  procure  from  friendly  colo-  ' 
nies,  fhould  enter  ^their  ports  duty  free. 
The  .regulation  exprefsly  mentioned, 
that  foreign  merchandize  received  at 
Louifiana  ihouW  >  be  tjiere  entirely  con- 
fumed.  But  this,  reftriâion  has  cer- 
taioly  been  eluded  ;  for  confidering  the 
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numerous  eXpe4itioô8  miiâe  to  Nô«r  t)r- 
îeàns  in  confei^uétt'CiS  âtf  the  règulatieœf, 
;many .  fpcculatôi'3  Wopld  hàve  ruked 
themfelvcs  had  hot  1:^eir  cargoes-,  ikiki 
other  taarket's  tWft  that  of  Lijifiafrift. 


t  . 


This  very  régulatidn  ot  ^  78  i  ftlôh^^àcfe 
further  enlargem^ts  a!pj>ear  nëcèffei^  ; 
'tile  ffeople  of  Looi(îahà  wer*  t-o  ifetlft-ho 
<ioittmer(^  connfexÎ€tei3Î)tit  withT^rfiiW*, 
to  which  they  were  difpofed  hf  aft  at- 
tachmént  indèpendéiit'  of  treaties,'  af»d 
which  19  frequently  ftf  éngér  in  propor- 
tion to  the  oppoikîôn  it  rtieèfe  with. 
Had  this  intention  been  téSlheé^  «he 
French  would  haVe  dejH-iv^  th^  «ofl- 
f  rahand  traders  of  the  j>rodtiUé  of  'their 
fraudulent  commefrce  by  wky  èf  Flori- 
da, and  the  toorth  of  the  'Miffriippi,  afid 
would  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
•have  procured  at  âh  cafy  rfete  tlie  fbrs, 
beaver  (kins^  and  other  prôdù^iofts  of 
Louifiana.  Neverthefefs  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  colony  al^o  cm^fdmed  Tome 
foreign  merchandize,  fûch  as  Silefia  li- 
nens, English  coppeFi  &c  ta  leave  the 

'  French 
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French  the  whdc  profit  of  this  new 
arrangement,  it  would  have  been  necef* 
fkry  to  obtain  from  the  French  govern^ 
ment  a  free  importation  for  thefe  arti- 
cles, wTiich  might  afterwards  have  been, 
Shipped  from  the  ports  of  that  king- 
dom immediately  to  Lonifiana.  The 
Spanifli  minifter  had  conhded  this  né- 
gociation to  M.  Maxent,  father-in-law  to 
general  Gal  vex,  *fo  advantageouily  known 
in  the  late  war,  and  who  previoufly  had 
prepared  the  profperity  .of  liouiiiana, 
lyy  the  mildnefs  and  wifdom  of  his  admi* 
iiiftration.  M.  Maxent  was  not  able  to 
fucceed  in  the  négociation  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  in  1785  it  was 
^prefmtied  that  the  Spanifti  govemmenft  ' 
hadtletermined  to  extend  to  other  foreign 
ports,  fuch  as  Oftend,  Amffterdam,  'Ge- 
noa, &c.  a  privflcge  which  at  firft  had 
been  referved  for  thofe  of  France. 

Trinidad  had  for  a  long  time  been  one 
of  the  moft  unprofitable  of  the  Spanifli 
colonies.  Its  fituation  at  the  entrance 
of  thé  Gulph  of  Mexico,  near  the  coaft 
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of  Terra  Firma,  the  falubrity  of  its  cli- 
,  mate,  the  fertilityof  its  foil,  and  thcexcel- 
lence  of  fome  of  its  harbours^  ought  on 
the  contrary  to  make  it  a  valuable  pof- 
feilioD.    This  had  not  efcaped  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  Indies,  who  that  he  might 
reftore  life  to  this  dead  member  of  the 
Spanifli  monarchy,  added  in  1776  the 
ifland  of  Trinidad  to  the  department  of 
the  company  of  Caracas.     This  was  but 
'  a  trifle  compared  to  what  M.  Gahrez  ftill 
intended  to  do  for  the  ifland.    In  1778 
it  was  included   in   the  new    regular 
tion.    M.  d'Avalos,    intendant  ot  the 
province  of  Caracas,  a  citizen  full  of  zeal 
and  information,  of  a  firm  and  vigorous 
charaâer,   who  has  been  harfl^ly  cen-- 
fured  by  the  colonifts  confided  to  his 
care,  but  properly  appreciated  by  the 
Spaniih  miniftry,  who  bavcr  lately  named 
him  to   the  government  of  Andalufia, 
was  confulted  in  1779»  upon  the  proper 
means  of  reftoring  it  to  new  life.    M. 
d'Avalos,  from  that  moment^  took  upoçi 
himfelf.to  people  and  fertilife  Trinidad. 
A  Frenchman,  net  lefs  aétive  than  him* 

"      felf. 
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felf  came  very  à-propos  to  fécond  his 
intentions  :  this  was  M.  de  Saint  Lau- 
rent, who,  fixed  by  his  pofleflions  in 
the  ifland  >  of  Granada^  had  paffed  under 
the  dominion  of  England  by  the  peace 
of  1763,  and  who,  after  the  taking  of 
the  ifland,  which  he  forefaw  would  not 
be  reftored  tb  France,  went  to  fettle  at 
Trinidad»    He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
\7ith  all  the  refources  of  the  ifland,  had 
connexions  with  ail  the  Caribbee  iflands^ 
and  pofleffed,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  the 
talent  of  infpiring  confidence  and  bene- 
volence  by  his  fincerity  land  eafy  manners* 

M.  d^Avalos  charged  him  to  procure 
fpttlers  for  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  M. 
de  Saint  Laurent,  who  knew  that  fe-r 
veral  perfons  in  France  and  Ireland 
had  already  turned  their  views  to  that 
ifland,  propofed,  to  engage  them  to  de^ 
termine  upon  it,  a  regulation  which 
infured  to  them  lands  in  proportion  to 
their  capital»  ^nd  the  number  of  bkçks 
and  whites  that  each  colonifl:  ihould 
take  to  the  colony  ;  which  exempted  for 

G  3  tei^ 
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ten.  yfears  the  exportation  of  thw  pro-  * 
duâièns^  and  the  entry  of  negroes,  from  ' 
all  duties  ;  and  granted  them  other  pri* 
vileges  lefs  confiderable,  the  eniutisra)- 
tbn  of  which  tyx>uhl  caity  me  tx»  far 
bejond:  the  bounds  of  my  plan*   . 

« 

The  regulation,  approved  of  by  M. 
d*Ayalos>  itea»  publilhcd»  by  his  orideir,  at 
the  beginning  of  1780,  without  Waiting 
fc»:  the  confent  of  the  cpiirt,  and  it  pro* 
duèed  a  fpeedy  efie£t»  In  the  month  of 
J4inc^  178a,  there  were  a.  hundred  and  . 
fcveaty  families  of  new  coiooifts-,  who 
had  brought  with  them  a  thoufand  and 
eighty-^fiye  ikves,  and  had  nearly  two 
hundred  planJtations  for  fugar,  coffee, 
and  coocMi.  , 

» 

This  bcgiiining  was  not,  however, 
propodj  fupported  ;  the  greateft  part  of 
the  eindgrants,  upon  whom  M.  d'Avalos 
reckoned,  waited  until  the  court  of 
^ain  fhould  make  a  formai  avowal  of 
th«  promifed  privileges  j  and  M*  de  St* 
Laurent'  came  4tt  1 785  to  8urope  to 

'  folicit. 
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f<iliçiltj^  ih  t»d  ftyieiTal  çopjfercnç.es  with 
tt^'^^iûi  qi^iijlflrers,  fiRd  predated  to 
tfefip  wewor^s  which  had  jaçt  the  fuc- 
Cffs  ;M  .«ÉP«^ed.  To  ioAify  the  pro- 
mis kP  had  19^  tp  thfr  emigrants,  he 
clwiIWifiÇÏ  4>»yileg!&P  which  were  found 
ÎMeffifialBîiie  wkh  the  J^ws  of  the  In- 
cg«,;  ^d  thfi  PPyncil»  the  4pp<ifitarjr  of 
t^flfjB  fewK,  çppofed  to  him  jip  ancient 
iltiiftRibiUly  <^  it$  pjinriplçç.  He  be- 
1»^  he  hî^4  a  pcrfonal  right  to  the 
a(çfcfft>wiç«^W>nf3  of  Spj\in,  ftnd  de- 
il^gnded  them,  perhaps,  with  that  auftere 

fr^HAois  which  l^nows  not  haw  to  a/k 
for  juftice  in  the  accents  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  folicitations  of  favour.  In 
ftprt,  the  fate  of  Trinidad,  refpeé^ing 
whiqh  he  poffèrTed  fo  much  information, 
vut  to  the  profperity  of  wh  ich  he  had 
in  fo  m^lny  refpe^s  contrihv^ed,  was 
dfldded  witho^^t  his  cpncnrrepcc  *. 

•  --';'  In 

•  ThÎ8  cftimablc  man  found  hîmfçlÇ  as  the  re- 
ward  of  his  talents  and  labours,  abandoned  to  all 
the  aaxic ties  càufed  by  a  derangement  of, property, 
\vhcnMarfha!  deCaftries,  who  had  found  an  op- 

G  4  poriuaity 
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In  the  month  of  November  1783,  a 
royal  mandate  granted  to  the  new  celo- 
nifts  of  Trinidad,  a  part  only  of  the 
privileges  he  had  judged  -  neceflaiy  ;  it  ' 
permitted  them  a  free  trade  with  the 
French  of  Europe  and  the  Caribbees, 
but  ftipulated  that  the  comnietce  fhould 
be  carried  on  in  Spanifh  veffels,  and  left 
but  the  fpace  of  three  years  to  acquire 
foreign  ones.  It  exempted  from  duties, 
during  ten  years,  all  merchandize  from 
Spain,  and  for  five  years  tiiat  from 
France.  It  favoured  the  importation  of 
cattle,  with  which  the  neighbouring 
continent  abounds. 

With  refpeét  to  the  importation  of 
negroes,  which  the  colony  wanted,  it 
was  permitted  with  rcftriftions.  In- 
ftead  of  requiring  that  all  the  colonifts 
who  wifiied  to  fettle  at  Trinidad,  fhould 
take  negroes  with  them,  it  ftipulated 

portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  wiçh  bis  merit, 
recompenfed  bim  for  the  injufticc  and  caprict  of 
fortune»  by  nominating  him  commiâàry  at  Tobago. 

that 
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that  this  iflandfhôuld  ferve  as  a  dcpo- 
litoiy  foi  all  thofe  which  foreign  nations 
fhouid  bring  thithen  Spain  could  not 
do  without  th)efe  to  fumilh  her  c61o- 
Aiesl  At  the  expiration  of  the  famous 
q^^o,  which*  the  £ngli(h  had  obtained 
at  the  peace  of  IJtrccht,  this  charge  was 
transferred  to  a  company  which  had^ 
made  Porto  Rico  the  depofltory  of  all 
the  negroes  it  bought  at  fecond-hand,  * 
whether  from  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  or 
the  Englifh  at  Jamaica.  The  contra£t 
of  the  company  expiring  in  1780,  Spain 
determined  to  make  her  own  purchafes 
of  (laves.  With  this  view  government 
had  acquired  from  Portugal,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1778,  two  fmall  iflands 
near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  But,  befides 
their  being  infufficient  for  the  purpofe 
intended,  Spain  ftill  wants  what  is  efpe- 
cially  neceflary  for  the  negro  trade; 
(he  has  neither  veffels  properly  built  for 
the  pnrpofe,  nor  the  merchandize  moft 
fuitable  to  purchafe  negroes  ;  (he  more- 
over wants  feamen  acquainted  with  the 
particular    diforders    to    which    thefe 

wretched 
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wretched  flaves  are  fxibje^  ;  and  fur* 
g^ons,  who  understands  >  jbiow  they 
fhonld  be  treated;  apd  lyitU  fbe  thus 
bçcooiieç  iipon  an  equality  with  the  na^ 
tioix^  u£ed  to  this  conunerçe^  flie  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recotirfe.tQ.  their  aflif- 
tancp.  Thu5t  during  tl^e  late  war,  at. 
the  moment  when  the  privilege  of  the 
company  to  which  the  fwmifhing  pf 
negroes  was  confided,  was  about  to 
expire.  Spam  permitted  all  her  colonifts 
to  procure  them  frox»  the  Caribbee 
idands  belonging  to  foreign  powers. 
But  this  means,  proved  infufficient.  Con-» 
traband  commerce,  with  which  the  Spa- 
nifli  colonies  are  befet  on  all  fides,  to 
the  détriment  of  the  revenue  but  to  the 
advantage  of  the  colonifts,  fupplied  the 
greateft  part.  The  Spanifh  miuifter, 
until  he  ihall  he  able  to  take  perma* 
nent  meafures  to  procure  negroes,  has 
given  to  foreign  merchants  fome  parti, 
cular  permifiTions  to  land  them  in  the 
Spaniih  American  ports.  We  have  aU 
ready  feen  what  he  eftablilhed  in  favour 
of  Trinidad  5  and  at  the  fame  time  an 

Iri(h- 
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Iriâittian  obtoined  the  privilege  of  traiif* 
porting  four  thoufafid  flavc&  to  that 
iûsakd^  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  piaftres  a 
head,  f  Still  more  laitely  the  minifter  h» 
contraâed  with  an  Englifh  commercial 
hoûfe,  which  has  engaged  to.  furniih 
negroes  to  the  Havanniah  at  a  hundred 
and  ninet/'-iive  piaftres  a  head  for  tho& 
of  the  beft  kind. 

Thefe  faâ»,  and  feveral  others  I  ha^& 
adduced,  inconteftiMy  pi^ore. that  Spain ^ 
far  from  being  inattentive  to  her  wasit» 
and  thofe  of  the  colonies,  is  vigilant  in 
providing  for  than  ;  and  that  the  irro-- 
folutenefs  with  which  fuperficial  per-; 
fons  may  reproach  the  Spanifh  govern- 
ment, is  the  inevitable  refult  of  circum- 
flances«  aiid  bears  the   marks  of  that 
laudable  prudence  which  coUedks  from 
eveiy  quarter  the  information  necefTary 
previous  to  fixing  upon  an  invariable 
plan. 

But  the  mcafure  adopted  by  govern- 
ment, which  moil  proves  to  what  a  de- 
gree 
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gree  its  attention  is  engaged  in  diiffuf- 
ing'  new  life  through  every  part  c^  the 
monarchy,  is  the  eftablifhtnent  of  the 
company  of  the  Philippine  iflands. 

'  Thefe  iilands,  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  worlds  relative  to. the  mother 
country,  and  which,  including  the  La* 
drone  iflands,  dependant  upon  them, 
form  a  more  extenfive  poffeffion  than 
France,  Spain  and  Italy,  were  not  lojug 
fince  entirely  ufelefs  to  the  Spanifh  mo- 
aarchy,  to  which  they  might  be  made 
more  profitable  than  any  of  its  colonies. 
Not  only  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  are 
there  found  in  abundance*,  but  great 

quaa« 

*  Beajls  of  burthen,  domcftic  animals,  game  and 
£ih  abound  in  thefe  iflands.  They  alfo  produce  great 
quantities  of  corn  and  rice  ;  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
particular  is  there  richly  ftored.  This  country,  hi* 
tberto  almoft  a  maiden  one  with  refpeift  to  botanical 
refearches,  produced  to  M,  Sonncrat  fix  thoufsCnd 
plants  unknown  in  Europe;  a  precious  treafure 
with  which  that  learned  naturalift  enriched  oup 
Continent.  On  his  return  to  Madrid  there  hap- 
pened to  him  an  odd  circumftance,    from  which, 

hoW'« 
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quantities  of  fhip'-timber»  woods  proper 
fpr  dying,  &veral  iron  mines»  and  rivers 
navigable  a  long  waj  up  the  country. 
Cotton,  tobacco»  indigo,  and  iugar  thrive 
in  that  foil  ;  fome  gold  is  alfo  found 
among  the  fand  of  certain  rivers.  The 
number  of  fubjeâs  who  acknowledge  the 
Spaniih  dominion  .is  upwards  of  a  mii- 
iion»  without  including  the  wild  natives 

i  .   '         ' 

hpwever,  I  muft  beg  the  reader  not  to  infer  any 
thing  againft ,  the    tafte  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
fciences.    The  produce  of  his  refearchçs  was  con- 
tained in  â  great  number  of  cafes,  which  upon  their 
being  landed  were  to  be  fearched  by  the  commiffioner 
of  the  coftomsy  that  the  proper  duties  might  be  paid 
upon    their    qntry.     The   officer   already   figni$* 
cantly     fmiled   at  the    profits    which    the    bulimy 
cargo  would  undoubtedly  produce  to.  the.  revenue. 
Before  he  confulted  his'tarif,  he  had  the  cafes  opened, 
and  was  not  a  little  furprized  to  find  in  them  no- 
thing but  dried  infeâs,  animals  .fiufFed  with  ftraw, 
aAd  plants  curioufly  preferved   in   beds   of   mofs 
or  cotton.     The  officer,  in  other  refpeâs  an  eftima- 
ble  man,'  but  undoubtedly  no  great  lover  of  natural 
hiftéry,'  and  fomewhat  mortified  to  find  his  tarif  dè« 
fefidve   (for  thefe  kinds  of  merchandize  were  not 
taxed  in  it)  exclaimed  with  ari  air  of  pity  :  G9(id 
Cod  /  with  ivbat  Jlr^nge  tbinp  tbefi  frenchmen  amufi 

who 
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-wiio  Ihre  in  the  woods»  -and  of  v^tdh 
the  tesmmeration  would  be  aJlmoft  im- 
poiKbk.  But  inftead  of  profiting  by  fo 
many  advantages,  Spain,  finking,  if  I 
imay  Ifo  ipealc,  vrnder  the  *wight  of  her 
foreign  -poffcflions,  refenibles  a  great 
body  with  deaths  badly  proportioned  to 
^gigantic  ftatore/  and  which  -will  not 
caver  one  part  of*  it  without  leaving 
another  naked* 

Let  not  therefore  the  inability  nor 
the  indolence  of  Spain  be  accufed  be- 
caufe  the'Philappines,  its  modi:  diftant 
colony,  are .  abandoned  to  themfelves 
«nd  reduced  to  be  only  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal depofitories  of  the  Indies.  Con- 
vinced of  the  impofiibility  of  eàablifh- 
ing  a  rçgular  and  immediate  commerce 
♦bet\Veen  them  and  the  mother  country, 
the  kings  who  conquered  them  con- 
fined their  efforts  to  beflowingon  them 
a  communication,  by  the  port  of  Aca- 
:puko,  with  the  weftern  coaft  of  Mexico. 
The  famous  Nao  (Galleon)  which  every 
yeai'  makes  the  voyage  from  Manilla  to 

Aca- 
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Aoapukop  acrofs  the  South->9ea»  is  !gd^ 
nerally  kncfwiu  It  tras,  for  the  mûft 
party  by  this  route  that  Spain  commu- 
mctttied  wxdi  the  Phili^^ttstes  ;  a  com-^ 
tttmioation/wfthotit  profit  for  her  £uro« 
pean  fisbjeas,  and  of  i^hich  tihe  prm- 
cipal  advantage  was  reaped  by  the 
^hkaefk^  the  Armeiriaxis  atid  other  lo- 
tions who  ireqtient  the  eaftem  ocean. 
Even  tftie  téventie  derived  no  advantage 
from  it  4  4Lnd  the  moderate  produce  of 
the  duties  was  not  fufficiient  to  defraiy 
the  expences  incuri^d  in  thek  admim- 
ftration.  The  inbrabit^nts  of  the  Phi- 
ii^^pinesy  %vitâ(Kmt  cultivation  or  in* 
duftryr,  had  no  other  tefonrce  than  t^e 
commifffions  to  which  their  fituatian 
was  faTourabk.  Like  Spain  in  Europe» 
the  iiland  of  Luconia  or  Manilla,  which 
is  the  principal  of  the  Philippines^  was 
only  a  channel  through  which  the  pf- 
aftres  of  Mexico  paffed  to  the  Indian  na- 
tions ;  fo  that,  not  with  ftandiijg  theenor« 
moua  fttms  of  money  which  commerce 

has  carried  to  thele  iflands  fince«  the 

•  ♦-. . 

time 
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time  of  their  conqueft,  there  reniams  in 
them  but  a  very  moderate  quantitjf^.      ! 


*  Their  defence  was  as  mu6h  nâgleâœd 
as  their  interior  profperity..  Ittriajbe 
recoUeéted  with  what  eafe.  they  'Wcre 
taken  in  the  war  before  the  lafl,  by  thj^ 
fame  general  Draper  who  comisiaij^led 
at  Minorca  under  genetral  Murray  when 
that  idand  was  furrendered  to  the  duke 
deCrilion.  Spain  .has  profited  by  the 
leffon.  The  prefeiit  monarch  has.  or- 
dered the  port  of  Cavité  or  Cavina,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  isfituated  Manilta, 
the  Capital  of  the  ifland  of  Luconia,  and 
the'  refidence  of  the  governor,  to  be 
'  fortified  ;  and  when  the  late  war  broke 
out,  this  important  place  was  in  a  fitu- 
ation  to  brave  the  attacks  of  the  very 
enemies  to  whom  fixteen  years  before 
it  had  been  fo  eafy  a  prey.  ; 

*  ft 

This,   however,   was   not    fufficient» 

The  minifter  of  the  Indies  endeavoured 

to  cxtitc  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants, 

*  who,  notwithftanding  their  fupinenefs, 

from 
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from  which  the  af^arance  of  gain  onl)^ 
can  awaken  them,  have  the  greateft  ap« 
titude  to  manofadtures,  agriculture,  na- 
rigation,  and  the  building  of  (hips^^ 
Cotton  manuÊiéfcures  were  eftablilhed 
at  Manilla,  and  their  produâions  have 
already  proved,  that  if  the  inhabitants 
had  until  then  been  ufelefs  colonifts^ 
it  was  not  from  ignorance.  At  length  | 
the  miniftei:  of  the  Indies,  feconded  by 
M.  Cabarrus,  whofe  repeated  fuccefles 
had  gained  him  univerfal  approbation, 
took  advantage  of  the  general  fermen- 
tation which  inclined  the  nation  to  ufe- 
ful  objeâs,  to  adopt  a  direâ  commerce 
from  Spain  to  the  Philippines. 

Circumftances  were  propitious.  After 
various  fluâuations,  credit  and  confi- 
dence feemed  to  be  eftabliihed  ;  the  Spa« 
niards  began  t6  familiarife  themfelves 
to  hazardous  fpeculations  ;  perfoAs  of 
property,  become  lefs  timid,  at  length 
gave  an  employment  to  their  capitals, 
which  miltruft  and  an  attachment  to 
ancient  forms  had  before  prevented. 
Vou  IL  H  The 
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The  company  of  Caraccas  was  cUfTolved^ 
and  the  proprietors,  about  to  receive 
their  capitals»  naturally  wifhed  for  à 
.fpeedy  opportunity  of  placing  them  out 
again. 

The  time  was  favourable  to  the  eila- 

» 

blifliment  of  a  new  company,  which 
undertaken  under  the  mod  happj 
aufpices,  might  infpire  confidence  and 
a  defire  of  gain.  The  plan  was  difcufled 
and  approved  of,  in  July  1 784,  in  a  junto 
compofed  of  different  members  of  admi-^ 
niflration,  and  at  which  the  minifter  of 
the  Indies  prefided.  It  was  propofed  to 
form  a  capital  of  eight  milli^ons  of  great 
piaftres,  divided  into .  thirty-t v^o  thou- 
fand  ûiares,  each  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  piaftres,  and  to  employ  this  capital 
in/ trading  from  Spain  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  advantages  which  Spain 
would  have  over  the  other  European 
ftates,  in  carrying  immediately  from 
Mexico  to  thefe  iflands  the  piaftres 
which  other  nations  could  npt  convey 
thither  but  by  a  prodigious  circuit,  were 

enume* 
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encimerated.  It  was  aflerted  that  Spain» 
thus  receiving  from  their  fource  the 
merchandizes  of  India  fo  much  defired  in 
Europe,  wovild  receive  them  upon  better 
terms,  might  fumifh  them  to  her  colo- 
nies and  European  fubjeéis,  and  opea 
to  them  a  market  with  other  nations» 

The  plan  approved  of  by  the  junto, 
received  the  fanâion  of  the  king,  and 
means  were  immediately  fought  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  The  monarch  and  royal 
family  gave  the  fame  example  as  they 
had  done  when  the  bank  was  eftablifhed^ 
and  fubfcribed  to  the  capital  of  the  new 
company.  To  this  were  added,  as  W9 
have  formerly  obferved,  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  reals,  arifing  from  exceedings  of 
the  value  of  the  (hares  of  the  bank  ; 
and  that  the  ardour  which  feemed  to  be 

4 

awakened  might  not  be  abated  by  delay, 
direâors  and  other  perfons  were  imme» 
diately  named  for  the  new  eftablifhment, 
and  the  patent  of  its  inftitutioq  was  pre- 
pared and  publiihed. 

Ha  ft 
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It  ftated,  that  the  vefTels  deftined  td 

4  • 

this  commerce  fhould  fail  from  Cadiz» 
double  Cape  Hom^  put  into  the  ports 
upon  the  coaft  of  Peru,  and  thence  take 
piaftres  fufficient  to  make  their  pur<« 
chafes,  crofs  the  South  Sea  to  the  Phi-^ 
lippinea,  and  bring  their  returns  imme- 
diately to  Cadiz,  taking  their  courfe  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^e, 

This  precipitate  zeal,  which  feemed  to 
he  a  contraft  to  the  fuppofed  flownefs 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  feconded  by  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  happened  very  oppor- 
tunely. The  company  of  GremioSj  of 
which  we  have  feveral  times  fpoken, 
had  already  attempted  to  fend  fome  (hips 
to  the  Philippines  ;  and,  notwithftand- 
ingthey  had  not  fucceeded,  were  pre- 
paring to  make  another  experiment, 
when  the  plan  of  the  new  company 
iWas  imder  confideration# 

The  Gremios  were  offered  a  part  in  the 
proje6t,  and  had  declined  accepting  the 
cffer^    They  haftened  the  departure  of 

the 
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the  yeifel  which  was  preparing  for  Ma- 
nilla ;  but  the  elements,  more  £ivoura- 
ble  than  their  intentions  to  the  minifter, 
foon  obliged  it  to  return  to  Cadis,  after 
having  received  conliderable  damage.  To 
have  repaired  and  refitted  it  would  have 
been  expfenfive,  and  mufl  have  required 
time.  Government  offered  to  purchafe 
the  veflel  and  cargo,  and  thepropofal 
was  accepted.  Thus  was  the  firft  expedi- 
tion undertaken  by  the  Philippine  com* 
pany,  in  the  moment  even  of  its  efta* 
bliihment,  which  may  ferve  to  give  pro- 
per ideas  upon  the  fubjeét. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  opi- 
nions muft  be  different  according  to  the 
various  points  of  View»  under  which  the 
company  has  been  confidersd.  I  have 
heard  the  fubjeét  difcuffed,  by  perfdns 
of  the  beft  information,  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion,  and  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge ^hat,.  as  a  flranger,  and  wholly  un- 
interefted,  I  thought  I  difcovered  pre-* 
judice  and  exaggeration  as  well  in  the 
company's  partifans  as  in  its  d^ralSlors  ; 

H  3  on 
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on  one  fide  enthufiaim,  which  is  always 
to  be  fufpeâed  ;  on  the  other  the  lan- 
guage of  defamation,  againft  which  it 
is  equally  necefTary  to  be  guarded*  I 
will  briefly  relate  the  ftrongcft  objec- 
tions I  have  heard  againft  the  Philip- 
pine  company.  They  were  made  in  a 
converfation,  I  had  upon  the  fubjeâ» 
with  a  well*informeci  Spanifh  merchant^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1785.  I 
beg  the  reader  to  remember,  that  it  is 
the  merchant  who  fpeaks  and  not  the 
author* 

Could  Spain,  faid  he,  be  aflured  of 
fix  or  feven  years  peace  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  this  inftitutipn,  it  might,  per- 
haps, acquire  a  kjscid  of  temporary  foii- 
dity.  But  what  anfwer  will  govern- 
jncnt  make  to  the  following  queftions  ? 

How  can  Spain,  which  has,  nearer 
home,  colonies  deftitute  of  population 
jand  induftry,  think  of  making  her  moft 
diftant  pofleifions  flourifh  ?  Is  not  the 
jde^.ç^  aitonifliing  the  world  by  a  vail 

and 
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and  brilliant?  projeâ:,  the  only  motive 
for  this  preference  ? 

But  what  can  be  expefted  from  thé 
hew  company,  after  the  little  fuccbfs 
which  thofe  of  Seville,  the  Havanah, 
and  particularly  that  of  Caracas  have 
had,  upon  the  ruins  of  which  it  is 
founded  *.  A  like  proje6t  was  conceived 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  The  regula- 
éion,  according  to  which  the  new  com- 
merce was  to  be  profecuted,  was  already- 
prepared.  The  war  which  fobn  followed 
prevented  its  execution,  and,  at  the'te- 
turn  of  peace,  the  projeft  was  no  more 
thought  of.  Can  we  expeft  the  Spa- 
niards of  the  prefent  age  to  be  more 
fortunate,  more  aftive,  and  more  pcr^ 
fevering. 

*  Wc  have  obferved,  thà^  the  proprietors  of 
Ihares  in  the  company  of  Caracas»  had  been  invited 
to  place  thac  part  of  their  capitals ^  ia  future  tranf- 
ferable»  in  the  ftock  of  the  new  cCMnpany.  The 
one  was  y  if  I  may  fo  fay,  founded  upon  the  otlier;. 
and  of  the  three  directors'  named  to* the  new  c6mpà« . 
Vif;  two* had  held  the  feme  ftation  in  that  of  Caracas. 

H  4  Befides 
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Bifides,  to  whom  was  the  direâiqii 
of  this  new  company  confided  ?  To  the 
fame  direâors  in  vrhôfe  hands  the  com- 
pany of  Caracas  had  juft  been  diilblved. 
They  might  have  much  information  re*, 
lative  to  the  coafts  of  Newfoundland; 
but  in  that  kind  of  ftudy,  certainly,  had 
not  acquired  much  knowledge  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Indian  o^ean. 

Other  nations  have  chofen  the  molt 
enlightened  perfons  to  direâ  their  fpe- 
culations  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world» 
thofe  who  had  a  thorough  local  know- 
ledge»  and  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  refources  and  openings  of  their  com* 
merce,  and  had  at  the  fame  time  long 
eftablilhed  and  continued  communica* 
tions  with  the  particular  country  in 
queftjon  ;  neverthclefs  mod  of  their  en- 
terprizes  haVe  had  but  precarious  fuc* 
ceis;  and  Spain  confides  the  direâion 
of  bers  to  three  projeétôrs,  who  have 
never  paflfed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
and  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the 
Eaft-Indies  than  what  they  have  ac» 

quired 
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quired  from  imperfeâ:  or  fufpicious  nar*- 
ratives  !  Her  navigators  are  (low  and 
little  experienced,  and  yet  fhe  flattert 
herfelf  that  fhe  (hail  rival  the  Engliflit 
French 9  and  Dutch  ! 

She  has  over  them,  fay  they,  the  ad« 
vantage  of  an  undifputed  poifeflion. 
Thefe  iflands  are  fituated  commodioufly 
for  a  highly  profitable  commerce,  and 
Spain  is  able  to  fend  thither  her  iilver 
in  piaftres,  a  commodity  which  exclue 
lively  belongs  to  her,  and  which  is  the 
principal  article  of  this  trade,  on  much 
lower  terms  than  other  nations. 

This,  undoubtedly,  i»  the  mod  favour*^ 
able  fide  of  the  undertaking;  but  to 
how  many  objections  is  it  ftill  liable  ? 

The  Philippinesi  in  ^â,  inconteilibly 
belong  to  Spain.  She  is  .not  indebted 
for  them  to  the  forbearance  of  the  In* 
dians^  to  violence,  or  local  circumftances 
which  may  hereafter  change.  Yet,  how 
preciurioQS  is  this  poffeiTipn,    notwith^- 

{landing 
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Handing  all  endeavours  to  render  its 
principal  port  inacceflible,  and  to  for* 
lify  and  garrifon  Manilla  the  capital  ? 

Is  it  forgotten  that  the  ifland  of  Lu- 
conia  is  of  confiderable  extent  ?  In  how 
many  places  may  troops  be  landed,  es- 
pecially if  aided  by  the  kings  of  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  fome  of  whom,  as 
thofe  of  Joloo  and  Mindanao,  are  not 
to  be  defpifed,  and  by  the  unfubdued 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Luconis, 
who  leave  to  the  Spaniards  the  peace- 
able pofTeffion  of  the  coafts  only,  and 
upon  the  leafl:  fignal  would  fall  upon 
them  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ? 
I  know  not,  added  the  merchant,  what 
may  be  the  difpofitions  of  the  powers 
to  whom  the  undertaking  may  give  um^ 
brage  ;  but  will  not  the  Spanifh  govern- 
ment deceive  itfelf  if  it  attributes  their 
filence  to  inability  or  aflcnt?  What 
would  become  of  the  company  if  their 
vigilance,  excited  by  intereft,  jealoufy, 
and  paft  experience,  flhould  create  it  em-t 
|)^rraffments  ?  -     . 

How 
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How  eafy  is  it  to  injure  at  a  great 
diflance»  to  conceal  the  hand  which 
ftrikes,  and  to  difavow  that  whence  the 
blow  immediately  comes,  when  the 
mifchief  is  done  and  irreparable  ?  With- 
out being  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of 
politics,  I  know  one  of  thefe  powers  has 
pretended  that  the  Spanifh  flag  was  ex- 
cluded by  treaty  from  the  Indian  ocean. 
I  am  alfo  informed,  that  Spain  has  re- 
futed thefe  pretenfions  with  arguments 
drawn  from  natural  reafon  and  political 
right,  and  that  no  reply  was  made  to 
them.  But  is  this  iilence  to  be  taken 
for  an  avowal  ?  Can  Spain  be  certain, 
that  after  having  peaceably  formed  her 
eftabKfhment,  the  fruits  of  it  will  not 
be  fftatched  from  her  in  the  moment 
whep  fhe  fhall  iniagine  {he  is  about  to 
reap  them  ?  More  trifling  caufes  have 
occafioned  war,  which  may  well  be  ex- 
pe6led  to  arife  from  this  fatal  fource, 
if  the  Coloflus,  (he  is  at  prefent  placer 
ing  on  its  bafe,  cannot  be  otherwife 
overturned.  Will  it  be  faid  that  flie 
.can  prevent  or  brave  the  fword^  of  her 

enemies 
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enemies  by  maintaining,  fea  and  land 
forces  in  the  Philippines  ?  But  whence 
will  ihe  take  them^  without  weakening 
herfelf  in  Europe,  where  certainly  (he 
poflefTes  nothing  fuperfluous  in  her  fleets 
and  armies?  I  forefee  the  anfwer;  it 
will  be  alleged,  (he  may  embody  na- 
tives of  the  ifland.  The  iflands  of  Lu« 
conia  abound  in  fhip-timber,  iron, 
hemp,  and  tar;  Spain  will  eitabliÛi 
dockyards  there;  that  is>  before  there 
be  in  the  ifland  either  induftry,  culti* 
ration,  or  even  a  fufficient  population, 
ihe  will  make  it  the  center  of  a  military 
eftablifliment  ?  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
other  nat;^ons  will  fuffer  the  Spaniards 
peaceably  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the 
refourèes  which  the  Philippines  offer 
for  this  purpofe,  if  even  more  ability 
in  adminiftration,  more  aâivity  in  the 
fervants  of  government,  and  more  fta* 
bility  in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  (hould 
render  the  execution  of  fuch  a  projeé): 
more  eafy? 

I  wiU 
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I  will  go  ftill  ferther,  continued  the 
merchant,  who  began  to  grow  warm  ;  I 
will  fuppofe  all  thefe  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers furmountedy  and  all  the  objeâions  I 
have  hitherto  made  removed  ;  I  will  f up* 
pofe  the  Spaniards  to  have  e(labli{hed 
their  Philippine  company  without  obfta- 
de,  and  upon  a  national  and  firm  bafîs. 
Yet  where  will  it  make  its  purchafes  ? 
where  find  a  market  for  its  returns  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  '  the  courfe  of  com- 
merce is  already  eftablifhed  in  the  Afiatic 
feas«    The  firft  attempt  of  an  unexperi* 
enced  nation  will  not  be  fufficient  to  turn 
it  afidc  ;  this  can  be  effeâed  only  by  time 
and  perfeverance.    But  will  the  fubfcri- 
ben,   difgufted  with  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
theu:  firft  attempts,  be  inclined  to  repeat 
them  ?  If  Spaniards  only  are  to  be  con«> 
cerned  in  this  undertaking,  as  govern-» 
ment,  by  excluding  foreigners,  has  de- 
clared, they  will  be  defirous  to  enjoy,  and 
inclined  to  miftruft«    Once  or  twice  de- 
ceived in  their  fpeculations,  they  will 
abandon  them.  The  property,  of  which 

they 
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they  arc  the  holders,  injured  by  difcou^ 
ragement,  will  foon  be  reduced  tO' little 
value;  the  company  will  décline,  and 
where  will  it  find  the  means  of  re-imbur* 
fing  the  fubfcribers,  whofe  capitals  will 
in  a  great  meafure  be  funk  in  vaft  and 
expenfive  eftablifhments  ?  In  vain  will 
it  open  the  port  of  Manilla  to  all  the  na^ 
tions  of  India  :  if  they  go  there  they  will 
carry  with  them,  like  the  Moors  and 
Americans,  nothing  but  the  refufe  of 
merchandize  deftined  for  the  people  of 
Europe.  But  will  traders  come  from  Ben-^ 
gal  and  Coromandel  to  offer  to  a  nation, 
yet  unknown  to  them,  their  productions; 
which  already  find  a  certain  market, 
eftabliihed  by  length  of  .time,  with  the 
Engliflx,  Dutch,  French  and  Portuguefe  ? 
Befides,  would  the  Englifh,  who  reign^ef- 
potically  o ver  the  manufactures  and  cul* 
tivation  of  India,  fuffer  thist  diverfion, 
which  would  create  them  a  dangerous 
competition  in  the  markets  of  Europe  ? 

I  therefore  fee  no  place  but  China  to 
which  the  new  company  can  carry  on  a 

direCk 
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direâ  commerce  by  means  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  Philippines,  which  are  but  two 
hundred  leagues  diflant  from  it.  But be«t 
fides  that  jealoufy  would  there  occafion 
the  fame  obftacles;  what  commodities 
could  it  take  from  that  empire  ?  Silks, 
it  will  be  anfwered,  tea  and  china-ware. 

Silks?  where  will  the  company  fell 
them  again  ?  In  th€  mother  country  ?  A 
tafl;e  for  this  kind  of  luxury  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  there,  nor  can  it  ever  be 
exceptât  the  expenceof  the  manufactures 
of  Valencia,  Talavcra,  Granada,  Cor- 
dova, &c.  which  Spain  cfteems  it  of  fuch 
confequence  to  encourage.  Will  they  be 
difpofed  of  in  France,  England,  Holland, 
or  in  the  North  ?  Thefe  countries  re« 
ceive  them  immediately  from  Âfia,  and 
meafures  will  certainly  be  taken  to  keep 
out  thofe  which  fhall  be  brought  by  the 
Spaniards.  Will  they  fend  them  to  Italy  ? 
All  the  powers  of  this  part  of  Europe 
tave  either  filk  manufaélorics  or  fump-* 
tuary  laws.  Spaniih  America  therefor^ 
only  remains  to  receive  thefe  filks  ;  and, 
"^  >  wUl 
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will  that  be  fufficicnt  to  produce  to  the 
fubfcribers  the  great  profits  they  expedb  ? 
Of  this  I  cannot  but  doubt  when  I  con- 
fidcr  the  immenfc  circuit  the  merchan- 
dize muft  make  before  it  anives  there. 
Charged  with  the  expences  of  the  voyage 
from  Manilla  to  Cadiz,  with  thofe  of 
that  from  Cadiz  to  Spanifh  America,  to 
which  muft  be  added  the  damage  ine- 
vitable in  fo  long  a  voyage,  will  they  not 
have  loft  moft  of  the  advantage  of  their 
primitive  cheapnefs  ?  And  what  will  the 
mother  country  gain  by  furnifhing  the 
colonies  in  this  manner  ?  She  will  be- 
come tributary  to  Afia  inftead  of  Europe> 
and  open  a  new  channel  by  which  her 
coin  will  be  drawn  off,  whilft  on  the  other 
hand,  all  her  efforts  tend  to  render  the 
balance  of  her  commerce  lefs  difadvan* 
tageous. 

With  refpeét  to  tea,  the  ufe  of  it  is 
almoft  unknown  in  Spain,  and  the  na- 
tions which  confume  that  article  will 
certainly  double  their  vigilance  to  pre* 
vent  the  tea  of  the  Spanifti  Vh\\xp^t 

company 
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tompany  from  being  introduced  among 
them.  i 

China-ware  can  never  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  ;  it  is  a  bulky 
and  brittle  merchandize,  which  luxuiy 
only  can  defire,  is  of  little  efteem  in 
Spain,  and  would  find  no  market  in  any 
other  country* 

Laftly,  though  we  (hould  fuppofe  in 
the  management  of  the  new  company» 
that  ability  which  can  be  the  fefult  of  ex- 
perience only,  and  that  probity  by  which 
the  Spaniards  are  charaâerized  in  £u* 
rope,  and  which  the  iirong  temptation 
of  the  hope  of  impunity  renders  fo  rare 
in  their  colonies  ;  in  a  word,  though  We 
fuppofe  all  poifible  fuccefs,  it  may  always 
be  objedted  that  the  company  cannot 
profper,  except  at  the  expence  of  the  filk 
and  cotton  manufaétures  of  the  mother 
country.    To  feel  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jeélion,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  be  informed, 
that  this  feeble  commerce,  eilablilhed 
between  Manilla  and  Acapuko^  has  ai- 
Vol.  II.  I  ready 
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let  thefe  bç  entirely  direâed  to  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  people  of  the  ifland.  Yoa 
fay,  their  port  is  inacceflible  in  time  of 
war.  in  that  cafe,  the  chief  talk  of  the 
mother  country  is  performed.  It  would  be 
fufficient  that  now,  in  time  of  peace,  that 
port  fhould  be  opened  to  all  the  Eaftem 
nations,  and  that  the  inhabitants  fhould 
be  permitted  to  make  voyages  from  one 
part  of  India  to  another.  This  would 
fuffice  for  their  profperity  without  en- 
dangering their  fafety.  By  this  means  the 
reproaches  you  would  wifli  Spain  to  free 
herfelf  from  will  be  without  foundation» 
and  the  mother  country  will  fignaiize 
that  virtue  fo  worthy  of  a  great  power» 
the  generofity  of  rendering  her  fubjeâs 
happy,  without  expefting  any  other  re- 
turn than  that  refulting  from  a  volun^ 
tary  benefaftion. 

In  faét,  what  reafon  can  a  government 
which  is  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  mak« 
ing  roads  and  canals  to  facilitate  commu- 
nication through  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  which  inceffantly  labours  to  encou- 
rage 
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i^g^  agriculture  and  manufaâures,  to 
increafe  population  »  to  emancipate  the 
inhabitants  from  their  ancient  prejudices^ 
to  render  the  navy  refpeétable,  and  to 
extend  commerce  to  fo  many  other  co- 
lonies which  without  the  Philippines 
would  fuf&dently  contribute  to  the  richest 
and  fpleiidor  of  Spain,  be  reproached 
with  indolence  and  ignorance  ?  a  govern- 
ment which,  not  fatisfied  with  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  a  free  trade  with  Spanifh 
America  in  general,  has  had  the  wifdom 
and  courage  to  take  particular  meafures 
in  favour  of  thofe  parts  of  that  America 
which,  as  Trinidad  and  Louifiana,  had 
a  more  immediate  claim  to  its  attention  ? 
Who  that  has  a  refpeft  for  truth  will 
henceforth  dare  to  give  fo  odious  and 
unjuft  a  defcription  of  this  nation  ?  The 
only  anfwer  I  can  return  to  fuch  declama- 
tions is,  either  the  charaâer  of  the  Spa* 
niards  has  been  improperly  eflimated, 
or  it  is  greatly  changed,  ♦ 

^  The  gloomy  prediftions  of  the  Spanifh  merchant 
have  been  côntradiâed  in  part  by  experience.  Of 
three  rttkh  fent  out  by  the  new  company,  one  indeed 

I  J  fufFcred» 
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This  1^  me  to  a  difcuflTion  of  the 
manners  and  charaâer  of  the  modern 
Spaniards,  in  which  we  agreed  much 
better  than  on  the  fubjeft  c^  the  Philip- 
pine company.  It  coniirroed  me  in  tbo 
ideas  I  had  conceived  of  them  after  a  re*- 
ifdence  of  feyeral  years  in  the  country, 

m 

fuffbred,  from  at  want  pfiJ^Ul  in  tbofe  who  had  tbe  care 
of  ity  coniiderable  damagesi  which  were  repaired  at  the 
ifle  of  France  ;  but  the  t\yo  others  arrived  fafe  at  Cadiz 
towards  the  end  of  1787;  Their  cargoes  were  received 
with  the  greâteft  eagerntfs  :  their  f^Ies  exceeded  the 
price  at  which  they  weise  eftimatpd  on  their,  arrival 
trom  fifteen  to  fifty  per  Cet^t.  It  is  hovvever  feared, 
that  this  fplendid  beginning  cannot  be  fupported. 
The  high  price  was  attributed  to  novelty,  and  the 
Scarcity  of  the  commodities  brought  by  the  veflels. 
It  is  prefumed,  thqpt  if  a  taf^^  for  them  were  eftab- 
liihed,  fmugglinç  would  furnifh  them  at  a  cheaper 
rate  ;  for  the  company,  for  veant.of  having  placed  expe-r 
rienced  fupra  cargoes  in  the  veflels,  made  in  this  firft 
expedition  very  dear  puitjmfes,  and  qf  a  middling 
lauafity  ;  it  is  eveo  tbMght,  tbatiin  future»  the  com- 
paoy  muft  renounce  the  article  of  tea,  whicb  among  tlie 
Spaniards  has  a  rival  difficult  to  fupplant.  Befides,  the 
cqnfumption  qf  chocolate  cannot  be  diminlfhed  bot 
«to  the  detriment  of  feyeral  colpniesj  the  propesty  of 
which  is  ftill  more  iiitc^c^jng  ^q  Spain  than  t)if^t  of 

|l}e  new  company. 

•  •■•••..•  p 
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The  recapitulation  I  am  about  to  offer  to 
my  readers,  will  inform  them  what  is  my 
own  opinion, 

I  fliall  begin  by  a  few  words  concern- 
ing fiich  eftiniates  of  national  charac- 
ter.  They  arp  portraits,  which  under 
a  brilliant  and  ingenious  pencil,  have 
every  merit  except  that  of  refemblance* 
It  is  not  according  to  them  that  an 
idea  can  be  formed  of  any  modern  people. 
For  individuals  to  refemble  each  other, 
they  piuft  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
fan^e  climate,  have  the  fame  occupations, 
and  profefs  the  fame  religion.  They 
muft  alfg  live  '  undfer  a  well-eftablifhed 
form  of  government,  and  moft  of  them 
give  to  their'  ideas,  fentiments  and  ex- 
terior habitude  of  body,  a  confiant  and 

»  * 

uniform  turn.  It  is  the  concurrence 
only  of  all  thefe  particulars  which  can 
çiuthorize  us  to  apply  to  all  thq  portrait 
of  an  individual.  A  diffçrçnce  among 
them,  in  any  one  of  thçfç  refpeâs,  is 
fufficient  to  give  infinite  variety  to  their 
moral  and  phyfical  features*    For  this 

I  4  reafon 
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reafon  it  would  be  eafy  to  defcribe  the 
ancient  Scythians,  or  other  paftoral  na« 
tions,  the  favages  of  Canada  and  barba* 
rians  in  general,  who  have  but  one  fun- 
ple  and. uniform  mode  of  worfhip,  few 
}aws,  and  little  communication  with 
other  nations.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
alfo  in  the  happieft  times  of  their  repub- 
lics, almoft  entirely  devoted  to  the  love 
of  their  country,  liberty  and  fame,  in* 
habiting  a  confined  fpace,  where  the  in« 
fluence  of  climate  was  in  every  place 
nearly  fimilar^  and  all  taking  a  part  more* 
or  lefs  aftive  in  government,  might  be 
generally  dcfcribçd  by  the  fame  linea- 
ments. For  which  reafon,  among  mo^ 
dern  natigns,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
would  be  found  nearer  this  uniformity^ 
the  firft.  from  that  upiverfal  inquietude 
which  fixes  their  attention  upon  govern- 
jnent,  whofe  operations  are  fubmitted  to 
their  infpeâion,  and  from  that  national 
pride  which  keeps  their  niinds  in  conti» 
nual  activity,  and  which  is  not,  as  îâ 
other  countries,  confined  to  certain  clafles 
pf  fociety;  and  the  latter becaufe,  notwith^ 
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ftanding  the  various  conftitutions  of  their 
feven  provinces,  they  have  all  a  point 
of  union  which  attaches  thcnx  to  their 
country  and  liberty,  by  their  portion  of 
an  authority  infinitely  fubdivided  ;  and; 
becaufe  the  nature  of  their  foil,  and  their 
fit  wation  with  refpeét  to  other  countries,  ♦ 

*  I  find  fti  the  repnblkk  of  HoIlanS^  a  confirmation 
pf  this  obfcrvatlon*  Six  of  the  provinces  refemblo 
^acb  other  in  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  obliges  them 
to  commerce»  and  reduces  them  to  almoft  a  fingle  kind 
of  cultivation,  andin  their  conftitution»  which  is  dif- 
ferently compofed  of  ariftocracyanddemocracj  ;  while 
the  province  of  Guelderland  which  hasnotoneconfi* 
derable  labour,  is  ab^oft  without  canals»  of  which  the 
foil  is  more  unequal  ^n4  lefs  fertile  tlian  that  of  the  reft 
pf  thje  republicky  and  which  has  been  long  fince  faflii* 
pned  to  the  yoke  of  a  mafter,  contains*  inhabitants 
which  fèhfibly  differ  from  the  fubjefts-of  theotheruni*- 
ted  provincçs.  It  is  therefgre  iipon  Gueldedand  that 
|he  Defpot,  who  has  jui|  reduced  tbepi  to  fubjeâion» 
has  made  the  firft  efTay  of  his  power  ;  and^  whOftthe 
other  provinces  glowed  with  the  noble  enthuliafiiî  of 
liberty,  its  ftates,  chiefly  compofed  of  gentlemen  de« 
jroted  by  inteteft  tQ.tyranriy,  figb^d  foi:^hi8  fu<;ceft. 
They  \f  ere  the  firft  to  offer  him  affii^ce,  and  gave  tl^e 
warmeft  reception  to  thofe  who  came  to  afliire  them  pf 
bis  triumph.  After  thié,  let  the  portrait  of  a  real 
putchman  be  applied  to  in  inhabitant  <$  Guelderland  ! 

<   ■ 

prefciibç 
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prefçribes  tbcm  ail  nearly  the  fame  taftc 
^nd  employments.  But  who  can  flatter 
^imfelf  with  the  idpa  of  giving  a  good 
portrait  of  the   German,   Italian,   and 
Frpfich  natiops  ?  What  a  HjiflEercnce  be* 
Iweeathç:  climates,   produdtions,  em- 
ployments,  laws  and  lang^qage  of  one 
province  and  thofe  of  another  !   Who 
/iwould  apply  to  an  inhabitant  pi  Weft- 
^halia  the  dçfcriptîon  of  a  Saxon  or  an 
'Auftrian  :  that  of  a  Neapolitan  to  à  Ve- 
I^etian  ;  or  that  of  a  Flenjing  to  an  iii- 
^j»J>it»ft$  of  Languedoc  j 

•  .     .  . 

'  The  Spaniards  are  in  the  fame  fitu* 
atioji  as  thefe  three  nations.  There 
^e  in  the  inhabitants  of  their  chief 
provinces  fuch  ftrikiog  differences  of 
climate,    nianilers,    language,    habit», 

'chaya6ter,  and  even  exterior  form,  that 

•  •     •  •  '    • 

^he  portait  of  a  Galician  would  more  re- 
femblfi  a  native  of  Auvergne  tha^  a  Ca^ 
talonian,  and  that  of  an  Andalufian  a 
Gafcon  more  than  ^  Caftilian.  If  the 
Çp^ija^ids  )?ave  ever  had  chara6lerîftic 
l^ark^fl»  ^pilcjibk  tp4^i  tJi^e  inhabitantft 
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of  their  Pèninfulay  it  was  when  the^ 
Arabians,  by  eftabliihing  thenjielves  ii£ 
the  nation,  had  Itamped  itwkh  apor-i 
ticular  impreffion,  and  notwitbftanding 
the  different  caufes  which  ^feparated 
thetn  from  it,  had  comniunicated  toit 
a  part  of  their  manners,  rideas^  taftç 
for  the  arts  and.  fciences,  and  of  errerj^ 
thing  of  Vhich  thé  traces  aire  iiili  found 
in  the  provinces  where  they'moftly  re* 
fided;  it  was^hen  the  high' idea  thej 
had  of  their  nation,  and  which  wok 
^uftilied  by  eircumflance^,  appeared  in 
their  per fons,  and  gave  theta  all  a  re*, 
femblanc^  to  the  defcription  ill  giveh 
of  them  ;  by  reprefentirig  them  all 
grave,  auftere,,  generous,  and  breath- 
ing nothing  but  war  and  adventures.  It 
was,  in  fine,  when  in  their  general  af- 
femblies,  which  they  éaUed  CorUs^  all 
took  a  part,  more  or  lefs  a6tive,  in  go- 
vernment;  direftmg  or  watching  its 
operations,  and 'when  they  felt   more 

■ftrongly  thail^  ^  prefent,  that  patrio- 

»      » 

tifm  which  afts  fo  powefrfnlly  upon  the 
ppinionfi^  «flfeaibtis  and  iSaanners  of  tibofe 

whom 
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whom  it  animates.  But  thefe  three 
caufes  of  uniformity  in  national  cha* 
raâer  have  aimoft  entirely  difappeared, 
^nd  left  the  Spaniards  more  immediately 
to  the  influfixide  of  the  climate,  and  the 
laws  and  produétions  of  their  different 
provinces  ;  fo  that  to  defcribe  them  in 
their  prefeat  ftate,  they  muft  be  divided 
into  Caftilians,  Catalonians,  Atragoni^ 
'  ans»  Navarriansy  Andalufians,  and  Aftu-* 
riansyr  and  to  each  of  thefe  people  mud 
ht  afiignçd  a.  particular  portrait  ;  a  dif- 
ficult and  difagreeable  taik»  which  could 
never  be  compleated  without  aimoft 
continually  placing  the  exception  bj 
the  fide  of  the  rule  ;  in  which  it  would 
be  fcarcely  poOTiblç  to  be  exadt  without 
defcending  to  minutenefs,  to  be  ju(l 
without  being  fçyere,  or  a  eulogilt  with- 
out appearing  to  flatter. 

* 

However,  this  revolution  bat  nptbe^ 
.  fo  compleat  a$  not  to  leave  many  fea- 
tures, by  which  the  whole  Spaniûi  na> 
tion  may  iliU  be  known.    A  pait  of  i^s 
pannçrs    h^yç  furvived  the  event  by 

which 
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whkh  they  were  chained*  The  influ* 
cnce  of  the  climate  has  been  modified» 
hut  not  deftroyed  ;  in  many  refpeâs  thé 
provinces  have  the  fame  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  court  of  a  monarch 
almoft  abfolute,  is  iliil  the  center  of  all 
views  and  affeâibns.  AU  the  modern 
Spaniards  profefs  the  fame  religion.  In 
literatufe  they  have  ftill  the  fame  tafte» 
and  copy  the  fame  models.  In  many 
refpeéls  they  have  preferved  fome  re- 
femblance  to  their  anceftors,  and  thii 
is  what  I  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out« 

When  Spain  difcovered  and  con- 
quered the  New  World,  not  contented 
to  reign  over  a  great  part  of  Europe^ 
(he  agitated  and  convulfed'  the  other 
either  by  intrigue  or  military  enterprizea. 
At  this  period  the  Spaniards  were;  intox- 
icated with  that  national  pride  which 
appeared  in  the  exterior  of  their  .per- 
fons,  in  their  geilures,  language  and 
writings.  As  there  was  then  fome  rea- 
fon  for  this,  it  gave  them  an  air  dt 
grandeur  which  was  at  leaft  p^rdonol 

by 
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bjr  tliofe  whom  it  in^ived  not  wiek 
]:t^£t.  Bat  by  a  concurrence  of  un- 
iôttaioitc  circumftamcds  this  fplendour 
hm  been  eclipfed,  and  iht  afliiming  man- 
lieTs  it  eKcufed  have  f urtiVed  ké 

f 

m 

'the  Spaniard  of  tile  fifteenth  cen* 
4I117  has  di&ppearéd,  biit  his  mâik  re* 
ttiains.  Hence  ^that  exterior  fiercenefs 
and  gravity  by  which  he  is  at  prefent 
dKftingnifhed,  and  which  have  frequently 
recalled  to  my  recôUeélion  two  lines 
of  one  of  our  poets  on  the  fubjeft  of 
original  fin,  notwithftanding  the  con* 
fequehces  of  which  the  fublime  fta- 
tion  man  was  intended  to  fill  is'^ftill 
«afy  to  be  known* 

Cdk  du  haut  de  fon  trône  un  roi  précipité^ 
Qui  garde  fur  fon  front  un  trait  de  majefté  *• 

The  modem  Spaniard  ftill  prcferves 
in  his  air  and  geflure  the  marks  of  his 

ancient  greatnefs.    Whether  he  fpeaks" 

.» 

*  He  is  a  king  precipitated  from  his  throne^  Vrho 
AiU  preftrves  in  his  air  iomc  tracts  of  xtxajefty* 
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or  writes,  his  expreffions  have  atl  exag- 
gerated turh  \thich  approaches  bdmbbflL 
The  Spaniards  will  pardon  itie  fbt  tfettt^ 
itigthemin  this  point  with  "a  little  (lÉ^ 
verity.  To  'enable  them  to'fupport  it^ 
let  them  recôîlééfc  that  each  nation  hails 
its  defeâs  as  well  as  good  qualities  ;  and 
that  théfé  are  fo  joined^  that  défeéls  atte 
fometiihes  the  confecjuence  or  excëis.  of 
good  qualities,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
good  qualities  are  ah  exctife  fot^  and 
frequently  the  confequences  of  defeétSé 

I  therefore  fhall  not  fcruple  to  repeat 
that  the  Spaniard  has  an  exalted  idea  of 
his  nation  and  of  himfeif^  and  exprefles 
it  without  the  lead  difguife  of  art.  His 
vanity  is  not  nourifhed  by  thofe  plei^^ 
fant  exaggerations  which  provoke  laugh*» 
ter  rather  than  anger,  and  which  cha* 
ra£terife  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  tt^e 
provinces  of  Francp.  When  he  boaf^s 
it  is  gravely^  with  all  the  pomp  of  his 
language.  In  a  word,  the  Spaniard,  as 
a  man  of  wit  once  faid  to  me^  is  a  Gajcqti 
who  bas  pta  Jim  tbi  hffiinf 

I  am 
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.    I  am  nevefthelefs  much  difpofed  £9 
believe  that  the  genius  of  the  language 
may  alfo  be  one  reafon  for  this  pompous 
jftyle.     The  Spaniards   have  not   only 
adopted    many   words  and  cxpreffions 
from  the  Arabic,  but  their  language  » 
impregnated^  as  it  were,  with  the  oriental 
(pirit  which  the  Arabians  naturalized 
in  Spain*.    This  is  found  in  all  the  pro- 
duâions  of    Spanifh    imagination,    in 
works  of  piety^  in  comedies  and  noviels* 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  caufes  of  the 
flow  progrcfs  of  found  philofophy,  be- 
caufe  carrying  every  thing  beyond  the 
truth,  accumulating  images  round  the 
mod  fimple  ideas,  and  favouring  what- 
ever borders  upon  the  wonderful,  the 
,  fanâuary  of  truth  is  furrounded  with 
iUufion  and  rendered  inacccflSble*   The 
Spaniard    Is    fo  prolific,    fo   diforder- 
ed  in  his    conceptions,   that   to  fay  a 
man  conceives  brilliant  chimeras,  or  that 
he  receives  them  as  realities,  cuftom  has 
introduced  the  proverb,  //  fait  des  c^i- 
teaux  en  EJpagne^   he  builds  caftles   in 
Spajn^  an  expreflion,  for  the  etymology 

of 
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of  whfch,  i  think,  It  would  be  fuper- 
fluotts  to  feek  elfewhere. 

Bût  the  haughtîneft  bf  the  Spaniard^ 
which  would  be  noble  were  it  more 
moderated  9  and  his  gravity  which  al- 
ways awes,  and  fometimes  repels,  are 
compenfated  by  very  eftimable  qualities^ 
or  are  rather  the  fourcfe  of  thofe  qua- 
lities. Individual  pride,  like  that  of  a 
nation,  elevates  the  mind  and  guards  it 
againft  meannefs  ;  and  fuch  is  the  efFeâ: 
of  Spanifh  haughtinefs.  In  Spain  there 
are  vices  and  crimes  as  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  in  general  they  bear  this  na- 
tional charaâfceriftic.  It  is  obfervable  in 
the  mod  obfcure  clafTes,  }n  dungeons, 
and  even  under  rags  and  mifejy.  It 
compenfates,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
genius  of  a  language  naturally  difFufe, 
in  which  the  ear  feems  to  be  gratified 
by  an  accumulation  of  fonorous  words, 
and  wherein  multiplied  expreflions  are 
frequently  miftaken  for  an  abundance 
of  ideas.  Haughtinefs  is  coinmonly  pre- 
cife;  it  difdains  detail  and  loves  enig- 

VoL.  IL  K  matical 
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nuttical  cxpreffions  becaufe  they  vtt  eon* 
eifc,  and  leave  room  to  thinks  and  iompm 
times  to  conjefhire.  Hence  is  it  that 
the  iam«  Spaniards  who,  when  their 
imagination  is  in  the  lead  warmed»  dif« 
|Aay  àU  tht  luxury  of  their  language» 
«re  laconic  when  their  mind  is  calmu 
Of  this  I  might  give  a  hundred  exxvot^ 
pies»  but  I  ihaU  mention  one  only.  I 
had  oec^iion  to  fpeak  to  a  Spafiiard  of 
the  lowed  clafs,  and  found  him  gravely 
careflShig  a  little  child.  I  alked  him  if 
he  wçre  the  father  ?  A  Frenchman  of 
the  fame  rank  would  have  modeftly  w« 
fwered,  Yes»  Sir  ;  or»  at  leaft»  J  belieye 
fo  ;  and  would  have  faid  much  more  oqi 
the  fubje£fc  than  I  fhould  have  wifh^d 
to  hear.  The  Caftilian,  without  dif* 
turbing  himfelf»  or  even  receiving  my 
queftion  with  a  fmile»  anfwered  me 
coldly  :  "  he  was  born  in  my  houfe»** 
after  which  he  immediately  turned  the 
difcourfe  to  fome  other  fubjeâ. 

This  gravity,  almoft  become  provcf-  ' 
bial,  is  however  far  from  what  it  ia 

genc^ 
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geqcraUy  fuppofed  to  be  ;  in  faét  it  ex* 
eludes  in  the  Spaniards  what  we  caU 
affability.  They  do  not  anticipate,  but 
YT^  ^or  you;  But  this  auftfsre  covering 
fr^q^ently  conceals  a  good  and  benevo* 
lep^  mind,  which  will  become  manifefl  oa 
the  leaft  examimation*  Strangers  to  the 
yaiij  hyppçrify  ojF  Fjrench  politenefs,  the 
3pan]jards  are  fparing  in  prpfefliom. 
^l^eir  ûpile  of  benevolenc^  is  not  the 

matk  of  dpplicity,  and  their  heart  co]:]air 
monly  opens  with  their  fpatures.  Ho^ 
often  have  I  been  repulfed  by  the  ei- 
teriop  p£  a  Spaniard^^  and  reinained  4 
Ipng  time  with  put  being  able  to  ap*? 
prqach  hini,  or  to  conquer  my  repugnance, 
whiph  was  all  t^at  was  neceflary,  to 
find  ip  l^im  a  complaifance  not  affected 
but  real  ;  an  Qbliging  manner,  not  that 
which  promifes  but  that  which  grants  ! 
The  Spaniards  are,  perhaps,  in  want  of 
that  urbanity  which  is  beftowed  by  what 
we  call  a  refined  education,  but  which 
top  frequently  ferves  as  a  covering  to 
falfchoodand  contempt.  They  fupply  this 
by  that  unaffeéted  franknefs  and  good- 

K  2  nature 
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nature j  which  announces  and  infpires 
confidence. 

The  great  among  them  have  no  dig* 
nity,  if  we  mean  that  which  is  circum- 
fpeét  in  its  affability,  for  fear  of  provok- 
ing familiarity,  arid  which  cares  but 
,  little  whether  or  not  it  be  loved,  pro- 
vided it  be  but  refpefted.  Without  for- 
getting who  they  are,  they  mark  not 
in  a  mortifying  manner  the  diftinftion 
of  claffes,  and  do  not  difdain  to  form 
connexions  among  thofe  beneath  their 
own.  They  have  no  longer  among  them 
a  Duke  of  Alba,  a  Don  Louis  de  Haro, 
and  a  Penaranda,  whofe  charafters  dif- 
played  in  the  face  of  Europe,  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  propagate 
the  idea  ftill  entertained  of  the  impe- 
rious haughtinefs  of  the  Spanifh  nobi- 
lity of  the  firft  rank.  If  fome  have  ftill 
preferved  the  traces  of  it,  in  them  it  is 
coolnefs,  timidity,  and  embarraflment  ; 
or  at  leaft,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
their  point  of  contaél  with  the  reft  of 
the  nation.  * 

W« 


'  We  ;  muft  not^  forget  likowilby  that^ 
this  exterior  .graKttJjDXGuiceals  in  perfons 
of  every  clafs  b: :chécrfulnohy  ^ûxich  to 
difcover  itfelf  oaly  iieeds  ito  be  ekcited. 
To  prove  this,  I  fliajl  riot  have  rccourfe  - 
to  the-  Sipaaiflit;tbiiefl[tres^  where  buflFbon- 
eriei  are?  fo  well  received  î  ithis  would 
rather  be  an/argumeat  agamft.my  afler- 
tion,  '  becaufta  it    has  been    remarked  > 
that    the  :tibteatresi  of  gày:  nations  ^re! 
more  .ferious  thaja  thQfe  of  gcavê  ories> 
as  if  the  mind  were  principally  delighted 
with  thofe.  emotions  :  which   are  mofl; 
oppofite  touts  habitual  ftate*.  j         ;     ^ 


But  to   enable  the  reader-*  to  judge 

whether  or  not  thae  Spaniards  have  the 

vivacity  I  have  attributed  .'to  them,   ! 

will  conduit  hita.  to  circlça  where  they, 

are.  at  their  eafe  ;i  to  iheir  repafts,  even 

before  :the    vapours  .  of  i  the  .ifood   and 

wine  have  ferifeented  in  thfeir  braih;  I 

will  introduce  him  to  their. con verfatiom* 

which   abomid;  in   fprightiihe6,   plea^ 

iantries  and'  équivoques^. 'all, the  legiti-^ 
m^^te.  or  illegitimate  offspring  pf  y iva- 

h.:  .  ^3      '  city; 
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city  {  and  will  there  ifkhim^  if  this,  be 
not  more  open  and  betber  fupported  thaii 
in  French  fQcie ties,  àr^^oipètit'^Jhupirs. 
Undoubtedly  he  will  fày,  that  •  this  vi^ 
vacity  is  too  rtoify,  -that  it  is^  vulgw* 
But  contemptible  is  that  delicacy  which 
condemns  toeh  to  tirefome  iniipidity. 
Let  this  chedrfulncfs.  hqwcrer,  bei  con- 
demned or  not,  by  the  ca|)rrcc  of  fifhion,. 
it  does  not  the  lefs  exift  becaxlfe  our  pre-- 
judices  have  taken  a  tontrary  turn. 

Similar  obfeivations  may  be  made  on 
other  defeéU  with  which  the  Spaniards 
are  continually  reproached.  If  I  have 
not  quiter  abibl ved  them  from  thfeir  idle- 
nefs,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  affert, 
that  it  was  the  confequence  of.  tranfient 
circumftanees,  and  wiil.difappear  with 
them.  In  fa6t,  when  ^  witnefs  the 
à6livity  which  J  appears  upon  the  toaft  of 
Catalonia,  ithk'oughicnit.Jthe  whole  king-* 
dom  of  Valencia^  in*  the  mountains  of 
Biic^,.  ànd'in  all  places  iirtn  induftjy  is 
encouraged,  >  and  oomniodities  have  an 
eafy  and  cèft^il  f^e  ;  when  cm  the  other 

haD4 
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hiKidi  we  obférve  the  laborious  life  of 
the  iAuletiers  and  caleffiero^,  who  cou* 
rageoufly  condufl  their  mules  and  car- 
riages throughout  the  whole  country  by 
the  molt  dangerous  roads  ;  the  hufband* 
men  who,  in  the  plains  of  La  Mancha 
and  Andaluiia,  harden  themfelves  to 
the  labours  of  the  fields,  which  the  na« 
ture  of  the  foil,  the  diftance  of  their  ha- 
bitations, and  the  heat  of  the  mod  burn- 
in^tlimate  in  Europe,  render  more  pain- 
Ail  than  in  other  countries  ;  when  we 
ttinûdw  the  number  of  Galicians  and 
AftUrians  who,  like  our  Auvergnians 
and  lUmoulins,  feek  at  a  diftance  the 
flow  ^nd  painful  means  of  fubfiftence  t 
when  we  perceive  that  the  idlenefs  with 
which  the  Spaniards  are  fo  much  re- 
proached, is  circumfcribed  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  Caftiles,  that  is, 
the  part  of  Spain  the  moft  unprovided 
with  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers  ; 
it  is  but  juft,  to  conclude  that  this  vice 
is  not  an  indelible  ftain  in  the  charaâer 
of  the  Spanifh  nation  ;  that  it  is  only  the 
refult  of  the  tranfient  nature  of  things  ; 

K4  and, 
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and  that  a  governitient  a&ive  and  en- 
lightened like  the  prefent,  will  find  meant 
intircly  to  eradicate  it. 

There  is  another  defcél  which  has 
much  affinity  to  idlenefs,  at  lead  it  ma- 
nifefts  itfelf  by  much  the  fame  fymptoms  ; 
which   is  flownefs;    and  from  this  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  exculpate  the 
Spaniards.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  know- 
ledge penetrates  bijt  ilowly  into  Spun* 
In  political  meafures,  war,  and  all  the 
operations  of  government  ;  nay,  even  in 
the  common  occurences  of  life,   when  * 
other  nations  a6^,  they  dill  deliberate* 
Miftruftf  ul  and  circumfpeft,  they  fail  in 
as  many  affairs  by  flownefs,  as  others  by 
precipitation.  This  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary,  as  their  lively  imagination  fhould 
feem  of  a  nature  to  be  irritated  by  delay. 
But  in  nations,  as  in  individuals,  there  is 
not  a  fingle  quality  which  is  not  frequently 
.  modified  by  a  contrary  one,  and  in  the 
Urugglc,  the  triumph  is  always  on  the 
fide  to  which  the  mind  is  mofl  forcibly 
difpofcd  by  the  çirçumftance  of  the  mo- 

mcnt* 
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ment    The  Spaniard,  naturally  cold  and 
deliberate  when  nothing  extraordinary 
moves  hiih,  ii  inflamed  to  enthufiafm^ 
when  his  hanghtinefs,  rçfentment,  oi* 
any  of  the  palfions  which  copipofe  his 
chara6ter,  are  awakened  either  by  infult 
or  oppofition»    Hence  it  is,  that  the  Spa« 
niih  nation,  apparently  the  moil:  gravc^ 
cold,  and  flow  in  Europe,  fometimes  be* 
comes  one  of  the  moil  violent  when  cir? 
cumftances  deprive  it  of  its  habitual  calm 
and  deliver  it  up  to  the  empire  of  the 
imagination.    The  moft  dangerous  ani<* 
mais  are  not  thofe  which  are  in  the  moft 
continued  agitation*    The  afpeétofthe 
lion  is  grave  as  his  pace;   his  motions 
are  not  without  an  objeét;    his  roar- 
ings not  in  vain.    As  long  as  his  in*- 
aétion  is  undiilurbed ^  he  loves  peace  and 
filence,  but  if  he  be  provoked,  he  (hakes 
his  mane  ;  fire  fpàrkles  in  his  eyes  ;  he 
roars  tremendoufly,  and  the  king  of  ani- 
mals appears. 

It  is  this  combination  of  flownefs  and  vio^ 
lence  which  perhaps  conftitutes  the  moft 

formidabk 
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Icttttii^lè  icoiirage  ;  and  fuch  feemi} 
me  td  be  that  of  the  Spanfeutis.  The 
€a\i{4&  wbiéh  retained  them  in  continual 
biaâivity  haVé  difappeared.  The  Vici<> 
fiity  of  the  Moors,  which  was  not  fhd 
leaft  of  them»  has  long  loft  its  effeét  ; 
M  well  as  thé  tkhited  motives  of  hatred» 
jealoufy  and  fanâtidfm  which  increafed 
its  inteflfity.  The  wars  of  the  laft  cen* 
tnry^  and  that  &f  the  Spaniih  fucceffioiH 
were  not  fufScient  to  keep  it  up  to  thé 
height  at  which  it  then  was*  Spanish 
courage  therefore,  may  i^eem  abated  ;  but 
St  is  capable  tof  being  rouied,  and  is  e&Glf 
excited  upon  the  leaft  fignal.  The  re^ 
volution  in  this  refpe^  is  not  fenfible» 
except  in  circumftances  in  which  courage 
is  ufelefS)  or  fometimes  prejudicial,  ââd 
Hther  thb  vice  of  a  ferocious  peuple^  thati 
thé  virtue  of  a  polithéd  liation.  The 
tiame  done  of  infidels  excited  fury,  but; 
di«  age  of  the  Pùarros  and  Âlmàgros  ia 
forgotten,  happily  for  Spain  and  huma- 
nity. The  colonifts  of  Spanifh  America» 
•md  thp  natives  (he  has  ftill  preferved» 

no 


no  lôéger  tremble  ùhder  the  jroké  of  the' 
niotlief  countrjr; 

.4  ... 

If  rcîîgîoùéîritôlèràhcë  exîfts  în  Spàîri^ 
îlisbJily  m  •declamation  i  ànd  the  zea!  of 
pérfcciàliôfl  ië  cbhfiderably  abated,  Thô 
Sj^ïaîfei-cls'  feëgih  to  thiilk  ftiàl  religion 
màf  permît  policy  to  treat  ists  ufeful 
ùévghhêuï^y .  tfiofe  whom  thëy  had  only 
vi^^ëd  '^i  irlretoncileablé  léneiiiiés^  Ikl 
Spam ',- as- Well  las  in  oth^i' ilàtiohsi  tna 
ptdgrefi»  6f  khoWli^d^e  sitid  t^hil<E>%hy» 
théiigft  it  Éaaf  Have  béën  (Ib^,  hàé  (en* 
fibiy  Ibftehed  thie  ihàniiers.  The  tracea 
ôf  ând^ht  barbâfr%  fucdéflivisly  difa^ 
peah  AiTaffinations  were  fortberly  cùnik* 
incMi  m  Sf^ain.  Bt^ery  mati  of  refpei^abi- 
lity,  aiid  evèry  (»&'e  who  held  a  publkt 

employ'iheht  had  his  afTaâitis  àt  com-i 
mï^  {-Which  were  hiitd  ih  the  kitigdom 
of  Vatentia»  âg  it  ib  pretéûded  witneiTet 
are  îh  fome  of  the  French  provinces» 
This  dreadful  'cufloài  Wàis  in  fome  mea« 
finré  thè  cohièquencfé  (tf  the  weapohs  theâ 
in  trTè.    Oh<à  of  théfe  Wâs  a  fpecies  of 

tllangtilar  poniard  which»  concealed  un- 
der 
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der  the  cloak,-  was  drawn  forth  to  take 
vengeance  in  the  firft  moment  of  refent- 
ment.  A  ftroke  from  it  was  much  more 
dangerous  than  one  from  a  fword^»  the  nfe 
of  which  cannot  be  fecret,  and  required 
fome  dexterity;  and  it  was  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  common  poniard  known 
by  the  name  of  rejm.  The  ufe  of  tl^efe 
perfidious  weapons  is  not  yet  entirely 
^boliihedy  and  furnifhes  a  grouçtd  for 
th6  ^ccufations  with  which  foreigr^çrs 
continue  to  vilify  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
feldom  that  the  manners  of  a  people  are 
corre£bed  by  violent  and  precipitate 
means.  ^  A  minifter  of  the  prefent  reign 
has  made  the  fad  experiment.  The  long 
cloaks  and  round  hats  pulled  over  the 
face  favoured  diforders,  and  particularly 
thofe  which  endangered  the  fafety-of  the 
citizens.  He  wilhed  to  ufe  coercive  me^ns^ 
and  even  open  force,  to  prevent  their  bç- 
ing  worn  for  the  future  in  the  capital* 
The  people  mutinjied,  and  the  minifter 
lieras. facrificed;  the  manner  of  drefs  fo 
fuddônly  attacked,  was  in  part  continued 
after  his  difgrace  ;  .but'  inilder  and  more 

flow 
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flowmeafures,  the  example  of  thé  courte 
and  thofe  about  it ,  added  ^  to  the  a£ti-^ 
vity  of  a  vigilant  police,  have  confide-, 
rably  contributed  to  correft  the  eviL 
The  fpecies  of  malk,  under  the  name 
of  a  hat,  which  encouraged  infolence 
by^  infuring  impunity,  is  totally  laid 
aiide;  and  the  cloak,  very  convenient 
for  thofe  who  know  how  to  wear  it^ 
»ow  favours  nothing  but  idlenefs* 

The  ufe  of  the  fatal  poniard  ftill  exifts 
in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  çfpecially  in 
the  fouthern  provinces,  but  it  is  wholly 
confined  to  the  lowefl  rank.  Some  bra-^ 
vo$s  make  it  a  bug-bear  to  the  weak^ 
and  with  the  violent  and  paflionate  it 
is  the  inftrument  of  immediate  ven* 
geance.  The  ecclefiaftics  have  made  it 
a  part  of  their  mifiion  of  peace  and 
charity  to  difarm  their  parifhioners. 
The  archbifhop  of  Granada,  in  particu*- 
lar^  has  with  this  view  fuccelsfuUy  em-» 
ployed  his  arguments  from  the  pulpit 
Poniards  and  aifaffinations  are^  however» 
ftill  common  in  Andalufias  where  the 

power- 
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pq^/^rful  influence  of  climate  yet  if 
manifeft,  whe^  ipt  co^un^r-balaoced 
by  moi^l  agency.  Durtpg  tl^e  fqipmery 
a,  certaia  eafterly  ^^n^  ç^viis^  in  that 
pirovince  a  kind  of  pkreozy,  whic^ 
renders  thefe  çxcefiês  n^ore  common  thçi^ 
than  at  any  other  feafon  pf  tt^e  ye^. 

Bift  let  the  natural  f^ce  of  Sp^  hit 
renewed  ;  let  r^ads  and  canals  cr<c^s  the 
diftriâs  hitherto  almoft  inacceflible  ;  let 
amorç  ipafy  cpmmunicatiofi  ri^de^  the 
vigilance  of  tl^e  agents  of  goveqiipeat 
more  aâive  and  certain  ;  let  ^  ii^Cfieafe- 
ing  population  expoie  to  the  pub})^  ^i^, 
and  to  public  puniihrnent,  the  yillfuos 
Vfrho  reign  but  in  folitude,  like  vjlfl  heaâs 
in  a  defart  j  let  the  progrpfs  of  agijcul- 
ture,  indufhy,  and  commerce  give  em- 
plqyment  to  m^fchievous  idlenefs;  inja 
wprd,  let  the  prefei^t  plan  of  governr 
laent  be  executed,  and  it  will  fooa  ap- 
pear, in  this  rpfpe^  ;^8  jn  others,  that 
the  influ^ce  qf  climate  will  yjield  to 
fuch  powerful  caufes.  Tl^e  revolution 
in  manners,  iKithin  the  laft  half  cen- 

tury. 
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tuty,  evinees  the  truth  of  this  predicf 
tion.  It  was  not  until  the  prefent  cen* 
fury  that  two  harharous  cuftoms  were 
by  degrees  aholiihed,  which  ought  long 
i^fore  to  have  been  profcribed  by  reafon 
imd  humanity.  I  mean  the  RondaUa  and 
the  Ptireaieu  The  fonimr  of  thefe  is  à 
kind  of  defiance  which  two  hands  of 
muficians  give  to  each  other.  Without 
fmy  other  motive  than  that  pf  giving  at 
proof  of  bravery,  they  meet  with  fwords 
and  £re-armst  ^e  at  each  oth^r,  and 
then  clofe  with  fw(Msds.  Will  it  be  be^ 
lieved  that  this  cuftom  dill  exifts  ia 
Navarre  and  Arragon?  That  of  th« 
Peiret^i  has  but  lately  bei^  dirufed* 

This  was  alfo  a  kind  of  combat  between 
two  companies,  armed  with  iUegs,  who 
^attacked  each  other  with  (tones* 

i 

.  Socli  manners  are  equally  ihameful  to 
lliofe  who  retain  theoi  and  thp  govern^ 
aaent  l^  which  thejr  are  tolerated.  Hûw« 
fsrer»  as  there  is  fcarcely  any  vicious  cufi^ 
tsm  which  has  not  its  reafons  as  well  as 
apparent  advantagesi  there  are  certain 

,      per- 
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perfons  who  are  difpleafed  thefe  inftitn- 
tions  (hould  be  abolKhed,  Pledging  that 
though  they  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
proofs  of  ferocity,  they  are  equally  fo 
of  courage,  which  they  contribute  to 
maintain  among  the  people.  Nothing 
but  pity  remains  for  thofe  who  ihew 
by  fuch  argurhents  that  reafon,  in 
their  opinion,  is  incompatible  with 
true  courage,  the  only  one  which  the 
glory  and  fafety  of  nations  require; 
as  if  in  any  war  the  arms  of  barba- 
rians had  ever  been  known  to  com* 
bat  with  advantage  againfl:  difciplined 
troops  ;  or  the  ferocity  of  wild  difordei 
to  infure  fuccefs  in  military  operations* 
The  abettors  of  fuch  paradoxes  undouht* 
cdly  regret  the  revolution,  which  it  h 
faid  the  work  of  Cervantes  has  operated 
in  the  manners  of  Spain,  by  throwing 
an  indelible  ridicule  on  thofe  adventu* 
rers  who,  neglecting  the  duties  of  their 
dation,  and  the  care  of  their  families 
create  themfelves  dangers  to  enjoy  the 
vain  glory  of  braving  them  ;  who  oflfer 
the  aid  of  their  reftlefs  valour  to  thofe 

who 
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who  afk  it  not,  arid  whofe  importunate 
ferviccs  are  at  leaft  ufelefs  in  countries 
where  charity  watches  to  affift  the 
'wretched,  and  where  the  weak  are  pro- 
tected by  a  well  regulated  police» 

The  buU-fights  are  what  principally 
feem  to  be  fome  remains  of  barbarifm 
in  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
at  the  fame  time  they  are  more  fufcepr 
tible  of  apcdogy.  Thefe  combats,  to 
*  which  the  Spanifli  nation  has  the 
ftrongeft  attachment,  though  highly 
repugnant  to  the  delicacy,  of  the  reft  of 
Europe,  are  confidered  by  m^ny  Spa- 
niards as  one  means  of  preferving,  in 
their  nation,  the  energy  by  which  it  is 
chara6terifed  ;  from  the  habit  of  excit- 
ing  violent  emotions,  which  are  dif-  - 
agreeable  to  none  but  weak  minds. 
For  my  part,  though  I  wifli  to  re- 
fpeâ  a  tafte  which  I  confefs  is  by  no 
means  in  unifon  with  my  own,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend  what 
relation  there  is  to  llrength  and  cou- 
rage,  in  a  fpeélaçle  where  thofe  prefent 
Vol.  II,  I*  are 
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are  cxpfofed  to  no  danger,  in  which  the 
a6lors  prove  by  the  rarity  of  accidents*, 
that  the  hazard  they  run  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  excite  much  concern,  and  in 
which    the  wretched  vi6lims  that  are 
facrificed  have  nothing  to  expeél  but  a 
certain  and  painful  death,  as  a  reward 
for  their  courage  and  vigour.    Another 
proof  that  thÎ6  fpeAacle  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  is,  that  I  have  feen 
among  the  fpeftators,  children,  young 
women,   the  aged  of  both  fexes,  men 
of  every  age,  clafs,  and  character,  in  whom, 
the  habit  of  frequenting  thefe  bloody  en- 
tertainments correfted  not  their  weaknefs 
or  timidity,  or  changed  the  foftnefs  of 

*  Whatever  may  be  faid  to  the  contrary,  tbey  arc* 
f  cry  rare.  The  cavaliers  who  are  thrown  fometimei 
ceceive  contulîons,  but  during  almoft  four  year» 
that  I  was  prefent  at  bull-fights,  I  knew  but  ono 
Itorreador  who  died  of  his  wounds.  A  prieft,  how- 
«ver,  provided  with  the  viaticum  and  holy  oils,  it 
«onftantly  prefent  in  a  kind  of  latticed  box,  where 
he  is  not  feen  by  the  fpeftators  ;  a  precaution  which» 
iiotwithftanding  its  inutility,  has  been  preicrved, 
like  many  other  human  inftitutions,  merely  by  the 
Corcc  of  cuftom. 

.  their 
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tlicir  manoers.  Thefe  diverfions  are  very 
cxpenfive,  but  very  profitable  to  the 
undertakers.  The  price  of  the  loweft 
places  is  two,  or  four  reals,  according  as 
rtiey  are  expofed  to  the  fun  or  in  the 
ihade.  The  higheft  price  is  a  great  pi- 
aftre.  After  the  value  of  the  horfes 
attd  bulls,  and  the  falary  of  the  Xorré^^ 
adores  have  been  dedufted  from  the 
money  received,  the  remainder  is  com*» 
monly  dedicated  to  pious  ufes  :  at  Ma* 
drid  it  forms  the  principal  funds  for 
the  fupport  of  the  hofpitah 

Bull-fights  are  taoftly  given  in  fUm»- 
mer,  becaufe  in  this  feafon  fpeâators 
may  remain  in  the  opeft  air,  and  the 
animals  are  more  vigorous*  Privileged 
breeds  are  condemned  to  this  fpeciesof 
facrifice.  As  foon  as  the  bull  appears 
in  the  circle^  all  the  connoifTeurs  name 
the  breed  he  is  6f.  There  are  twenty 
benches  round  the  cirdle,  and  that  only 
which  is  moft  elevated  is  covered.  The 
boxes  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  edi- 
fice*   In  fome  cities^  as  in  Valladolid, 

L  %  where 
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vwhcrc  there  is  no  particular  place  fet 
apart  for  the  combat,  the  principal  fqnare 
is  converted  into  a  theatre  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  balconies  of  the  different 
.ftories  are  continued  acrofs  the  ends  of 
the  ftreets  which  there  terminate  :  the 
fight  of  the  people  of  every  clafs  aflem- 
bled  round  the  fquare,  expeâing  the 
fignal  for  battle,  and  exhibiting  in  their 
-countenances  every  fign  of  joy  and  im- 
patience, has  in  it  fomething  intereft- 
ing  if  not  pleafing. 

« 

The  exhibition  begins  by  a  kind  of  pro- 
ceffion  round  the  fquare,  in  which  the 
champions,  as  well  on  foot  as  on  horfe- 
back,,  who  are^to  attack  the  fierce  ani- 
mal, make  their  appearance  ;  after  thefe 
come  two  alguazils  on  horfeback,  grave- 
ly advancing,  in  wigs  and  black  robes, 
who  go  to  the  prefident  of  the  combat 
(the  governor  or  the  corregidor)  for  an 
order  to  begin.  The  fignal  is  immedi- 
ately given.  The  animal,  until  then 
(hut  up  in  a  kind  of  cabin,  the  door  of 
which  opens  into  the  circle^  makes  his 

ap- 
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appearance.     The  agents   of  Theraîs, 
who  have  no  quarrel  with  him,  pru-* 
dently  hàften  their  retread,  and  their, 
fear,  but  ill  feconded  by  their  hx)rfes, 
is  the    prelude   to  the   cruel   pleafure 
which  the  fpe6tators  are  about  to  enjoy*  ' 

The  bull  is  received  and  ftunncd  with 
their  cries  and  noify  expreffions  of  joy. 
He  has  firft  to  combat  with  the  horfe- 
men  (Picadores)  who,  cloathed  after  the 
ancient  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
as  it  were  feftened  down  upon  their  fad- 
dies,  wait  for  him  armed  with  long* 
lances.  This  exercife,  which  requires- 
addrefs,  ftrength  and  courage,  has  no* 
thing  in  it  degrading.  Formerly  the: 
greateft  among  the  nobility  difdained; 
not  to  take  a  part  in  it  ;  at  prefent,  even 
fome  hidalgos  folicit  the  honor  of  com-: 
bating  on  horfeback,  and  upon  jocca- 
fion  are  previoufly  prefented  to  the  peo-  ' 
pie  under  the  aufpices  of  aipatroil,  who 
is  commonly  one  of  the  principal  per- 
lons of  the  court. 

L3  The 
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fThc  Picadorcs,  whoever  they  may  be, 
open  the  fcene.    The  bull,  without  be- 
ing provoked,  frequently  attacks  them, 
from  which  circumftance,  when  it  hap-^ 
pens,  all  the  fpeâators  conceive  a  great 
opinion  of  his  courage.     If,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  pointed  fteel  which  repels 
his  attack,  he  again  returns  to  the  charge, 
the  cries  are  redoubled,  pleafure  then 
becomes  enthufiafm  :  but  if  the  animal 
be  pacific,   difconcerted,    and  cowardly 
runs  round  the  circle,  avoiding  his  per-r 
fecutors,  murmurs  and  hillings  refound 
throughout    the    theatre.       AH    tbofe 
within  whofe  reach  he  paiTes,  load  him 
with  blows  and  execrations.  It  feems  as 
if  he  were  a  common  enemy  who  has  a 
great  crime  to  expiate,  or  a  viâim  whofe 
lacrifice  is  of  confequence  to  all   the 
people.  If  nothing  can  roufe  his  courage, 
he  is  judged  unworthy  of  being  tor- 
mented by  men,  and  the  repeated  cries  of 
fcrrasjpçrros^  bring  on  him  new  enemies. 

Great  dogs  are  then  let  loofc  upon 
Jiim,  wlio  feize  him  by  the  neck  and 
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cars-  The  animal  now  finds  the  ufe  of 
his  natural  weapons.  The  dogs  thrown 
into  the  air,  fall  ftunned,  and  fometimes 
lacerated,  upon  the  ground  j  they  life 
again,  renew  the  combat,  and  commonly 
end  by  overthrowing  their  adverfary, 
who  then  perifties  ignobly.  On  the 
contrary;  if  lie.  has  prefehtçd  himfelf 
irith  a  good  grace,  his  career  is  more 
glorious,  but  longer  and  more  painful. 
The  fir  ft  a6t  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to 
tTie'  combatantls  on '  horfeback  ;  this  is 
aie  moft  animated  but  the  moft  bloody 
and  difgufting  part  o^  the  whole.  The 
irritated  animal  '  braves  the  ftcel  which 
liiakes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  .fells 
furioufly  upon  the  innocent  horfp  who 
carries  his  enemy,  gores  his  fides  and 
overturns  him  with  his  rider» 

•  -        • 

In  this  cafe,  the  latter  upon  the 
ground  and  difarmed,  is  in  imminent 
danger,  until  the  combatants  on  foot, 
called  CbuloSy  come  to  his  affiftapce,  and 
provoke  the  animal  by  (baking  before 
IhiiFs  of  different  colours. 

'    L4  But 
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But  it  is  not  without  danger  to  them- 
felves  that  they  fave  the  difmounted 
horfeman.  The  bull  fometimes  purfues 
them,  and  they  then  have  need  of  their 
utjnoft  agility.  They  frequently  efcapc 
him  by  letting  fall  the  fluff  which  is  their 
only  weapon,  and  upon  which  the  fury  of 
the  deceived  animal  is  exhaufted.  But  it 
fometimes  happens  that  he  is  not  thus  to 
be  impofed  upon,  and  the  champion  ha& 
no  other  refource  than  leaping  over  th« 
barrier  fix  feet  high,  which  forms  the 
intenof  of  the  circle.  In  fomc  places 
there  are  two  barriers,  and  the  interme- 
diate.fpace  forms  a  kind  of  circular  gal- 
lery, tehind  which  the  purfued  torre- 
ador  is  in  fafety.  But  wheji  the  barrier 
is  fingle,  the  bull  npsakes  efforts  to  leap 
^  it,  which  he  fome-timès.  accompliflies» 
The  alarm  of  the  nearefl  fpeftators  may 
eafj^y  be^  imagined  ;.  bljeir  precipitation 
in  retirif^g,  and  tcrowding  upon  the 
upper  bepches^  be^qmes  more  fatal  to 
them  than  the  fury  of  the  animal,  whiqh 
rtuhjbl^ng  at  each,  ftep  upon  the  narrow 
Hud  uneven  fpacc,  r^her  thinks  of  fa- 

1  .-r  .  viog 
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vkig  himfelf  than  fatisfying  hia  Ycn-> 
geance;  and  befides,  ibon  hâh  under 
the  bIow:s  that  are  haftily  audi  rq^ ettedbjp 
given  him.  .. 

l^xcept  iû  thefe  cafes^  ^kk  vlcc:  rare, 
he    returns    to   the   charge*    His  difr»  . 
mounted  adyer&ry  having  had  time  ta 
recover  himfklf,  immediately  mounts^  hi& 
horfe  jagain^  provided  the  latter  be  nolr 
too  much  wounded^  and  the  attack  if) 
renewed  ;  but  the  cavalier  is  frequently' 
obliged   to  change  his  horfe.  :  i  have: 
feen  feven  and  eight  horiies  gored,   or 
their  bowels  torn  out,  by  the  fame  bull, 
fall  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.     No» 
words.can  thenfuflBciently  celebrate  thefe^ 
afts  of  prowefs,  which  for  feveral  days* 
become  the  favourite  fubjeébs  of  con*; 
verfatioQ.    The  horfes,  aiïonifhing  ex^^ 
amples  of  patience,  courage  and  docility, 
prefent,  before  they  die,  a  fight  atwhich> 
I  fhall  willingly  permit  my  gay  country- 
men to  ftiudder»  .They  tread  under  their  ' 
feet  their  bloody  entrails  which  fali  from 
their,  lacerated  fides,  and  for  ibmetime* 

obey 
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t>bey  the  hand  which  leads  them  on  ta 
new  torments*  Difguft  then  feizes  fuch 
x>f  the  fpeâators  as  poffefs  any  fenfibility 
and  embitters  thçir  pleafure. 

9 

\ 

But  a  new  a£i  foon  reconciles  them  to 
the  diverfion.  When  it  is  judged  that 
the  bull  has  been  fufficiently  tormented 
by  the  combatants  on  horfeback,  thefe 
withdraw,  and  leave  him  to  the  champi* 
ons  on  foot,  called  iafukrilJeros  ;  whp 
meet  the  animal,  and  the  moment  he 
attacks  them,  flick  into  his  neck,  two 
by  two,  a  kind  of  arrow,  called  a  iande^ 
rillay  terminated  like  a  fifh-hook,  and 
ornamented  with  little  dreamers  of  (tain* 
ed  paper.  The  fury  of  the  bull  is  re- 
doubled ;  he  roars,  and  his  vain  efforts 
render  more  acute  the  dart  which  has 
been  lodged  in  him.  This  lafl  torment 
gives  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  difplay  of 
the  agility  of  his  new  adverfaries.  The 
fpçétators  at  firfl  tremble  for  their  fafoty 
when  they  fee  them  brave  the  terrible 
horns  of  the  animal  ;  but  their  fkilful 
hands  give  the  blow  fo  furely,  and  they 

efcape 
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efcape  fo  nimbly  from  the  clanger,  that 
after  a  few  times  they  are  neither  pitied 
nor  admired  ;  and  their  addrefs  appears 
nothing  more  than  a  trifling  epifode  in 
the  tragedy  of  which  the  cataftrophe  i$ 
as  follows* 

When  the  vigour  of  the  bull  appears 
silmoft  exhaufted,  and  his  bloody  flowing 
fiTom  twenty  wounds,  and  pouring  from 
his  neck,  moiftens  his  robuft  fides^  the 
fury  of  the  people,  thus  fatiated  upon  him» 
calls  for  another  victim;  the  prefident 
then  gives  the  fignal  for  his  death,  which 
is  announced  by  the  found  of  drums 
and  trumpets.    The  Matador  advances 
and  is  feen  alone  in  the  circle  ;  in  one 
I^and  he  holds  a  long  knife,  in  the  other 
a  kind  of  flag  which  he  waves  before  his 
adverfaiy.    Thu?  together  they  ftop  and 
Qbferve  each  other-    The  impetuofity  of 
the  bull  is  feveral  times  avoided  by  the 
agility  of  the  Matador,  and  the  pleafure 
of  the  fpeftators  is  rendered  more  lively 
\>j  their  fufpence.  Sometimes  the  animal 
femalns  inunbveable;    he   icrapes  the 

ground 
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ground  with  his  feet  and  feems  to  ine<« 
ditate  'vengeance.  Thofe  who  are  fa* 
miliar  with  thé  beauties  of  Racine,  may 
thea  perhaps  recolleâ:  the  two  following 
iiae&  of  that  admirable  author. 

tf  * 

II  le  voit,  il  l'attend  et  fon  ame  irritée, 

Pour  quelque  ^rand  deflèin  femble  s'être  arrêtée.* 

The  hull  ia  this>  fitaation,  and  thë* 
Matador  whoi  difcovera  his  intention 
and)  Qzveitûlf  obfenres  his  flighteft-  ino*^ 
tion^.  fbrm  a:  piAure  which  an  able  pen*^ 
dl  might  noO  difdain  to  delineate.  The 
fiiéhce^of  theiaflèmbly  refpeâsthis  dumb 
fcene;.  At  length  the  Matador  gives  the 
fiataL  blow  ;  and  if  thé  animal  immedi- 
ately fall  s^  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror 
is  celebrated' by  a  thoufand  exclamations  ; 
but  if  the:  blow  be  not  decifive,  if  the 
bull  ftrrvives  and  again  ftrives  to  brave 
the  fatal  knife,  the  murmurs  are  not  lefs 
numerous.  The  Matador,  whofe  addrefs' 
was  about  to  be  extolled  to  the  (kies,  is* 

*  He  &QS  and  waits  for  him,  and  his  irritated  mind 
fccms  to  be  fixed  on  fome  great  deiign. . 

;      ^  confidered 


v6Q»ftdeisdQnl7«acihiixify:batclier.    He 
vJoftantly  enfleavomrs  to  xecover  fvovn  his 
.diigrace^  and  difarm  the  feveditf  of  kh 
Judges.    His  izeal  fometknes  hcpmneB  « 
tblwd  fury,  and  his  partifans  Creaillâe  far 
the  confequences  of  his  ioipitadenae.    Jfit 
iaft  he  gives  a  better .direâed  blow.    Xbe 
animal  vomits  fbeams  of  blood,  andtfi?fiig- 
gUng'wjth  death,  ftaggers  and  falls,  wi^ 
^is  conqueror  becomes  intoxicated  ^itli 
the.  applaufes  of  the  people. .    The  bull  ^ 
then  tied  by  the  horns  which  have  be- 
4a:ayed  bis  valour  ;    and,  although  fo 
lately  furious  and  haughtjr,  is  ignomini- 
ouily  dragged  from  the  circle  be  has  joft 
Jiononred,  leaving  nothing  behind  hut 
the  traces  of  his  blood,  and  the  remem* 
brance  of  his  exploits,  which  is  foon  ef- 
faced, by  the  appearance  of  his  fuccdfibn 
On  each  of  the  days  dedicated  to  theie 
feafts  are  facrificed  (at  leaft  at  Madrid) 
fix  bulls  in  the  morning  and  twcflw  in 
the  afternoon.    The  names  of  the  com- 
bâtants  of  each  are  previoufly  annbwnceë 
ill  the  public  prints.    The  three  Iaft  <X 
the  animals  are  exclufively  left  to  thé 

Matador^ 
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Matador^  who^  without  the  affiftance  <^ 
the  Picadores,  employs  all  his  dexterity^ 
to  vary  the  pleafxires  of  the  fpedtators. 
He  fometimes  f uffers  an  intrepkl  ftranger, 
mounteci  upon  another  bull,  to  combat 
them  ;  at  others  he  turns  a  bear  againft 
them.  The  laft  bull  is  particularly  de- 
voted to  the  entertainment  of  the  po^ 
pulace.  The  points  of  his  horns  are 
covered  with  a  round  cafe,  which  d^ 
ininifhes  the  effeâ  of  their  ftrokes. 

In  this  date  the  bull,  which  is  then  cat- 
led  Emboladoy  lofes  the  power  of  piercing 
and  lacerating  his  adverfary.  The  fpec- 
tatojrs  defcend  in  crowds  to  torment  him, 
each  according  to  his  own  manner,  and 
often  expiate  their  cruel  pleafure  by  vie* 
lent  contuiions.  But  the  creature  always 
falls  at  laft  under  the  blows. of  the  Ma^ 
tadon  The  few  fpeftators  who  par* 
take  not  of  the  general  fury,  regret  that 
thefe  wretched  animals  purchafe  not  their 
lives,  at  leaft,  at  the  expence  of  fo  many 
tortures  and  efforts  of  courage*  They 
would  willingly  aid  them  to  efcape  from 

their 
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their  perfecutors.  In  the  humane  few^ 
difguft  fuccceds  to  compaffion^  and  wcet 
rinefs  to  difguft  :  the  uniform  fucceffion 
of  fimilar  fcenes  throws  a  languor  upon 
the  amufement  which  the  fpeâacle  pro- 
ix&ifed  at  the  beginning. 

But  to  the  connoiffeurs  who  have  ftu*  . 
died  the  artifices  of  thebuU,  the  refourcea 
of  his  addrefs  and  fury,  the  different 
methods  of  alluring,  deceiving,  and 
tormenting  him  (for  in  fome  provinces 
this  is  a  ftudy  from  youth  to  manhood) 
no  fcene  refembles  aiiother,  and  they 
pity  frivolous  obfervers  who  know  not 
liow  to  diftinguifli  their  variety. 

In  this  purfuit,  as  in  others,  the  fpirit 
of  party  confers  reputation  ;  and  difputes 
or  exaggerates  fuccefs.  When  1  arrived 
at  Madrid,  the  connoiifeurs  were  di« 
vided  between  two  famous  Matadores^ 
Coftillares  and  Romero,  as  people  migh^ 
be  in  other  countries  with  refpeét  to  thç 
merits  of  two  celebrated  aétors.  Each 
fç^  was  as  enthuiiaftic  in  its  evilogium$ 

and 
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•and  pofitivc  în  dcdficm  tis  the  Glucki^t 
«nd  Piccimjb  pei%aps  were  in  France* 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  tbat  the  art  of 
tifltng  a  bull,  whidi  feems  to  be  the 
texdufiTe  privilege  of  a  butdier,  flloùld 
be  gravely  difcuffed,  and  extolled  ,Witli 
tranfport,  not  only  by  the  peopk,  but 
•fey  th€  moft  fenfible  men,  and  women 
•of  the  greatcft  fenfibility. 

We  can  fcarcely   conceive  how  the 
tAariot  races  in  the  Olympic  games  could 
fcrmifh   Pindar  with  a  fubjedt  for  his 
foblime  odes,  whicTi  charmed  all  Greece, 
and  confered  immortality  on  the  con- 
querors.   The  bull-fights  feem  to  bé  a 
fubje6t  ftill  more  fterile,  .and  yet  infpire 
^nthufiafnu    Every  thing  which  pleafes 
us  in  childhood,  or  that  awakens  in  our  . 
minds  violent  emotions  which  are  not 
abated  by  habit,  may  excite  ai^d  excufe 
that  exalted  fentiment.    Nothing  ought 
to  be  inferred  againft  the  morals  of  a 
kiation  from  objects,  whatever  they  ra^f 
t)e,  by  which    enthufiafm  is  infpired. 
ThA  combats  6f  gladjaton,  and  the  hoj:^ 
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contefts  of  criminals  with  ferocious 
beads  excited,  jit  in  the  Roi^^qs.  Horfe 
races  produce .  in  the  Engliih  a  kind  of 
delirium*  Shall  we,  on  this  accqunt,  re* 
fufe  the  title  of^d  poliflied  people  to  the 
former,  or  tht^:  of  a  philofophical  jQiation 
to  the  latter  i  [  In  like  nt^inner  the 
Spaniards,  notwithitanding  their  ^mo- 
derate lore  of  bull-rfights^  -and  the  bar- 
barous pleafure  they  take  in  feeing  the 
blood  of  thofe  innocent  and  courageous 
anionals  fhed^  ^ê  not  therefçdre  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  every  amiable  and  delicate 
emotion.  After  leaving  thefç  bloody 
diverdons,  they  eiijoy  not  lefs  the  plea- 
fures  of  domeftic  peace,  the  confidence 
of  f riendfliip»  and  the  deUghts  of  love  ; 
their  heart»  are  not  lefs  fufceptible  of 
pity,  nor  is  tlj^f  courage  more  ferocious* 
I  am  pf  opmipn  that  in  the  age3  when 
iingle  combs^ta  and  aflaflinations  were 
more  frequent,  they  were  not  more  at- 
tfiched  than  at  prefent  to  their  favou- 
rite 4iverfion« 

Voi..n.  M        .  .They 
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-  They  arfe  become  ibacV  more  pacific* 
Their  -mamiers'^^rô^ifcrftenieki  'Without 
thelb-pdffibfi  for  bull- figh*s  being  <liini- 
-mthed;  it  ftiirexifts'ih  all  its  fetvour. 
•|-»The  day  on  \Vhich  ithey  are  celébpdtcd 
iS^  âsLJf  of  rejoicirig  for  the  whole  dif- 
triél,  as  well  as  for  thé  inhabitants  for 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  round  the  place. 
The  artift  who  can  fcarceiy  provide  for 
his  fubfiftence,  has  always  a.  furpluB  lx> 
expend  on  this  fpeôacie.  ^The  vecy 
chaftity  of*  the  poor  girly  whofe  poverty 
fhould  exclude  her  from  it>  would  be  in 
danger  :  her  firft  feducet  \*rould  bè  the 
'  man  who  (hould  pay  for  Her  admiflion« 

•        •  •  •  ;;    • 

The'  Spanith  goverrimenir  is  well  awanr 
of  the  moral  and  psblfticail  inconven^ieooe 
.of  this  kind  of  phrenty;  it  has  long 
been  convinced,  that  fora^ople^amODg 
whom  it  would 'Wjfh  to 'encourage  in- 
duftry,  it  is  a  cauft  of^diférders  and  dif- 
fipation  ;  that  it  is  prejâdicial  to  agri- 
culture by  facrificing,  in  f45th  numbers, 
the  robuft  animals  which  mîght  be  em* 
'ployed  in  cultivation,  by  deftroying  the 

fource 
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fonrCe  o(  cattle  which  would  fertilize 
the  country  and  feed  the  inhabitants, 
and  by  tiirning  the  paftures  from  their 
moft  valuaUe  deflination.  But  it  is 
forced  to  have  refpei^  for  amuféments, 
which,  perhaps,  could  not  be  openly 
attacked  without  danger;  it,,  however, 
avoids  encouraging  them.  Formerly  the 
court  counted  the  bull-fights  in  the. 
number  of  entertainments  it  gave  at 
certain  times.  The  plaza*raayor,  on 
fuch  occafions,  was  the  theatre  of  thefe 
exhibitions.  The  king  and  his  family 
honoured  the  fpeâacle  with  their  pre- 
fence.  His  military,  houfhold  prefided 
to  keep  order.  His  halbardiers  formed 
the  inner  circle  of  the  theatre,  and  their 
long  weapons  were  the  only  barrier 
they  oppofed  to  the  dangerous  ca-? 
prices  of  the  bull.  Thefe  feafts,  which 
by^diitinâion  were  .called  Fieftas-reales^ 

are  become  more  rare.  There  has  been 
but  one  under  the  prefent  reign.  The 
rdfgning  monarch,  who  endeavours  to 
poiiih  the  manners  of  his  nation  and 
to  'turn  its  attention  towards  more  ufe«^ 

M  2  fui 
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ful  Qbje6i;g,  wifliw  to  defti'oy  in  it  im 
inclination  in  which  he  perceives  ao- 
thing  but  inconvenience  }  but  he  is  too 
wife  to  employ  violent  means* 

I 

He  has,  however»  coniined  the  num-» 
ber  of  bullrfights  to  thofe  of  which  the 
produce  fcrves  to  the  fupport  of  fome 
charitable  inftitution,  referving  to  hiiQ* 
felf  the  power  of  hereafter  fubfl;itu(ing 
Mher  funds.  The  combats,  by  this 
means  rendered  Içfs  frequeijt,  will,  pcr- 
hapsp  lofe  by  degrees  a  part  of  theif 
at&aâion,  until  more  favoumble  cir« 
cumftances  fhall  permit  them  to'bççn* 
tirely  aboliflied. 


.  It  is  thus,  that,  hy  fucceffive  graida* 
tions,  more  the  efFe£t  of  time  than  wif* 
dom,.the  manners  of  a  people  are  re- 
formed  and  foftened.  Thofe  of  the  Spa-» 
niards  have  within  the  laft  century  lui^ 
dergone,  in  other  refpèâs,  fenfible  re^ 
volutions.  Formerly  the  point  of  ho- 
nour, delicate  to  excefs,  occafioaed 
among  them  fréquent  duels  ;  were  oâier 

proofo 
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proofs  \^ntihg,  theîi*  comedies  and  no* 
Vels  would  furnlfh  a  fufficîént  number; 
Atprefent  their  courage  is  not  fo  reftlefs, 
yet  it  is  ftill  fufficient  in  titné  ôF  war  to 
defend  the  country  without  diftnrbing 
its  repofe  during  the  mild  reign  of  peace. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Spaniards  have 
preferved  their  ancient  virtoe^,  patience 
and  fobriêty  ;  the  former  renders  them 
^onftant  in  their  énterptizes,  and  înde-. 
lâtigable  in  their  labours;  the  latter 
pfeferVfes  thetti  from  the  cKceffes  too 
Common  in  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
ïopc.  I  mean  not  to  diminifh  their  merit; 
béfides  of  what  importance  is  the  caulfe 
of  virtues  in  men,  provided  they  are 
ufeftil  In  their  effeàs.  I  dare  therefore 
affert,  that  the  fo  much  boafted  fobriety 
of  the  Spaniards  is,  in  a  great  meafnre, 
the  confequence  of  their  phyfical  con- 
ftitution,  and  of  the  quality  of  their 
food.  Their  robuft  and  mufcular  bo- 
dies, dried  and  hardened  by  the  adUve 
heal  of  a  burning  climate,  fupport  better 
the  deprivation  and  fuperabundance' of 

M  3  nouriftb* 
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nourifliment.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  ab- 
ftinence  to  which  they  may  be  compelled 
does  not  weaken  them  ;  in  the  fécond, 
their  ftrength  refifts  the  exceflcs  of  in- 
temperance. The  flefli  of  animals,  at 
leaft  in  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of 
Spain,  contains,  in  a  given  quantity, 
more  nutritive  matter  than  elfewhere. 
Their  roots,  lefs  fpongy  than  in  coun- 
tries where  water  contibutes  more  than 
.the  fun  to  their  growth,  are  of  a  more 
^ourifliing  fubftance.  Strangers  who 
remain  fometime  at  Madrid,   foon  per- 

*        » 

ceive  this  fupedority,  and  if  they  yield 
.to  the  appetite  they  may  have  upon  their 
arrival,  an  endemi?,!  difeafç,  called  Entri- 
^adoj  a  kind  of  cholic,  which  the  phy- 
ficians  of  the  country  only  know  how 
to  treat,  painfully  informs  them  of  their 
change  of  food  and  climate.  It  is  fo 
true,  that  the  power  of  eating  little  or 
much  is  a  confequence  of  air  and  foil, 
that  in  the  provinces,  or  in  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Valencia,  for  inft^nçc,  where 
aliments  contain  lefs  fubftance,  a  much 
greater  indulgence    of  the  appetite   is 

neither 
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n^^ither  profcribed  hy  (JulVoni  j^or  p/e- 
judiciial  to  health*    With  réfpe^  to.  in-  -. 
toxkating  .  liquQrs,  the  fpbriety .  of  the . 
Spaniards  procçç^s' in  a  gro^t:  tpeafure 
from  Nature,   wjiich,  ahvaj%,  employ- 
ing means  proportioned  to  her  end,  has . 
beftowed  on  them  a  conOiitution  anaia- 
gous  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wines  pro- 
duced by    theif  foil,    whilft   ftrangers 
cannot  with  impunity^  drink,  of  them  to 
excefs.      Nothiag  â%  more   upcoQimon 
than  to  fee  a  Spaniard  inebrjiat^d  with 
wine,  although  that  which  he  drinks 
is:  more  fpiritous  than  thofe  of  France; 

and  if  a  drunken  feldier  be  i^;m,thd^ 

»  Il 

ftreets  of  Madrid,  .it  is  very  prpb^ble  h^ 
is  a  foreigner. 

r  • 

We  may  remark  on  this  occafiop,  that 
fobriety  fcems  to  be  the  inheritaocfe  of 
the  inhabitant§:bf  the  South,  aa  intem- 
perance is  that  of  thofei  of  the  North. 
Wc  -may  alfo.  obfefve,  that  the  people 
who  commit  moft  cxceffes  in  drinking 
are  not  thofe  whofc  foil  produces  the 
liquors  by  which  they  are  inebriated,  as 

M  4  if 
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if  Natûf ê;  '  which  Jhas  given  them  the 
peans  of  fatisfying- their  tbirft  and  ap- 
petite, arid  fecfapted  their  organs  to  the 
iffé*  of  thèfemeani,  intended  to  punifh 
them  fbf  feeking,  at  û  diftance»  the  food 
and  liquor  ûie  *  has  created  for  others* 
Thefe  difpofitions  are  undoubtedly  de- 
ranged by  other  combinations.  Habit 
changes  them  in  more  than  one  climate  ; 
hot  it  fetems'tomethat  with  a  little  at* 
tention^  it  is  eafy  to  difcovet^'the  trace» 

of  the  primitive  intentions  of  Nature* 

.  ■  •  ?  "  •  .      . 

However  this  may  be,  the  Spaniards 
will  pardon  me  for  confidering  their  fo- 
briety^  ai^'àVîrtiie  of  climate;  this  is  only 
refembling  them  to  other  nations,  and 
even  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  human 
fpecieS,'  who  equally  owe  their  qualities 
to  their  education,  rank  in  life,  habits, 
the  examples  they  have  before  them,  and 
a  thoiifand  other  caufes  which  depend  not 
on  themfelves.  î  It  i6  ft  ill  a  great  merit 
not  to  refift  beneficial  impulfes. 

!  Tb«L 
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The  Spaniards  have,  befidéi,  that  of 
triumphing  over  thofe  influences  which 
difpo{eto  certain  cxceffes,  for  wjiich  they 
^  might  have  ferved  as  an  apology*  I  have 
particularly  in  vieMr  a  depraved  tafte,  re^ 
probated  by  Nature,  injurious  to  the  hit 
fex^  arid  too  coitaniort  among  the  people 
of  the  fouth/  This  is  abfoltrtely  Uù- 
kàowft  in  Spain. 

Jfealoufy^  another  outrage  otl  the  fex, 
the  objeft  of  our  homage^  feems  alfo  to 
depend  tipoii  the  influence  ot  climate 
Which  feomrtiunicates  its  ardoûT  to  the 
ienfes   and  imagination.      This  odious 
paffion^  formerly  fo  injurious  in  its  fuf- 
picions^  cruel  in  its  precautions,  and  im- 
placable and  fometimes  atrocious  in  its 
refentmerits,  is  itluch  weakened  among 
the   modern   Spaniards.    There  are  no 
people  in  Europe  among  whom  fewer 
jealous  hulbands  are  to  be  fotind.    Thé 
women,  who  were  formerly  hidden  froni 
the  public,  of  whom  it  was  fcarcely  po{^ 
fible  to  gain  a  glimpfe  through  the  open-! 
ings  of  th,e  lattices,  which  undoubtedly 

owe 
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owe  their  name  to  the  vile  fentimcnt 
which  was  the  caufe  of  their  being  in- 
vented *,  now  enjoy  full  liberty.  Their 
rivals,  the  only  remains  of  their  ancient 
fervitude,  only  ferve  at  prefent  to  fhel- 
ter  their  charms  from  a  burning  fun, 
and  to  render  them  more  attraâive. 
Firft  invented  by  jealoufy,  they  are  now 
employed  to  very  different  purpofes.  Co- 
quetry has  converted  them  into  one  of 
its  moft  feducing  ornaments  ;  and  in  fa- 
vpuring  fecrefy  they  infure  impunity  to 
the  ftolen  pleafures  of  love#  The  lovers 
who,  under  the  balconies  of  their  in- 
vifible  miftreffes,  fighed  without  hope, 
and  had  nothing  but  their  guittar  for 
witnefs  and  interpreter,  are  banifhed  to 
comedies  and  romances.  Hufbands  are 
become  more  docile,  wives  more  accef- 
lible,  and  conquefts,  as  it  is  faid,  lefs 
flow  and  diflScult.  In  this  refpeél  it  be- 
longs not  to  me  to  pronounce  the  culo- 
gium  of  Spanifh  manners.    Were  I  to 


*  JalouJUy  ,  in   the  French  language,    fignifies  se 
lattice. 

confine 
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confine  myfelf  to  the  evidence  of  my  own 
experience,  there  are  no  womejj  in  Eu- 
rope more  pure*  Whether  it  was  from 
fcruple,  want  of  addrefs,  or  that  I  felt 
not  in  myfelf  conftancy  fufficient  for  the 
affiduities  to  which  thofe  who  render  ho- 
mage  to  the  Spanilh  ladies  muft  be  de- 
voted;  or  whether  I  was  deterred  by 
.dangers  ft  ill  more  to  be  feared,  although 
in  fome  refpe6ls,  perhaps  chimerical,  to 
which. lovers  are  expofed,  I  have  no  lefs 
rcafonto  believe  in  their  virtue,  than 
to  do  juftice  to  their  charms.  But  not 
to  advance  any  thing  upon  fufpicious 
evidence,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  nothing  rela- 
tive  to  the  Spanilh  ladies  of  which  I  have 
not  myfelf  a  knowledge. 

The  women  of  eveiy  country  have  par- 
ticular charms  by  which  they  are  cha- 
raéterifed.  In  England,  by  the  elegance 
of  their  fhape,  and  modefty  of  their  car- 
riage ;  in  Germany  by  frefhnefs  of  com,- 
plexion,  and  in  France  by  that  amiable 
gaiety  whieh  animates  all  their  features. 
The  charm  felt  on  approaching  a  Spanifh 

lady. 
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lady  has  fomething  of  deception  which 
is  not  eafily  defined*  It  owes  but 
little  to  the  aid  of  the  toilet.  The  com- 
plexion of  a  Spanifli  beauty  is  never  or-* 
namented  with  borrowed  brilliance  :  art 
fupplies  not  the  colouring  which  nature 
has  refufed  by  expofing  her  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  burning  climate.  But  by 
how  many  beauties  is  flie  recompenfed 
for  her  palenefs  ?  Where  are  finer  (hapes, 
greater  eafe  in  every  hiotioh,  olr  fofter 
delicacy  of  feature  to  be  found  thâù 
among  the  Spanifli  beauties  ?  Grave,  and 
rather  melancholy,  at  firft  fight,  yet, 
ihould  one  of  thefe  fair  ones  open  on  you 
her  large  black  eyes,  full  of  expreflloOp 
Ihould  ftie  accompan3r  her  glances  with  à 
fniile,  infenfibility  itfelf  falls  at  her  feet* 
But  if  the  coldnefs  of  her  reception  dif- 
courage  not  her  admirer  from  addreffing 
her,  (he  is  as  decided  and  mortifying  ill 
her  difdain,  as  flie  is  feducing  in  permit-* 
ing  him  to  hope. 

In  the  laft  cafe  û\e  leaves  hifh  no  room 
to  fear  a  long  cruelty  ;  hut  perfeverance» 

whiçk 
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which  in  other  countries  accelerates  the 
dénouement^  muft  furvive  it  in  Spain,  and 
j^comes  a  fevere  duty.  The  fortunate  men 
whom  fhe  deigns  to  conquer,  and  who  ara 
called  Çortejosy  ar^  lefs  difintereftedbutnot 
lefs  alliduous  than  the  cicifbei  of  Italy.  A 
total  fecrifice  is  required  of  them^  They 
muft  give  proofs  of  this  at  all  hours  of 
the  day 9  accompany  the  lady  to  the  pub-» 
lick  walk,  the  theatres,  and  even  the 
<x>nfe(iional.  But  what  is  particular  in  thi^ 
\LmA  of  intimacy,  is  that  two  pierfons  thus 
pnited  by  a  fentiment  which  feems  inex* 
h^uftible,  ^e  frequently  fiUntj  melan» 
çholy,  and  appear  not  as  in  other  places, 
happy  in  the  happinefs  of  each  other'* 
company.  I  know  not  if  I  injure  the 
SpAmih  fair  fe^c.;  but  I  am  difpofed  to 
l^lteve,  their  chains  are  not  To  eafy  to  bo 
borne,  as  difficult  to  avpid..  The  Spaniih 
bdauty  is  faid  to  be  very  rigorous  in  many 
refpeâs  ;  her  caprice^  are  fometimes  ra?> 
ther  haity,  and  too  obedient  to  the  im« 
|iulfe  of  an  ardent  imagination.  But  that 
which  is  not  eafy  to  conciliate  with  her 
^tomaUy  varying  fancies,    and,  concurs 

with 
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With  a  thoufand  other  ôbfervations  to 
prove  the  incoherency  of  the  humaii 
heart,  both  in  male  and  female,  is  tlie 
conftancy  of  Spanifh  women  in  their  at- 
tachments. The  intoxication  they  caufe 
and  experience,  far  difterent  from  all  ex- 
trcme  agitations  or  afFcftions  of  the  mind, 
which  continue  but  a  fhort  time,  is  pro- 
longed  greatly  beyond  the  common  term; 
and  I  faw,  during  my  refidence  in  Spain, 
more  than  one  fuch  paffion  continue 
tondant  till  the  parties  expired  with  did 
age.  I  have  frequently  fought  for  thé 
reafon  of  this  conftancy  ;  which  difcon- 
certed  all  my  ideas,  and  have  imagined 
it  to  be  in  a  religious  fcruple,  ceitainly 
ill  underftood,  as  moft  fucb  fcruples  are; 
Perhaps,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  the  confei- 
ence  of^  a  Spaniih  lady,  fufficieiitiy 
complaifant  to  permit  her  one  gratifica- 
tion which  oflfends  her  duty,  would  be 
terrified  at  a  fuccefTion  of  infidelities.  In 
the  firft  {he  may  poffibly  find  an  excufa 
in  human  infirmity,  in  the  irrefiftible 
wilh  of  the  heart,  wjiich  inclines  her 

towatds 
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.  towards  one  ôbjeâ,  deftined  by  nature  to 
fix  her  afFeAions. 

It  belongs  to^hofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  female  heart  and  confcience  to 

judge  of  this  conje6ture»  It  is  certain, 
that  in  Spain,  more  than  in  any  other 

•  country,   both  men  and  women  appear 

'  to  conciliate  the  irregularity  of  manners 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  obfervancc  of 
religious  duties,  and  even  with  the  mocke- 
ries of  fuperftition.    In  many  countries 

-thefe  excelles  alternately  fucceed  each 
other.    In  Spain  they  are  fimultaneous  ; 

'  and  the  women,  in  confequence  of  this 
ftrange  mixture  of  religion  and  frailty, 
feem  to  aim  lefs  to  prevent  fcandal,  or 

-  condeal  their  cônduét,  than  to  eftablifh 
a  kind  of  equilibrium  between  their  faults 
and  their  merits  ;  an  incoherence  in 
which  both  fexeâ  appeared  to  me  to  par- 
ticipate. It  is  the  confequence  of  error 
and  weaknefs,  and  the  moft  ferious  re- 
proac;h  I  have  to  maker  that  nation. 

How 
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Hqw  mjiny  men  have  I  known,  mtÎiç, 
though  they  led  an  ejKtreme  difordçjcly 
life,  frequented  publick  worfhip  with  an 
i^duity,  which  even  tii^e  chriftians  do 
not:  conf^der  as  an  indiCp^nfiblp  duty, 
carefully  obferved  every  injunction  of 
the  .church  relative  to  abiliuei^iqe,  jjijd 
Rendered  to  ^hjç  pciinifter^  i^Unp^  dfigfS* 
;diiig  homages;?  How  if^zjiy  ^c^xiea  aban- 
doned to  an  attachment  ^^j^rly  iocQC»- 
fiftent  with  thçifT  duty,  .sç^ . /uf rpUAc^d 
with  relicks,  cover  thernf/?]ves  witja  a 
fcapujajy,  oblige  thçfçff  1  ve?  \>y  vows  to 
the  performance  of  aélions  indifFeperit  m 
%k^iT  çwj(\  mature,  ^^4  fcr^^pulo^fly  fulfil 
them.  J  bçlieve  hypoçxitçg  fobe  very  rare 
in  Spwi  ;  tH?t  to  coRipejifajÇt  for  this  the 
^diculQU^  a0bcia|:ion  of  certain  moral 
ifljproprietip^  with  fupçiftitjous  pme- 
t>cç«,  is  jnore  jcorKimpn  there  than  je}fe- 
whef?*  M»ft  this  be  ^ttributçd  to  ^  wa^pt 
^  fcinçwiwigç,  Of  th/e  criminal  comj>lai- 
jgmcç  pf  |;hA  dîre^rg  ç>f  confciepç^,  f\vfeo 
are  thW9  pjrediga^  of  tl^e  indulgçncf  ^f 
which  they  themfelves  ftand  in  need  ? 
/Q^Js  it  the  climate  which  muft  ferve  as 

an 
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an  excufe  for  fome  vices,  as  it  is  the  cauie 
of  fome  virtues  ;  does  it  command  the 
gratification  of  certain  frailties  too  im- 
perioufly  for  confciences,  fcrupulous  in 
other  refpeâs,  to  be  terrified  from  yielding 
compliance } 

m 

To  endeavour  to  explain  the  diflblute- 
nefs  of  morals^  is  to  acknowledge  it  exifts, 
and,  notwithftanding' my  favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  Spaniards,  I  cannot  buf  con« 
fefs  this  charge.     More  faithful  how- 
ever, to  the  refolution  I  have  formed  to 
be  impartial,  I  muft  add,  that  this  de* 
pravity  is  not  fo  general  as  libertines, 
who  always  exaggerate  their  indiferetions» 
are  pleafed  to  fay  it  is  ;  that  there  are  even 
at  Madrid  families  exemplary  in  their 
conduét,  faithful  hufbands,  and  wives 
who  in  other  countries-  would  be  models 
of  modefty  and  propriety  ;    that  their 
daughters,  although  in  general  not  re- 
ferred ixt  their' carriage,  promife  much 
more  than  they  gr.ant,  and  that  nothing 
is  more  rare  than  their  anticipation  of  the 
rights  of  matrimony  ;  that  if  opportuni- 
ties of  purchafing  pleafures  equally  fliame- 
Vol.  n,  N  ful 
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ful  and  eafy  to  obtain,  are  frequent  for 
thofe  who  feek  them,    at  leaft  profti- 
tution  is  neither  fo  public  nor  impu- 
dent  as  in   other  countries;   and  that 
the  police,  by  feverely   prohibiting  it» 
fcandalous  feminaries,  obliges  it  to  con- 
ceal   itfelf,    and  fometimes    purfucs  it 
to   its    fecret    retreats.      I   Ihall    far- 
ther obferve,    that  wonjen    rigoroufly 
banifh  from  their  fociety  thofe  familiari- 
ties *  which  are  confidered  as  indifferent 
by  other  nations,  where  the  fenfes,  not 
fo  quickly  inflamed,  more  flowly  betray 
their  diforder  ;  and  that  this  diftruft  of 
thcmfelves  is  at  leafl:  an  homage  which 
their  weaknefs  renders  to  modefty.     But 
provided  they  be  not  too  nearly  approach- 
ed, they  permit,  and  fometimes  provoke 
thofe  allurements  at  which  decency  is  in 
•ther  places  alarmed. 

They  pardon  equivoque,  obfcenityt 
indelicate  defcriptions,  all  witticifms  and 
indifcreet  expreffions.    The  free  manner 

*  A  woman  would  not  permit  themoft  chaftc  Lift 
to  be  given  her  in  publick;  and  thofe  which  art 
cvftomary  in  our  comedies,  and  of  which  no  notice 
k  t»k$n,  arc  «ntirply  banifhcd  fiQm  the  Spanifk  ftage. 

in 
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in  which  they  explain  themfelves  in  fome 
inflances,  cannot  but  aitonifh  a  ftranger 
accuftomed  to  convey  his  thoughts  on 
fitpil^r   occafions  under  a  thicker  veil. 

m 

The  Englifli  women  have  an  extremely 
delicate  and  pure  imagination,  and  no  per- 
fon  would  dare  to  wound  their  ears  with  an 
expréflion  in  the  leaft  tending  to  indecen- 
cy. It  is  faid,  they  carry  referve  in  this  re- 
ipe6t  to  that  degree  of  excefs  which  we 
fliould  call  prudery.  French  women  who 
do  not  repel  the  fallies  of  an  innocent  gaie« 
ty,  but  whofe  decency  imprefles  awe  upon 
effrontery,  are,  in  their  turn,  prudes  in 
comparifon  to  the  Spanifh  women.  I 
have  feen  the  latter  hear  without  a  blufh, 
and  even  permit  themfelves  expreffions 
which  men  of  but  few  fcruples  would 
have  tcferved  for  the  orgies  of  debauchery* 
I  have  heard  federal  of  them  fing  couplets  • 
which  breathed  fomething  more  than 
volufituoufnefs,  and  left  the  penetration 
of  the  hearer  nothing  to  imagine.  This 
circumftance  alone  however,  would  not 
he  fufficient  to  prove  the  depravity  of 
manners  m  Spain. 

N  a  Purity 
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of  conypQtwo,  I»  fypry  qouptry  jjfipf?^^ 
yky  i^  nparly  tj^p  f?a>ç,  f^ççppt  |Ji«  gaor 
di^çatio|i$  gjven  it  t^y  l&w  and  tQ^&mt 
rp^  ççif^l  purity  qf  Jafigu^ge  i^  fb^Wr 
thjjjg  diflfprept  ;  t^^is  vftrjeg  fiççfiréJRg  ^ 
tifne  fi)^d  place  ;  it  depends  upof^  çUio%l9t 
c^iftpm,  manners  §p4  g^niu^  /^^«lï»g9Rpes 
'\yo]:pefi  i^rho  pern^it  tbemiiplriss  free^lq^ 
of  e^fpfefliqn,  ^d  givp  the:  Pîsflîpif  ©f  ifi 
fire  qsrtf^nly  no?  on.  f hat  ^«scnHPt  iiao» 

le^uciflg  ^pfBffonf  of «J^ikftcy,  hat  tib«y  a» 

l^t  jUQff  e^Oly  fpduced,  ThP  V-Wïvui 
lyhq  j§ftç  YFJtb  YJÇfi  if*  pprKap«,  isH^hÇf 
ïem.Qvpd  ff prft  i|  tlian  flif  whfi  çaç^fully 

rçpel?  it  from  b«-  im?gi«atiiw»  fY<»\  ft 
conY^aionof  heF.ownv^fftKwfs  s  befi4w. 
as  it  has.  frequep^y  ï>ef)p  remasktfd»  tOAPn 
npf  s  are  neypf  mpre  cprrupfced  thap  when 
the  woyal  pwity  f»f  laogwgfi  is  G»rw4 

to  the  pioft  fcruptttetts  e^ççfa;  b«»uf9 
tjiea  cvfry  mind  «  6Ui!4  with  d^mv«d 
^eaç,  a^^  thf  grf ate^:  pFfCfwti«ii«L  muit 
he  talçen  |h^t  they  may  not  heawak«nfii» 
Qn  ethe  cojAtFfiry,  a,  natioa  not  ye*  coari 
rupted  by  excefs  of  civilifatvuD»  may  ha¥B 

in 


irt^ië&'fégdefS  ël^pfëâohs  fàr  fFOiii  ëh- 
firtlf  é&afle  ^  &hd  #hén,-  }9i«f  our  fi^ft 

fLVfsi  W6  ii»ay  bé  forfe',  thiit  liKè  them,  ïé 
Kfiê  wy  lôfegèf  pîf eferVed  «^  inndeefice.     * 

m 

Trtiîs  ïtoW^iéVéf i  «  fiot  <hé  cafe  of  ihé 
S^Jànirii  riîrfiett.  î  Imte  ônfy  ^Wffi'erf  to 
ptàVe  ûiàt  fhe  libeftfes  thé  Sptaîards 
pttmii  thémfeivés  îft  théir  langtlàge,  may 
nc^ertfeekfs  be  reconciled  ^it^  ffttrch 
purer  manners.  I  fhotAd,h6  ihcimed  to 
believe  thefe  modes  of  expreflion,  fhoclc- 
îHg  tô  îkè  deéency  tif  ofhér  notions, 
Waiûê.  dîfa|ypièar  bjr  a  more  refined  civi- 
Ufi^àrtf  mote  |)reeautioh»  in  thé  edûca* 
tion'of  yoûtfg  {reribnë,  Utitùft  éxcluftvely 
abandoned  to  the  govern  ment  of  fervants, 
even  if*^  tlte  moff  diftiriguifhed  noafcs, 
arid  éfpecMif  by  httttr  example,  tftéf  Atoft 

éfficaéîoQs  of  all  educations.    Btié  éair  à 

« 

jrounglady,  who  from  tîicf  mod  tendei^agc 
Mas  been  frtrtiiMaf  ifed  to  the  grofleft  e>tpetf' 
Ôons  which  her  préfériez  cortimandsT  not 
rcfpèéfe  eneîugh'  to  reprefe  ;  vrhd  in  com- 

N  3  paniesi 
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panicsjtowhichflicisfrequcntlyadmittedt 

hears  applaufe  bellowed  on  impudencCf 

which  difdains  to  throw  a  tranfparent 

veil  even  over  the  obfcenities  in  which 

it  indulges;   can  one,  whofe  ears  are 

early  accuftomed  to  the  indecent  ex* 

prenions  which  are  permitted. on  the 

itage^  and  whofe  eyes  repeatedly  behold 

the  wanton  attitudes  exhibited  in  the 

favourite  Spaniih  dance^  long  preferve 

in  her  imagination  and  language  that 

virgin  purity   which   is,   perhaps,  the 

greateft  charm  of  h V  iex  ? 

The  dance  I  allude  to,  is  the  famou* 
Fandango,  at  which  foreigners  are  equal- 
ly aftpniihed  and  offended,  but  to.  which 
they  foon  become  more  than  partial. 

No  fooner  is  this  begun  at  a  ball,  than 
every  countenance  becomes  animated,  and 
even  thofe  who  by  their  age  and  pro-^ 
feflion  are  moft  obliged  to  gravity,  have 
much  difficulty  in  preventing  them- 
felves  from  joining  in  the  cadence.  It 
li  related,  on  this  fubje^,  that  the  court 

Qf 
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of  Rome,  fcandalized  that  a  country  re- 
nowned for  the  purity  of  its  faith, 
fhould  not  have  long  before  profcribed 
this  profane  dance,  refolved  to  pro- 
nounce its  formal  condemnation.  A 
confiftory  affembled,  the  profecution  of 
the  Fandango  was  begun,  according  to 
rule  ;  and  fentence  was  about  to  be  thun- 
dered againft  it,  when  one  of  the  judges 
judiciouflyobferved,  that  a  criminal  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  without  being 
heard.  The  obfervation  had,weight  with 
the  aflembly.  Two  Spaniards  were 
brought  before  it,  and  to  the  found  of 
inftruments  difplayed  all  the  graces  of 
the  Fandango.  The  feverity  of  the 
judges  was  not  proof  againft  the  exhi- 
bition ;  their  auftere  countenances  began 
to  relax  ;  they  rofe  from  their  feats,  and 
their  arras  and  legs  foon  found  their 
former  fupplenefs.  The  confiftory-^ 
hall  was  changed  into  a  dancing-room, 
and  the  Fandango  was  acquitted. 

After  fuch  a  triumph,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined that  the  remonftranccs  of  decency 

N  4  have 
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have  but  little  affecSt  ;  its  empire  feenu 
to  be  firmly  eftahliihed.  It  ia^  how-^ 
ever,  different  according  to  the. places 
in  which  it  is  praftiied-  It  is  frequently; 
called  for  at  the  thea^tr e,  and  gex^erally 
clofes  private  dances.  In  thefe  cafes  the. 
intention  is  no  more  than  lightly  indi^ 
cated  ;  but,  on  other  occafions,  when  a 
few  perfons  aifembled  (eesa  waatonly  ta 
fliake  off  all  fcruples»  the  m^eaning  is 
then  fo  marked,  that  voluptuoufnefa 
affails  the  mind  at  every  avenue  ;  its' in-» 
cjtements  caufe  the  heart  of  the  modefl; 
youth  to  palpitate  with  defire,  and 
reanimate  the  deadened  fenfes  of  dbi 
age.  The  Fandango  is  danced  by  twot 
perfons  only^  who  never  touch  fo  much 
as  even  the  hand  of  each  oth^i:;  but 
when  we  view  their  reciprocal  allure- 
ments, their  retreats  afid  approaches  ; 
when  we  obferve  the  female,  in  the 
moment  when  her  languor  announces, 
an  approaching  defeat,  fuddenly  acquire 
new  courage  to  efcape  from  her  con- 
queror, who  purfues  her,  and  is  pur- 
fued  in  his  turn  ;  the  manner  ^n  whicli 

thefe 
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thtfe  emotions  are  exprefied  by  fhetf 
jkioks^  geihires  and  attitticief,  k  b  h»^ 
poffifaie  HOC  to  confefs  with  a  blufli,  that 
tfaefe  femes  a^e^  ta  the  real  ccmbaf  $  el 
Cytherea,  what  our  military  evdufiôftS 
m  peace  are  U>  the  real  dîfplày  cf  «hé 
avt  of  wan  The  Sègwié^la  is  anothcff 
ëaoce  pecii^r  to»  the  Spatiiardfe^  The 
figure  is  formed  by  eight  perfba^j  aft 
each  cornet  the  four  Cô^le  retraciez 
aatthoogh  hut  momentar Uy  the  pyineipat 
Hiovieaaeiits  of  tbe  P»nda«ga.  A9p^i»ffil 
êxmàk:  dancing  the  Segmditk»»  dfetkd 
in.  charaâei,  accooifianyiiig  the  iiiA^iï^' 
nûats  with)  càfenets,  an^  marking  théP 
vusasÉom  wkh  her  heel  with^  «incoiiifiMMSI 
prwificai^  is  ecrtainly  «le  of  tli«  amA  fe^ 
dncm^p  objcifts  whsdsp  Ibvsr  caa  emplojft 
tc^  csctencè  has  enpirsi- 

Tbr  Spanîâi  rsatioix  has  a  dlicsdeid 
tBfte;  fisr  dancingv  and  the  greateft  ap^^ 
tÎÊude:  to*  excel  ia  th»  art.  Befides  the 
dances  peculiar  to  the  naCion^  Che^havei 
adopted  thofe  of  other  countries  -  with^ 
put   excepting   the    minuet;   but   the 

noble. 
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noble,  decent  and  eafy  graces  of  this 
dance  efcape  them.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  many  attrapions  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  and  makes  an 
effential  part  of  their  education.  Each 
ball  has  a  prefident,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Bajlonero  is  to  make  every  body 
dance  the  minuet,  and  who,  notwith* 
ftanding  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  con- 
fuit  the  inclination  of  every  one,  in 
forming  the  couples,  never  fails'  to  give 
offence  to  fome.  In  the  reign  of  Phi« 
lip  V.  mâfquerades  were  forbidden 
throughout  all  Spain»  The  count 
de  Aranda,  who  while  attentive  to  the 
police  of  the  capital,  did  not  negleft 
its  pleafures,  had  revived  the  ptib« 
lie  balls,  and  profcribed  mafquerades 
under  ÎPhilip;  but  thefe  two  amufe- 
ments,  which  in  other  places  are  con- 
fidered  as  innocent,  furvived  not  the  re- 
treat of  the  minifter,  and  being  difufed' 
when  his  adminiftration  ceafed,  added 
to  the  regret  of  the  inhabitants  of  thq 
capital. 

The 
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The  Spaniards  arc  therefore  reduced^ 
for  public  diverfionà,  to  bull-fights,  and 
the  national  fpeâ:acles  of  which  we» 
ihall  hereafter  take,  notice,.  Their  pri^ 
vate  pleafures  have  fomething  of  the 
gravity  which  appears,  at  leaft,  in  the 
exterior  of  their  perfons.  The  game  to 
which  the  conimon  people  feem  molt 
attached,  is  a  feeble  and  ,  fpiritiefs 
image  of  the  games  which  kept  the 
ftrength  and  addrefs  of  the  ancients  in 
continual  aftivity.  It  is  called  EI  juego 
^  la  barray  and  confifts  in  throwing  a 
bar  of  iron  to  a  certain  diftance. 

People  of  faftiion  have  recreations  of 
another  kind.  In  general  they  feldôm 
.aifemble  to  eat  at  each  others  houfes  ; 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  contributes  to  their 
reputation  for  fobriety.  They  are  little 
acquainted  with  the  innocent  and 
healthful  pleafures  of  the  country.  But 
few  among  thenaiare  fond  of  the  chace; 
pf  which  the  monarch  and  his  family  feem 
to  po0ef$  the  çxclufîve  privilege.    The 

amufe* 
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aorafemcnts  6f  the  ccnitife^  ftppear  t^o  Have 
ito  attrââions  fbf  the  Spaniards.  Thtié 
CDT3ntry-houlc8  n^ht  celfily  bd  ftunH 
bcred«  Among  the  matif  rich  hidiiridltHili 
who  inhabit  th«  capital^  thtré  aré«  t)éf« 
haps«  not  teii  tehô  hftV«  ft  coifntiy  jf-t 
treat.  With  reipéâ  to  tlie  caltiei,  f^MHFj 
Ac.  fo  nitmerous  in  Frânêe^  Bn^létftd, 
and  Italy,  and  which  cdntribiite  ta  th€ 
embelliflimcnt  of  the  environs  of  fhé$^ 
cajntals,  there  are  fo  few  iâ  the'  tkl^ 
nage  of  Madrid  and  the  f  eft  of  tbe  Fe^ 
ninfula^  that  many  traveller»  âré  «f 
opinion  the  proverbial  eltpreflion,  htUd*^ 
ing  cajilei  in  Spain,  is  thence  derived. 

The  rkh  fubjtids  6f  the  kif^<i»m 
therefore  coneentrate  all  their  ^leaftlreA 
t^ithin  the  ôkks.  Mafic  ie  oole  of  thofe 
for  which  the  Spafiiards  haVe  the  gréâfeft 
tafte.  They  cultivate  this'  af tf  ^h  fiic* 
cefs.  Not  that  theif  national  mufic hat 
made  any  great  progrefs.  If  it  has  apaf -- 
ticular  charaélcr,  it  is^tô  be  found  nioftl;f 
in  little  detached  airs,-  called ,  in  Spaîn, 
'3'onadillas.    and    SeguidiU^i    fometiaies 

agree- 
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4grçç4t)le  melodiçQ,  but;  of  wliich  ti[%^ 

modulations  arc  little  varied»  and  proy^ 

that  the  art  çf  çompoiition  is  itiU  ii| 

its  inl^nc^.    In  return  for  tljiis  they  da 

thç  great^ft  jqiiice.todthe  grand  compo«i 

(itiofiç  o^  Gçf n^any  apd  Italy,  which  4-* 

ways  fori»  a  pf^rt  pf  their  frequent 

(Concerts J  buf  they  havç  the  moft  pro-* 

found    contempt    for   French    mufîçt 

which,  in  their  opinion,  is  languid  and 

ijionptonpu^y  not  exce;pt)ng  the  Vaude-* 

yiUe^     Their  prejudice,  ip  this  refpçâ;^ 

Isi  carried  tp  imçk  9  height,  that  an  Ita^. 

lian   air   wou}4  hfcomq  4ifplea()ng  to 

thçm  l^y  aj)p^MiQg    in   the  liveiy  of 

Ç'rench  words  ;  fo  vain  ^f^  they  of  their 

fonofous  and  cadçnçed  langqage,  and 

fo  perfuadf  d  that  F^ençh  fyUables,  by 

turns,  mute  and  nafaji,  ^clude.  the  Ian*» 

guage    from   the    poffibility    of  being 

a4&pitf  4  tQ  gi\ififi.     Th^y  have  jn»ny 

loven  ef  hariaoey,  but  few  €Qin|»ft» 
VQttky  of 


A  young  poet  at  Madrid  produced  a 
lewyearafmee  a  poem  on  mufic»  whereia 

.  .     ,  didaétiç 
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âidaâic  drynefs  is  compenfated  by  feverat 
epifodes,  and  brilliancy  of  imagination. 
Connoiffeurs  affure  us  that  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Spanilh  mufic  in  particular 
IS  there  given  by  a  mailerly  hand; 
but  many  examples  muft  be  added  to 
the  precepts  contained  in  the  poem, 
before  it  can  be  relifhed  by  the  reft  of 
Europe, 

Balls  and  concerts' are  not  the  only 
entertainments  at  which  the  Spaniards 
ailemble.  They  have  alfo  their  iT^u^ 
lias  and  Refrefcos.  The  Tertulias  arc  af- 
femblies  veiy  fimilar  to  thofe  of  France* 
Perhaps  more  liberty  reigns  in  the 
former,  but  langour  fometimes  efta- 
blifhes  its  throne  there  as  well  as  in  the 
inidft  of  our  circles. 

Women  in  general  feek  not  hlany  oc- 
cafions  to  afTemble  ;  each  afpires  to  be 
the  center  of  a  Tertulia  ;  and  exclufive 
pretenfions  undoubtedly  contribute  to 
bani(h  .  from  Spanifli  focieties  what  we 
call  French  gallantry.    Women  are  there 

admi«* 
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«doûred,  and  even  adored,  as  well  as 
clfewhere  ;  but  whex;i  they  infpire  not  a 
lively  {entiment^  the  men  feldom  pay 
them  thofe  attentions  which  our  polite-» 
nefs  prodigally  and  indifcriminately  be-» 
ftows  upon  every  individual  of  the  ami* 
aUe  fex.  It  is  not  in  the  reciprocal 
communication  of  tendernefs  that  man* 

m 

ners  are  foftened»  The  language  of 
mere  politenefs  is  too  cold  for  love  :  that 
impetuous  paflion  commands  and  exaéts 
facrifices,  but  defpifes  fimple  refpeél:.. 
On  the  contrary^  it  is  in  the  difmte- 
refted  aiTodation  of  the  two  fexes  that 
the  necçflity  and  mutual  defire  of  piec- 
ing arifes^  which  forms  the  charm  and 
cement  of  ibciety*  This  is,  perhaps» 
the  only  means  wanting  to  the  Spaniards 

to  accompUib  tht;  poliihing  of  their 
manners* 

» 

Their  l^frefcos^  the  invention  of  lux* 
Xay  and  greedinefs,  contribute  no  lefs 
than  the  Tertulias  to  facilitate  the  inter* 
courfe  of  the  two  iexes.  In  general» 
thefc  arc  pnly  light  repafts,    prepared 

for 
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for  pcrfcMis  from  whom   vifits  are  re^ 
ceived^  and  arc  as  a  prelude  to  the  Tcr- 
tulias  ;  but  on  great  occafîons,  when  a 
wedding,  chriftening,  or  the  birth-day 
of  the  head  of  a ,  family  is  to  be  cele- 
brated, the  Refrefco  becomes  an  impor- 
tant and  a  very  expenfive  afïàir;    AU 
the  f&mily  acquaintance  are  invited  ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  they  arrive,  the  men 
feparate  from  thç  women.    The  latter 
take  their  feats  in  a  particular  chamber, 
and  etiquette  requires  they  fhould  re- 
main aloneu  unti!  all  the  company  be 
aflembled,  or  at  leaft  until  the  men  ftand 
up   without   approaching  them.    The 
lady  of  the  houfe  waits  for  them  mider 
a  canopy,  in  a  place  fet  apart  in  the 
hall,  which  in  ancient  manners,   not 
yet   entirely  abolifhed,    was  called  the 
^EftraJo^  over  which  is  commonly  fuf- 
pended  an  image  of  the  virgin.    The 
appearance  of  the  Refirefco^  at  length, 
enlivens  every  countenance,  and  inf uies 
joy  into  every  heart  ;  con verfation  be- 
comes animated,  and  the  fexes  approach 
each  other.    TJte  company  are  firflrprc- 

fented 
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fen  ted  with  great  glafles  of  water,  in 
which  little  fugar-loaves,  called -^z«r^r 
efponjado^  or  rofado^  fquare  and  of  a  Very 
fpongy  fubftance,   are  diflblved;  thefe 

are  fucceedcd  by  chocolate,  the  favourite 

-  > 

refreihment  twice  a  day  of  the  Spa- 
niards,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  fo 
nouriihing,  or  at  lead  innocent,  that  it 
is  not  refufed  to  perfons  dangeroufly  ilL 
After  the  chocolate  come  all  forts  of 
confedlionary. 

Et  tous  ces  mets-  fucrcs  en  pate  ou  bien  liquides, 
Dont  eOiom^cs  dévots  furent  toujours  avides  ^. 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  conceive  the 
profufion  with  which  all  thefe  delicacies 
are  diftributed.  People  are  not  only 
cloyed  with  them  in  the  houfe  of  fefti- 
vity,  but  they  put  quantities  of  them 
into  paper,  and  even  into  their  hats  and 
handkerchiefs;  and  the  fervants  arc 
fpeedily  difpatched  home  with  the  pre- 

*  And  all  thofc  fugared  paftries  and  fweet  cordials 
of  which  devout  ftomachs  were  ever  fo  greedy. 

Vol.  lit  O  cious 
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CÎOUS  favings,  which  undoubtedly  fcnre 
to  furnifh  the  table  of  more  than  one 
mifer  for  feveral  days.  There  is  fome^ 
thing  odd  in  this  general  rapacioufnefs  ; 
and  a  ftranger  admitted,  for  the  firft 
time,  to  thefe  kind  of  feftivals,  in  which 
intoxicating  liquors  only  are  fpared,  feeks 
to  difcover  the  fober  nation  and  finds  it 
not.  It  m^  be  imagined  that  fuch  en- 
tertainments muft  weigh  heavily  on  tho 
œconomy  of  many  individuals;  molt 
people  regret  the  cuftom  which  makes 
them  necefiary  on  certain  occafions  ;  but, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  all  abufes  become 
facred  by  length  of  time,  nobody  has 
fufficient  courage  to  be  the  firft  ta  {hake 
off  the  yoke4 

A  ball  or  card-tables  commonly  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  Refrefco  ;  but  it  very  feldom 
happens  that  the  entertainment  is  con- 
cluded with  a  fupper.  This  is  always  a 
very  frugal  repaft  with  the  Spaniards^ 
and  at  which  they  rarely  affemble. 


O  t     s  ^  A  i  W.  tg$ 

Theîf  cookery j  fuch  as  they  received 
it  fiom  their  anceftors,  is  of  a  nature  to 
pleafe  but  very  few  people.     They  arc  - 
fond  of  high   feafonings  ;   pepper,   pi- 
menta, tomates  y  or  faffron,  colour  orfeafon 
moft  of  their  difhes.   One  of  them  only 
has  been  introduced  amongll  ftrangers, 
and  t:he  art  of  the  Ffench  kitchen  has 
not  difdained  to  adopt  it  ;  this  is  what 
in  Spain  is  called  Olla-podrida^  and  is  à 
fort  of  hotch-potch  of  every  kind  of 
meat  cooked  together.    There  is,  how- 
ever, generally  a  mixture  in  the  Spa- 
nifli    cookery,   except  in  fome  obfcure 

9 

families  attached  to  ancient  cuftoms; 
in  moft  houfes  it  participates  of  the 
French  cookery,  and  in  fome  this  has 
wholly  fupplanted  that  of  Spain.  Thus 
are  the  French  every  where  imitated, 
whilft  they  are  ridiculed  and  fometimes 
detefted. 

The  modes  of  France  have  reached  Spain 
as  well  as  many  other  countries.  French 
cloths,  and  the  falhions  and  colours 
approved  in  France,  are  worn  under  the 
Spanifli  cloak.  The  veil  is  no  longer 
exclufively  worn  but  by  the  women  of 

O  a  the 
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the  loweft  claffes;  for  others  it  ferves 
but  to  hide  the  diforder  of  their  drefs 
when  they,  go  out  on  foot.  Except  in 
this  cafe,  their  head-drefs  and  whole 
attire  are  carefully  adjufted  to  theFrench 
fafhion.  The  Spanifh  manufafturers 
exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  ferve 
the  reigning  tafte,  and  to  follow  it 
through  all  its  rapid  variations  without 
requefting  the  aid  of  France  ;  hjOe  it 
may  be  aflerted,  without  prejudice,  that 
they  are  yet  far  from  being  able  to  attain 
their  end.  Great  cities,  and  even  the 
court,  tacitly  acknowledge  this  by 
,  having  immediate  rccourfe  to  Paris  or 
Lyons,  as  to  the  only  true  fources  of 
fifliions.  In  this  refpeft,  as  in  many 
others,  the  Spaniards  who  afFeéfc  the 
Iwn  ton,  confcfs  the  fuperiority  of  France, 
and  receive  from  that  nation  leflbns  on 
elegance.  Their  tables  are  ferved  after 
the  French  manner  ;  they  have  French 
cooks,  houfe  ftewards,  and  valets  de 
chambre.  French  milincrs  are  employed  to 
invent  and  make  new  dreflcs  for  the  ladies. 
Their  heavy  inelegant  equipages  difap* 

pear 
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pear  by  degrees,  and  are  exchanged  for 
thofe  of  their  French  neighbours.  They 
negle(3:  no  means  of  engaging  French 
artifts  and  manufa6hirers  to  fettle  in 
Spain,  and  hold  not  out  to  them  in  vain: 
the  profpeét  of  a  rapid  fortune. 

Thefe  homages  are  not  confined 
merely  to  frivolous  objects.  The  bell 
Fmiàh  V^rks  on  morality,  philofophy, 
anoniftory  are,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
Englifh,  tranflated  into  the  Spanifh  lan- 
guage, provided  they  do  not  appear  dan- 
gerous to  the  purity  of  the  faith.  French 
literary  works  of  mere  amufement,  are 
for  ,the  moft  part  thofe  only  which 
have  but  little  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  their  taite,  in  this  re- 
fpcft,  ftill  appears  far  from  inclining 
to  change. 

Their  imagination  bold  to  extrava- 
gance, for  which  bomhaft  is  but  en- 
thufiafm,  finds  French  ideas  cold  and 
timid.  Accuftomed  to  exaggeration  and 
redundance,  they  are  unable  properly  to 

O  3  value 
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value  cîfchcr  the  juftncfs  or  precifion  of 
the  language  of  French  writers.    The 
fine  fhad^es  of  French  ridicule  and  man- 
ners efcàpe  their  eyes,  too  much  accuf- 
tomed  to  caricature  ;  and  with  refpeâ 
to  ftylë,  their  ear,  vitiated  by  the  pom* 
pous  profody  of  their  cadenced  periods, 
by  the  frequent  and  affeéfced  repetition 
of  their  fonorous  words^  can  find  no 
grace  in  accents  which  fpeak  mor&^to 
the   mind  than    the   fenfes;    and  the 
roundnefs  of  elegant  French  periods  is 
to  them  entirely  loft, 

What  chiefly   prevents  a  reform  in 
their  literature,  are  the  models  they  ftill 
admire  and  endeavour  to  imitate  ;  thefe 
are    diftinguifhed    by    that    bad    tafte 
which  infe£led  all  the  nations  of  Eqrope, 
and  to  which  the  firft  literary  men  in 
France    have    paid   an    ample  tribute. 
The  great  Corneille  was  not  always  free 
from  it,  but  the   fineft  produâiçns  of 
Racine,   Boileau,   Pafch^I,   Bofluet,    la 
.  JBruyere,  MaffiUon,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier 
»nd  Fepelon  wejrç  crefted  an  \t$  rums  i 
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^s  were  alfo  thofe  of  Voltaire,  who, 
placing  the  top  ftone  of  the  edidce, 
has  infured  its  immortal  duration. 

Had  French   literature    remained  in 
the  ftate  it  was  when  Ron  fart,  Marot, 
Benferade,    Voiture  and  Balzac  wrote, 
their  very  defei5ts  would  ftiU  ferve  as 
models,  and  we  fliould  poflefs  wit  and 
imagination  without   either  reafon  or 
tafte.      What    might    have    happened 
in  France,  had  no  improvement  been 
there  made  in  letters  by  a  concurrenG# 
of  circumftançes,   has  happened  to  the 
Spaniards.     Since   the  time    of   Lopes 
de  Vega,  Quevedo,  Rebolledo  and  others, 
whofç  imaginations,    though  wild  and 
licentious,  were  brilliant  and  fertile,  no 
author  with  thefe  fplçndid  qualities,  and 
at  the  fame  time  endowed  with  that  good 
fenfe  which  directs  their  ufe,  has  ap^ 
peared  in  Spain.     Letters  have,  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  been  in  the  fame 
ftate.    Thefe  men  of  genius,  frequently 
extravagant  even  to  abfurdity  in  their 
conceptions,  have   remained  models  of 

O  4  ftyle  ; 
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ftyle  ;  and  their  example,  without  hav- 
ing produced  any  thing  comparable  with 
that  which  in  them  is  juftly  admired, 
has  ferved  as  an  excufe  to  every  repre- 
h en fible  irregularity  of  imagination,  and 
all  the  violent  bombaft  of  falfc  ejo- 
qucnce.  The  national  taftc  is  formed 
upon  thefe  models  in  fo  invariable  a 
manner,  that  fome  authors  who  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  the  the- 
atre the  elegant  fimplicity  which  French 
dramatic  writers  have  attempted  to  re- 
vive, have  gained  no  attention,  fo  that  the 
Spapifh  ftage  is  dill  .in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation  as  when  Boileau  fatirized  its  extra- 
vagance  with  fo  much  feverity. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjuft  to  judge 
of  this  theatre  according  to  Boileau^s 
fevere  criticifra.  It  undoubtedly  flill 
,  fuffers  pieces  in  which  the  law  of  the 
three  unities  is  flagrantly  violated.  But 
bcfides  that,  this  law  may  be  confidered 
as  arbitrary,  or,  at  leafl:  not  abfolutely 
indifpenfablc  ;  there  arc  many  Spanifti 
pieces  in  which  it  is  not  tranfgrcffed  in 

fuch 
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fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  prejudicial  to. 
the  intcreft.  The  Spaniards  themlelves.  ' 
pafs  condemnation  upQii  moft  jof  their, 
heroic  comedies,  in  which  princes  and 
prmceffes,  from  aU  corners,  of  Europe,  • 
affembled  without  motive,  as  well  as 
without  probability,  are  by  tiirn^  either 
aftor»  or  fports  of  the  moft  incredulous 
adventures,,  relate^  conveife,  and  joke 
even  in  the  moft  critical  fituations,  and 
conclude  by  \ifekfsly  .  ftiedding  their 
blood  without;  having  made. any  fpec*-. 
tator  fhed  a  teac.  Although  feveral  of 
-thefc  pieces  have  original  beauties,  and 
all  afford  prooft  of  the  rare  talent  of 
inventing  a  complicated  intrigue,*  and  of 
finding  its  denouement  in  the  thread  which 
has  ferved  to  form  it,  the  Spaniards 
found  not  upon  this  the  much  contefted 
reputation  of  their  theatre.    > 

But  there  are  fome  of  thfife  produc- 
tions which  they  juftly  confider  as  inti- 
tied  to  the; admiration  even  of  grangers.» 
Thefe    ar«    their  character iftic    pieces, 
which»  though  not  fo  well  conducted 

as 
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as  the  beft  French  pieces  of  the  fame 
kind^  and  though  they  cuinot  boaft  the 
fame  accuracy  in  the  choice  of  ideas  and 
expreflions,  are  generally  pleafîng  in  the 
ground  work,  &ithful  in  moft  of  the 
characters,  and  prove  in  their  authors  an 
uncommon  fertility'  of  imagination. 

The  pieces  the  Spaniards  call  ie  Capa 
yEfpada^  are  thofe  which  more  parti-* 
cularly  prefent  an  exaâ  reprefentation  of 
ancient  manners,  and  thefe  comedies  are 
perhaps  the  real  fources  to  be  re- 
forted  to  in  the  ftudy  of  them.  It  is 
in  thefe  pieces  that  the  generofity  by 
which  thofe  manners  are  ftill  charac-* 
terifed,  thofe  flights  of  patriotifm  and 
religious  zeal  which  formerly  rendered 
the  Spaniards  capable  of  the  greateft 
efforts  ;  the  fwellings  of  national  pride» 
which  the  pomp  of  ftyle  renders  fo  noble  ; 
that  irritability  with  refpeétto  thedelicate 
fubjeéts  of  love  and  honour,^  which  made 
duels  fo  frequent  in  SpainV  before  the 
caufes  which  foftened  the  manners  of 
aU  Europe  had  gained  fufficient  influence 

over 
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ever  thofe  of  the  modern  Spaniards; 
the    facrifices  and  ardour    of  hopeful 
love,  and  the  anguifhes  and  arts  of  a  dif- 
appointed  paifion  are  traced  in  the  mofl: 
Hvely   colours.     All    the   combats    of 
the  pafiion  of  love,  all  its  refources,  all 
the  diforders  it  produces,  in  a  word,  all 
the  intrigues  now  in  ufe,  were  never' 
publickly  reprefented  by  any  natioh  with 
greater  variety  than  by  the  Spaniards 
at  the  period  when  jealoufy,  the  diffi- 
culty of  approaching  women,  and  a  thou- 
fand    other   obftacles  arifing  from  the 
circumftances    of  the   times,   rendered 
lovers  more  impatietit,  defires  ftronger, 
and  temptations  more  violent.  Such  is 
the  defcription  given   by  the   comedies 
of  which  the  Spaniards  are  as  fond  as 
they  were  at  the  time  they  firft  appeared^ 

Their  authors,  of  which    Lopes  dc 

'  Vega,  Ro^as,  Solis,  Moreto,  Arellano, 

and  particularly  the  immortal  Calderon 

de  la  Barca   are   the  moft   celebrated, 

have  fo  eftabliQied  thi;  kind  of  comedy 

by  their  fuccefs,   that  more   modern 

authors. 
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authors^  as  Zamora  ajid  C^aizareâ^  who 
wrote  at  the  beginning  qf  this  century, 
.  dare  not  attempt  any  other. 

.  The  Spanish  theatre  therefore  flill|don>. 
tinues,  excepting  fome  "diffejrçnce,  what 
it  was  in  the  Jaft  century  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  all  Ihaye  jvift  faid,  I  cannot  but 
^lowthatit  is  full  ofdçfeéts.  :  Incidents 
unfeafonably  fucceed  each  other,  and  are 
without  probability  ;  inequalities  are  un*; 
merous  and  every  thing  is  confounded, 
^eal  tragedy  is  qeverfeen  without  a  txùjcr 
pire  unworthy  of  its  noble  nature  ;  and 
all  the  comedies,  like  fome  of  our  cham- 
ber  pieces,  equally  condemned  by  reafon 
find  tafte,  aflbciate  with  afFeéling  and 
fometimes  terrible  fcenes,    a  wretched 
parade,  fit  only  for  the  booths  of  a  fair. 
An  infipid  buffoon,  under  the  name  of 
Qraciofo,  inceflaritly  difturbsthe  attention 
with  his  vulgar  grimace,  and  by  the  burfts 
of  laughter  he  provokes,  arrefts  the  tears 
which  were  ready  toflow.  Lovers  are  prolix 
haranguers  ;  an  exprefljon  of  fentiment 
or  delicacy  from  them,  is  preceded  by  a 

long 
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long  and  cold  metaphyfical  diflertatipn 
upon  love.  Inftead  of  a  mother,  fob, 
king  or  warrior,  you  would  imagine  you 
were  hearing  fome  profefTor  of  rhetoric^ 
who  to  diftiriguifli  himfelf  in  his  art, 
abufes  the  talent  of  fpeech.  Cuftom 
has  made  it  neceflary  that  each  comedy 
fhould  contain  feveral  recitals  or  narra- 
tives, in  which  the  author  and  aftor,  lof* 
ing  fight  of  the  ftory  and  the  audience, 
feem  to  be  wholly  employed  in  making  a 
parade,  one  of  his  vain  eloquence,  the 
other  of  his  pretended  talent  of  enforcing* 
at  the  expence  of  his  lungs,  and  by  ridi* 
culous,  vulgar,  and  monotonous  geflures^ 
the  multiplied  defcriptions  of  his  long 
declamation.  Both  are  certain  to  receive, 
as  a  recompence  for  their  effort  of 
ftrength,  an  ample  {hare  of  applaufc.  On 
the  other  hand  the  plot  is  fo  confufed, 
that  there  are  few  Spanifh  pieces  to  which 
tbefe  lines  of  Boileau  may  not  be  applied .: 

Et  qui  débrouillant  mal  une  pénible  intrigue 
r      D'an  divertilTement  me  fait  une  £atigae.  *         i 

"         »  ... 

*  And  who'badly  developing  a  laboured  plot,  ren- 
ders amuferaent  à  fatigue,      ♦     •  -  •    .^ 

What 
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What  however  appears  fingular  itf^ 
this  fatigue  feems  not  to  be  felt  by  Spa^ 
nifh  auditors,  although  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  of  thofe  claffcs  which  a  total 
want  of  education,  or  at  lead  one  much 
liegleéted,  renders  incapable  of  refleffcion 
and  combination.  I  have  known  many 
well  informed  ftrangers,  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  country,  who  have 
declared  to  me,  after  the  reprefentation  of 
a  Spanifh  comedy,  that  they  fhould  have 
great  difficulty  in  giving  an  analyfis  of 
it,  whilft  uneducated  Spaniards  proved 
by  their  recitals,  that  they  had  not  for 
a  (ingle  inftant  loft  the  thread  of  the  laby- 
rinth in  which  others  had  been  bewildered 

Has  habitually  frequenting  the  theatre, 
added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  manners,  which  ftrangers  can  never 
poflefé  to  the  fame  degree  as  natives  of 
the  country,  exclufively  beftowed  on  thcfe 
perfons  this  Angular  aptitude  ?  or  have 
the  Spaniards  received  to  a  greater  degree 
than  others  the  gift  of  imagining  com- 
plicated plots,  and  of  following  through 

all 
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all  thtk  workings  thofe  which  they 
themfelvres  have  not  invented?  They  have 
howevej^9  this  inconteftible  advantage 
over  the  French.  Several  of  my  coun« 
trymen,  who  want  neither  wit  nor  edu« 
cation,  have  confefled  to  me,  that  at  a 
firft  reprefentation  they  have  not  been 
able  to  conceive  the  whole  of  fome  of 
our  modem  comedies,  which  in  faet,  ap« 
proach  in  certain  refpeâs  thofe  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only 
reafon  why  feveral  of  the  latter,  which, 
were  a  few  particulars  changed,  ought  to 
be  every  where  approved,  would  not  be 
fuccefsfuUy  reprefented  on  the  French 
ftage.  This  is  a  homage  which  our 
anceftors  were  more  difpofed  to  render 
them  than  we  are. 

The  advantages  which  Molière  and 
t^orneille  derived  from  the  Spanilh  thea« 
tre  are  well  known.  The  principal  beauties 
of  the  Cid  and  of  Heraclius  were  taken 
from  Guillen  de  Caftro  and  Calderon.  The 
Spanifh  theatre  might  ftill  be  to  us  ah 
abundant  fource   of  drao^tic  wealth^^ 

efpeciallj 
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cfpecially  at  prefent,  w)ien  our  imagina* 
tion,  much  lefs  fertile  than  that  of  our 
neighbours,  appears  to  be  exhaufted,  and 
when  our  tafte  more  refined  and  fixed  than 
in  the  time  of  Corneille,  would  be  better 
able  to  extraft  from  that  mine  the  trea- 
fures  it  conceals.  Exa6t  tranflations  of 
the  bed  Spanifh  pieces  would  furnifh  the 
means.  Thefe  we  have  hitherto  wanted  ; 
Mr.  Linguet  gave  fome  of  them  to  the 
public  on  entering  his  literary  career. 
But  he  confefled  that  he  knew  not 
enough  of  the  Spanifh  language,  com- 
pletely to  fulfil  the  talk  ;  on  which  ac- 
count his  tranflations  are  no  more  than 
abridgements,  in  which,  nothing  but  the 
fkeleton  of  a  dramatic  poem  is  preferved; 
and  the  pafTages  not  rendered,  were  not 
thofe  which  difpleafed  the  tranflator,  but 
fuch  as  he  did  not  underflrand.  Still  thefe 
effaySy  impeirfeâ  as  they  may  be,  are 
fufficient  to  prove  the  great  talents  of 
the  Spaniards  for  the  theatre,  their  fer- 
tile imagination^  their  art  in  forming  and 
working  up  a  plot,  and  producing  iiite* 
reiling  fituations  and  unexpected  dif- 

coveries. 
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cbVeries.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  they 
ftill  want  more  natural  dialogue  to  poffefs 
every  cffential  to  produce  a  good  comedy. 
Authors  who  would  enrich  themfelve« 
with'their  works,  muftconfultreafon  and 
their  own  national  tafte,  to  add  to  the 
pieces  they  may  borrow  this  additional 
grace*    They  would  not  fail  to  retrench 
the  long  and  tedious  narratives,  the  cold 
diflertations,.and  the  difgufting  buffoone- 
ries of  the  Gr^c/(^yo,  which  are  difpleafing 
even  to  fuch  of  the  Spaniards  as  are  fami- 
Ijar   with  the  real  beauties  of  foreign 
writers,  and  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture.    They  would  alfo  facrifice  thofe 
points,  the  play  of  words,  the  concetti^ 
a  tribute,  paid  by  every  nation  to  falfe  wit 
at  the  revival  of  letters,  which  feveral 
authors  of  thé  age  of  Louis  XIV,  fuch  as 
Voiture,r  Balzac,  and  Molière  himfelf,  did 
not  efcape,  and  to  which  the  modern  Spa- 
niards are  ftill  fubjeft.    I  have  frequently 
remarked  with   aftonifhment,  that  they 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  ingenious 
thoughts,  and  applauded  with  a  kind  of 
ecftafy,  many  pleafantries  which  we,  who 
from  our  levity  feem  to  be  lefs  nice  about 
Vol.  il  P  any  . 
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any  thing  capable  of  e^cciting  it,  fiiofulé 
place  in  the  clafs  of  low  witticifm.  When 
I  obfervcd  to  them  that  a  play  upon  wordk 
was  contrary  to  fine  tafle,  that  it  fhould 
be  abandoned  to  the  populaces  or  cofifined 
to  familiar  converfation,  in  which,  every 
thing  is  found  agreeable  provided  it  ex* 
cites  laughter,   they  obiiinately  main- 
tained  that  in  Spaniih  it  had  a  fubtilty 
which  it  was  impoflible  for  a  ftranger  to 
perceive.  It  is  true  that  even  their  feriou» 
works  are  fo  interlarded  with  thefe  mifer- 
s^ble  quibbles,  that  there  are  fome  of  then,^ 
which  to  me,  it  feems  impoflibie  to  tranf- 
kite.  *     The  Spaniards  have  no  theatrical 
pieces  in  which  they  are  not  profufely 
beftowed  ;  and  the  fuccefs  they  have  with 
the  multitude,  proves  their  authors  to  be 

*  This  is  the  cafe  of  all  playing  upon  words,  bc- 
oaufe  it  refults  from  a  fortuitous  refemblance  between 
two  words  in  a  language  which  have  different 
meaningi,  It  is  cafy  to  perceive,  that  a  work  in  which 
(here  are  many  of  thde  quibbles  cannot  be  rendered 
Hx  another  language.  Who  wbuld  undertake  to 
tranflate  la  Bcqnilk  ?  Several  pailages,  and  even  whole 
works  of  fome  writers,  as  thofeoi  Quevcdo,  in  other 
refpcâs  full  of  wit  and  originality ,  would  be  ahnoft  as 
difficult  to  rendw  in  French. 

canW 
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carried  away  by  the  corrupted  tafte  of  the 
nation  :  they  have  endoa^voured  to  flatter 
it,  and  by  the  afcendancy  of  their  autho- 
rity have  rendered  it  incurable.    Such  of 
onr  authors  asfhbuld  attempt  to  introduce 
feme  of  thefe  pieces  to  the  French  theatre, 
tvould  have  no  great  merit  in  retrench* 
ïng  fuch  vain  ornaments.    I  would  re^ 
commend  them  to  chufe  from  thofe  of 
Calderon*     Moft  of  the  other  Spanifh 
comic  poets  recompence  not,  like  himt 
their  defers  by  the  originality  of  thebt 
invention*    Lopez  de  Vega,  the  Spanilh 
author  with  whojn  ftrangers  «ire  moft 
acquainted,  and  whom  His.  countryflaen^ 
always  ^mphatipai  in  their  eulogitims^ 
extol  as,  admirable  in  lyrie  fi$9tryi  éU^uent 
in  heroic^  melodious  in  pajlordly  gravç  in  epicy 
a-nd  ingenious  and  fertile  in  dramatic ^^  \i 

ftiU 

*  The  cphhet/?ro7r  clHUoC  be  difputcd.  lii^  :  U 
•has  beea  repeatedly  faid,  that  be  wrote  three  tboufkad 
pieces.  Wl^n  truth  already  furpdies  probability, 
exaggeration  is  at  lead  ufelefsi  Perez  de  JMontalvan, 
who  knew  Lopez  de  Vega,  allows  hamr  bat  eighteei^ 
bundred  comedies  ;  b.ut  tbeie  fuJËclently  entitle  him 
to  tlie  epithet  y!?r/27^.  His  cotemporaries  alTure  us» 
that  upon  a  hint  from  the  king  or  fome  courtier»  he- 

P  %  compofed 
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ftill  more  extravagant  in  his  plots  than 
<^alderon*     Howe  ver  j  he  was  better  ac- 
quainted 

ccmpofed  a'Comedy  in  on6  night  Thefe  rapid  pro- 
duâions  had  then  a  merit  which  at  preleiit  tbey  hare 
not.  They  related  fome  temporary  anecdotes,  and 
preiented  good  likenefles  of  certain  pcrfons  whom  the 
malignity  of  the  court  wilhed  to  turn  into  ridicule. 
They  could  not  furvive  thefe  traniient  circumûances. 
But  few  of  them  are  now  pleafir^g  to  the  modem 
Spaniards,  and  in  the  voluminous  edition  they  have 
recently  given  of  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  very  few 
of  thofe  comedies  are  infertedJ  The  principal  a^iong 
them  is  his  DcrotheajWhich  the  Spaniards  flill  confider 
as  a  mafter  piece  of  wit^  fenfibility,  and  delicacy,  but 
in  which  I  found  nothing  but  vulgar  manners,  de- 
fcritied  in  a  perplexed  ftylc;  fhcfre  are  néverthelcfs 
fomeiogenious  ideas  andmarks  of  fentiment.  I  open 
thir  comedy  by  accident,  aiid  fiivd  in  the  ftanzai  which 
Ferdinand  jÇqgs  in  praifc  of  Dorothea  the  following 
palTage  :  Between  the  vioon  and  thy  fay  our  ^  and  the  fun 
and  thy  eyesj  the  earïh  of  thy  rigour  places  ttfetf  to  cafl  a 
Jhadi  and  ctiufe  ecUpfes,  In  another  place,  fpeaking  of 
his  grief,  of  which,  he  fays,  he  has  no  confidents  but 
the  rocks  and  wild  beafts,  he  adds  :  Thefcy  by  their  roar^ 
ings^  fpreàd  terror^  and  find  in  their  entrails  the  echo  of 
my  complaints.  An  old  woman  who  cajoles  Dorothea 
with  no  good  intention,  and  who  praifes  her  for  the. 
tafte  of  her  drefs,  fays  to  her,  Behold  theft  ornaments 
with  which  the  fun  might  trim  the  rohes  of  his  planets. 

The 
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quainted  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries 
with  the  rules  of  the  theatre.  He  has 
reconciled  his  countrymen  to  them.  He 
perhaps  would  have  had  the  honor  of 
cfFeéling  a  total  revolution  in  their  tafte 
had  he  had  the  courage  to  join  example 
to  precept  ;  but  he  preferred  to  this  the 
momentary  fatisfaftion  of  flattering  their 
foibles.  Pofterity  has  paffed  judgment 
upon  this  culpable  complaifance.  Few  of 
his  pieces  have  come  down  to  us,  whilft 
thofe  of  Calderon,  more  original,  elegant 
and  varied,. with  a  greater  juftnefs  in  his 
charadlers,  are  ftill  received  with  tranf- 
port  in  the  prefent  age.  After  Calderon, 
Moreto  holds  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among 
the  Spanilh  dramatifts;  but  his  plots 
are  no  lefs  faulty,  and  his  ftyle  ftill  more 
corrupt  than  thofe  of  the  former  ;  and 
the  buffooneries  of  his  Graclojos^  which 
conftitute  the  chief  merit  of  his  pieces, 
would  not  be  fufFered  on  our  theatre. 

The  comedy  ofDorotbea^  like  moft  of  thofe  of  the 
Spanifh  theatre,  is  full  of  iimilar  witticifms,  which 
Molière  would  uat  have  dared  tg  givetQ.his  Predcufes 
£idicuUu 

P  3  Nearly 
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Nearly  the  fame  obfervations  are  true 

of  Zamora,    who    wrote  towards   the 

end  of  the  laft  century.  Cannizares,  who 

began  when  Zamora  was  upon  the  de« 

cline,  was  fuccefsful  in  fome  pieces  which 

are  ftill  well  received,  called  by  the  Spa- 

niardst  Cumedins  de  figurants  %  a  kind  of 

caricature  farce  in  the  ftyle  of  our  Mon-^ 

fieur  de  Pourceaugnac*^  but  which  can 

only  be  reli(hed  by  fpcélators  who  are 

well  acquainted  with  the  originals  they 

are  meant  to  fatirize.    Such  are  Domine 

Lucas^  and  the  Montanez  en  la  Cor  te ^  of 

which  the  vulgar  buffoonery  and  gro* 

teCque  fcenes  would  not  fucceed  up<Hi 

our  theatre,  if  even  a  number  of  circum- 

ftances,  which  exclufively  relate  to  the 

cuftoms  of  the  country,  did  not  render 

them  unintelligible.  ^ 

The  comedies,  which  have  appeared 
iince  thefe,  are  without  merit  in  the  ef^ 
of  the  Spaniards  themfelves.  This  kincï 
:of  literature  has  been  left  to  the  mod: 

*  A  favorite  Frçnch  comedy  by  Mblicrc. 

ordinary 
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ordinary  writers,  who,  without  geniu*, 
and  fcrvilely  following  their  models, 
imitate  their  extravagance  only,  and 
£eem  to  have  nothing  by  view  but  to 
pleafe  the  populace  in  flattering  their 
inclination  td  the  marvellous,  lavilh- 
ing  romantic  adventures,  and  grofs  wit- 
ticifms,  and  having  recourfe  to  all  the 
jcontemptible  refources  which  fo  ill  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  real  abilites.  The  men 
of  letters  who  may  have  talents  proper 
for  the  drama,  defpairing  to  bring  it 
Among  their  countrymen  to  the  rules 
of  good  tafte,  cultivate  other  branches 
of  literature. 

They  have,  however,  made  fome  at-* 
tempts,  the  fuccefs  of  which  has  proved 
that  what  is  really  excellent  pleafes 
in  all  countries.  Several  tranflations 
of  thç  beft  French  tragedies  have  been 
well  received  by  the  fame  public,  which 
h^s  been  fo  much  accuilomed  to  the 
extravagance  and  buffoonery  of  the  Spa^ 
oUh  theatre.  Poets,  ilill  living,  hav« 
wcittçn  foxpe  tragedies  invcated  by  them-* 

P  4  iclves, 
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felves,  and  executed  upon  the  models 
of  thofe  of  the  French  ftage,  that  is 
to  fay,  freed  from  that  irregularity  of 
ftyle,  complication  of  incidents,  and  that 
mixture  of  vulgar  and  wretched  buf- 
foonery with  the  moft  pathetic  fcenes. 
Their  works,  however,  have  only  ex- 
cited a  cold  admiration,  and  were  fooa* 
obliged  to  give  place  to  irregular  pro- 
dudlions  which  now  reign  without  a 
rivaL 

There  are,  notwith (landing,  fome  mo- 
dern pieces  which  have  at  leaft  the  merit  of 
faittifulfy  delineating  chara6lers.  Thefe 
are  what  the  Spaniards  call  Saynètes  or  £»- 
iremesj  which  are  little  pieces  in  one  aft, 
as  fimple  in  their  plots  as  thofe  of  great 
pieces  are  complicated.  The  manners  and 
charaéter  of  the  inferior  claffes  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  the  petty  interefts  which  aflb- 
ciate  or  divide  them,  are  therein  repre- 
sented in  the  moft-ftriking  manner.  It 
is  not  an  imitation  but  the  thing  itfclf. 
JThc  fpeélator  feems  to  be  fuddénly  tranf- 
ported  into,  a  circle  of  Spaniards,  where 

he 
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he  is  prefent  at  their  airiufements  and 
little  cavilings.  The  manner  of  drefs  is  fo 
faithfully  copied  that  he  is  fometimes  dif- 
gufted.  He  fees  porters,  flower  girls,  and 
iifti-women,  who  have  all  the  geftirre^, 
manner  and  language  of  thofe  he  has 
feen  a  hundred  times  in  the  ftreet.  For 
thefe  kinds  of  charafters  the  Spanilh 
comedians  have  an  admirable  talent* 
Were  they  equally  natural  in  every  other 
they  would  be  the  firft  adors  in  Eu- 
rope. The  compofition  of  thefe  little 
pieces,  however,  require  no  great  talents. 
It  might  be  fuppofed  the  author  was 
afraid  of  going  too  far,  and  only  waited 
for  an  expedient  to  withdraw  himfelf 
from  his  embarraflment.  He  opens  the 
door  of  a  private  houfe,  and  prefents, 
as  by  chance,  fome  of  the  fcenes  which 
moft  commonly  pafs  in  it  ;  and  as  foon 
as  he  thinks  the  fpeélator's  curiofity 
fatisfied,  he  fhuts  the  door  and  the  piece 
concludes. 

The  Saynètes  feem  to  have  been  in- 
vented to  give  relief  to  the  attention  of 

the 
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the  audience  fatigyed  by  following  the 
intrigue  ^f  the  great  piece  through  jIjs 
inextricable  labyrinth.  Their  moft  cer- 
itain  effeét  is  that  of  making  you  loofe 
the  dew;  for  it  feldom  happens  that 
the  real  Spanifh  comedies  are  repre- 
feoted  without  interruption.  They  are 
compofed  of  thiee  a£ts,  called  Jomadas» 
After  the  firft  adt  conqies  the  Saynète^ 
and  the  warrior  or  king,  whom  you  hav« 
feen  s^dorned  with  a  helmet  or  a  crown* 
has  frequently  a  part  in  the  little  piece  i 
and  to  fpare  himfelf  the  trouble  of  en-^ 
tirely  changing  his  drçfs,  fon^tjmes  pre» 
ferves  a  part  of  his  noble  or  royal  gar^» 
ments.  His  fafh  or  bulkin  ftill  appears 
from  beneath  the  dirty  cloak  of  a  niaii 
of  the  loweft  clafs,  or  the  robe  of  an 
Alcalde.  The  ftranger,  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  odd  cuftom  of  joining  together 
objects  fo  incongruous^  imagines  the  hero 
who  has  fo  long  occupied  his  imagina^ 
tion  has  affumed  a  difguife  ufeful  to 
his  purpofe  ;  and  ferioufly  feeks  for  the 

connexion  between  that  fcene  and  tbofe 
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preceding.  When  the  Saynète  is  finifhed, 
the  principal  piece  is  continued. 

After  the  fécond  aft,  there  is  a  neTV* 
interruption  longer  than  the  firft  ;  ano- 
ther Saynète  begins,  and  is  fucceeded 
by  a  fpecies  of  comic-opera,  very  fliort, 
and   called   Tonadilla.    A  (ingle  a6lrefs 
frequently  performs  the  whole,  fhe  re- 
lates, in  fmging,  either  an  uninterefting 
adventure,  or  fome   trivial   maxims  of 
gallantry  ;  if  (he  be  a  favourite  with  the 
public,  and  her  indecent  manner  fatif- 
fies  the    admirers  of  this   infipid  and 
fometimes  fcandalous  reprefentation,  fhç 
obtains  the  applaufe,  which  fhe  never 
fails  to  folicit  at  the  condufion,  and  the 
third  a6l  of  the  great  piece  is  permitted 
to  begin*    It  may  be  imagined  what  be- 
comes of  illufion  and  intereft  after  thefe 
interruptions,  on  which  account,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  fee,  after  the  Tona- 
diUaisfinifhed,  the  audience  diminifh  and 
become  reduced  to  the  few  who  are  unac- 
igu^inted  with  the  principal  piece,  or  whofc 
^Qfiofity  is  Itrong  enough  to  make  them 

wait 
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wait  to  fee  the  unravelling.  From  what 
has  been  faid,  it  may  be  judged   that 
the  Spaniards  feci  but  few  lively,  ftrong 
or  contrived  emotions,  which  in  other 
countries  are  the  delight  of  the  lovers 
of  the  dramatic  art.    The  Saynètes  and 
Tonadillas  are  frequently  in  Spain  what 
are  moft  attradtive  in  thefe  ftrange  med- 
leys, and  it  rauflr  be  confeffed  the  au- 
ditor may  be  fatisfied  with  them  when 
he  goes  to  the  theatre  to  relax,  and  not 
agreeably  to  employ,  his  mind.    After  a 
fhort  refidence  in  Spain,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  the  attraélion  which  the  Say- 
nètes and  Tonadillas  may  have  for  the 
people  of  the  country.    Manners,  drcfs, 
adventures  and  mufic;  all  are  national  ; 
befides,   there  are  frequently  prefented 
in  thefe  little  pieces  two  fpedes  of  beings 
peculiar  to  Spain,  and  whofe  manners 
and  expreffions  ought  to.be  held  in  con* 
tempt  ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary,*  are 
the  objefts  of  much  mirth  and  plea- 
fantry,     and    fometimes   of    imitation» 
Thefe  are  the  Majos  and  the  J^ajas  on 

the 
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the  one  part^and  the  Gitanes  and  Gitmas 
on  the  other. 

The  Majos  are  beaux  of  the  lowcf 
clafs,  or  rather  bullies,  whofe  grave  and 
frigid  pompofity  is  announced  by  their 
whole  exterior.  They  have  aii  accent» 
habit  and  gefture  peculiar  to  thçmfélves. 
Their  countenance,  half  concealed  under 
a  brown  fluff  bonnet,  called  Montera^ 
bears  the  chara£ter  of  threatening  feve- 
rity»  or  of  wrath,  which  feems  to  brave 
perfons  the  moft  proper  to  awe  them 
into  refpe<St,  and  which  is  not  foftencd 
even  in  theprefence  of  their  miftrefs.  The 
officers  of  juftice  fcarcely  dare  attack 
them.  The  women,  intimidated  by 
their  terrible  alpeft,  feem  to  wait  with- 
refignation  the  foft  caprice  of  thefe 
petty  fultans.  If  they  are  provoked  by 
any  freedoms,  a  gefture  of  impatience,  a 
menacing  look^  fometimes  a  long  ra- 
pier or  a  poniard  concealed  under  theij? 
wide  cloak,  announce  that  they  cannot 
permit  familiarity  with  impunity.  The 
Majas^  on  their  parts,  rival  thefe  caprices 

as 
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as  much  as  their  feeble  means  wxU  pejr« 
mit  Î  they  feem  to  make  a  ftudy  of  effron-^ 
tery.    The  iicentioufnefs  of  their  maii^^ 
ners  appears  in  their  attitudes,  aâions, 
and  expreffions  ;  and  when  lewdnefs  in 
their  perfons  is  cloathed    with   every 
wanton  form,  all  thé  epithets  which 
admiration  can  infpire  are  laviflied  upon 
them.    This  is  the  difagreeablc  fide  of 
the  picture»    But  if  the  fpeftator  goes 
with  a  difpofition,  not  very  fcrupulous, 
to  the  reprefentation  in  which  the  Majas 
figure;  when  he  becomes  familiarized 
to    manners    very    little    conformable 
to    the    virtues    of  the   fex,    and  the 
means  of  infpiring  ours  with  favâurabl« 
fentiments,  he  fees  in  each  of  them  the 
moft   feducing  prieftefs  that  ever  prc^ 
iided  at  the  altars  of  Venuà.    Their  kn^ 
pudent  afièétation  is  no  more  than    a 
poignant  allurement,  which  introduces 
into  the  fenfcs  a  dciiriunj  that  the  wifeft 
can  fcarcely  guard  againfl^  and  which  ^ 
if  it  inlpire  not  love,  at  leail:  promifes 
much  pleafure« 

The 
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V  Tke    moft   indulgent  perfons    will» 

however,  be  difpleafed  that  the  Majot 

and  Majas  are  thus  received  upon  the 

theatre,  and  prefervé  their  allurementa 

even  in  the  circles  of  good  companyé 

In  molt  <x>iintries  the  inferior  claiie» 

think  ic  an  honour  to  ape  their  fupe« 

riors  ;  in  Spain  it  is  the  contrary»  in 

many  refpeâs.    There  are,  among  botli 

iexes,  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  rank,  who 

icek  their  models  among  the  heroes  of 

the  populace,  who  imitate  their  drefs^ 

manners,  and  accent,  and  are  flattered 

^when  it  is  faid  of  them,  Ht  is  very  like  a 

Majo^-^nâ  would  take  her  for  aMaja.  This 

is,  indeed,  renouncing  the   nobility  of 

one  of  the  fexes,  and  the  decency  which 

conftitutes  the  principal  charm  of  the 

other. 

The  Gitanos  and  Gitanas^  ftiU  motû 
dangerous  than  the  Majos  and  Majasy 
might  be  the  objefts  of  the  fanie  re- 
flexions. They  are,  in  faâ,  akindo£ 
gipfles  who  run  about  the  country,  lead 
a  diflblute  life^  teU  fortunes,  exercife 

all 
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all  kinds  of  fufpicious  profeffions,  have 
among  themfelves  a  language,  particular 
iigns,  and  the  appearance  of  dexterous 
knaves  who  prey  upon  the  innocent. 
This  clafs  of  vagabonds,  of  which  fo* 
ciety  ought  to  be  jpurgèd,  has  hitherto 
been  tolerated  *  ;  and  chara6lers  '  are 
given  to  them  upon  the  ftage,  amuiing 
by  their  originality  and  their  refem- 
blance  to  the  models  of  which  they  are 
the  copies  ;  but  their  efFe6b  renders  vice 
familiar  by  concealing  its  deformity  un- 
der a  gay  exterior.  They  are,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  the  fhepherds  of  the  Spanifli 
ftage,  certainly  lefs  infipid,  but  at  the 
fame  time  lefs  innocent  than  thofe  of 
ours.     Their  tricks,  plots,   and   amo- 

*  Two  years  ago,  the  king,  in  confequcnce  of 
reprefentations  from  die  council  of  Caftile,  whictv 
conftantly  watclies  over  the  manners  of  the  country, 
ordered  a  kind  of  ediâ  to  be  publiibed,  which 
relates  to  this  wandering  race*  and  forbids  the 
Gitanos  from  living  in  troops  and  in  places  diffi« 
cult  of  accefsy  and  from  continuing  their  name, 
language  and  figns,  and,  bcfides,  offers  them  di« 
means  of  becoming  ufeful  and  refpeftful  citizens. 

rous 
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rous  intrigues,  fuited  ta  their  manners^ 
are  the  fubjeâs  of  feveral  faynetes  and 
tonadillas,  and  probably  ferve  a^lefTons 
to  fome  of  the  fpeétators. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Spaniards» 
mpre  than  other  nations,  have  loft  fight 
of  thé  influence  the  theatre  might  have 
upon  public  morals.  By  confining  the 
fundlions  of  Thalia  to  her  motto,  not 
perfeétly  applicable  in  my  opinion  (Caf- 
tfgat  ridendo  mores)  they  are  reduced  to 
the  correâing  of  fome  ridiculous  ab- 
furdities,  by  amufiiig  and  interefting  a 
chofen  part  of  the  nation.  Comedy^  I 
think,  might  have  a  more  ufeful  and 
extended  purpofe  ;  and  notwithftanding 
the  authority  of  our  beft  pieces,  and 
the  cenfures  of  the  critics,  it  inclines 
to  this  in  France.  If  the  aim  of  the 
comic  mufe  fhoruld  be,  indeed,  the  im- 
provement of  morals,  why  does  not  (he 
more  frequently  prefent  us  models  of 
virtue,  more  within  our  reach  and  eafier 
of  imitation  than  thofe  of  our  trage- 
dies ?     If  patriotifm,  the  love  of  glory, 

VoLt  IL  Q^  heroic 
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heroic  virtues  and  philofqphy  of  tn  or« 
der  fuperior  to  the  ordiaary  clafifes  pe» 
nfitrate  our  miii^s  at  the  reprefentatioa 
of  one  of  our  hfiA  tragedies^  why  fliould 
not  they  be  foftened,  warmed  and  ina- 
provêd  by  the  B&Amg  reprefentation 
pf  virtues  more  frequently ^ in  ufb?  aod 
who  would  theo  dare  to  £iy^  that  co» 
paedy  WM  not  one  of  the^  moft  fuccef&- 
ful  tçachers  of  morality  i  Do  not  we 
tpQ  frequently  fee  how  fiicqeûfiilly  vie» 
bprrowa  the  mafk  oi  Thalia  2  Whj 
fhould  It  not  then  be  erpployed  in  the 
fervice  of  virtue  ?  The  Spani^s,  our 
predeceiFops  if  not  aur  mafters»  opr  guidca 
if  not  ouF  modela,  in  the  drama,  have 
been  lefs  timid  thaa  we.  They  have,  ixk 
their  ancient  comedies,  powerful  exam^ 
pies  of  eveiy  virtue  which  can  be  re-» 
commended  to  a  people  ;  loyalty,  firm^ 
nefs,  juiHce  and  beneficence*  What-* 
ever  may  be  fald  to  the  contrary,  and 
notwithftanding  the  extravagance  which 
ferves  as  a  canvafs  to  the  poet,  and  the 
exaggeration  of  the  features  of  the  pic* 
ture  he  gives,  people  leave  thefe  repre- 

fen- 
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fenfsitions  more  difpofed  to  the  exercife 
of  thofe  virtues,  than  they  would  be 
after  the  performance  of  the  beft  pieces 
entirely  comic,  in  which  the  poet  con- 
fines himfelf  to  placing  a  well-drawA 
charaéter  in  different  fituations,  and 
whence  lefTons  of  a  vicious  tendency  and 
malignity  are  rather  learned  than  thofe 
of  goodnefs.  I  compare  not  the  talents 
neceffary  to  excel  in  either  kind  of 
writing;  I  fpeak  of  their  moral  effeét 
only,  and  am  free  to  fay,  that  ki  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
governments  take  not  more  efTeâual 
means  to  recall  comedy  to  the  aid  of 
virtue  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  fuffered  it  to  ridicule  what  ought 
to  be  held  in  the  highell  refpe^. 

In  their  modem  produâ:ions,  equally 
irregular  and  immord,  the  Spaniards 
have  gone  greater  lengths  than  we 
have.  Not  only  the  mod  generally  re^ 
ceived  propriety  is  facrificed  in  them, 
but  they  contain  a  defcription  of  every 
kind  of  vice  ajid  debauchery,  without 

Q3  exci- 
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exciting  the  horror  they  fliould  infpirc. 
The  confpiracies  of  a  fon  againft  a  fe- 
ther,  the  brutality  of  hufbands,  the  in- 
fidelity of  wives,  even  the  plottings  of 
malefaélofs  who  efcape  puniflunent,  all 
are  hazarded  by  the  authors,  fufifered  by 
the  police,   and  well  received  by  the 
public.    The  confequences  of  this  tole- 
rance are,  however,  important,  particu- 
larly in  Spain,  where  the  theatre  is  fre- 
quented by  every  clafs  of  citizens,  and 
jnay  infeâ,   with  the  venom  diftille4 
there,  the  higher  as  well  as  lower  ranks 
of  fubjeéts.    The  populace  feems  to  be 
the  principal  object  the   authors   and 
aétors  have  in  view  ;  and  the  greater 
pumber  of  frequenters  of  the  theatres 
are  of  that  defcription.    Their  fancies 
muft  be  pleafed,  and  their  perverfe  taftes 
flattered  ;  and  the  tumultuous  manner  in 
which  they  exprcfs  their  coj^rfe  fenfations, 
■  intirely  drowns  the  lefs  noify  approbation 
of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  perhaps  the  only  example  of  the  kin4 
in  a  government  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
in  which  the  common  people  are  but 

little 
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little  confidered,  and  fafhioned  to  the 
yoke  of  a  power  which  may  almoft  be 
ftiled  arbitrary. 

m 

We  fhould  be  naturally  led  to  fuppofe 
a  theatre,  under  fo  little  reftraint,  muft 
prevent  perfons,.  who  by  their  age  and 
profeflions  are  more  particularly  obliged 
to  preferve  an  appearance  of  decency, 
from  frequenting  it  ;  for  which  reafon 
a  ftranger  is  not  a  little  aftonifhed  to  fee 
at  thefe  reprefentations,  in  which  mo- 
defty  and  morality  are  fo  often  infulted, 
not  only  young  perfons  of  exterior  mo- 
defty,  but  ecclefiaftics,  whofe  grave 
countenance  and  drefs,  auftere  in  its 
fimplicity,  might  be  expeéted  to  impofe 
an  awe  upon  lieentioufnefs.  A  wife 
pagan  formerly  left  the  theatre  of  Rome, 
for  fear  of  authorizing,  by  his  prefence, 
the  diforders  there  defcribed  in  colours 
at  which  hjs  virtue  was  offended.  Spanish 
priefts,  intolerant  in  the  moft  trifling  ob- 
jets, are  not  fo  fcrupulons.  If  their  vir* 
tue  be  above  fcandal,  ought  not  they  to 
fear  the  efFçét  of  an  example,  which,  in  a 
country  where  they  have  fo  much  in- 

Q  3  fluence, 
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âuence,  muft  become  authority  ?  BuC 
each  country  has  its  cuftoms  and  inco- 
herences. *  In  other  nations  ecclefiaftics 
never  appear  in  prophane  theatres,  and 
yet  in  other  places  permit  themfelves 
the  greatefl;  irregularities. 

To  reform  the  Spaniih  theatre,  a  con- 
currence of  circumftances,  which    are 
ftill  wanting  to  that  part  of  admini- 
flration,  would  be  neceflÈiry.    The  fo- 
vereign  who,  in  this  refpedl  as  well  as 
in   fo  many   others^    might  have  the 
greatefl  influence,  is  totally  indifferent 
about  theatrical  amufements.    The  the- 
atre of  Saragofla  having  been  burned  a 
few  years  ago,  the  direétor  of  the  king's 
confcicnce,  who  feemingly  had  forgotten 
that  fire  from  heaven  had  deflroyed  more 
than  one  temple,  wiihed  to  reprefent  that 
nccklent  as  a  proof  of  divine  wrath.  The 
irkhabitants  at  SaragofTa  flrove  to  appeafe 
the  anger  of  heaven  by  bani(hing  from 
their  city  all  profajic  fpeélacles.  Had  the 
king's  confefTor  been  liflenedto,  the  fame 
fefitepçç  woyld  hftvç  bççii  pronopnced 

againft 
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sigâinft  all  that  Were  in  the  kingdom. 
The  good  feûfe  of  the  king  prote6lcd 
them  againO:  the  blind  zeal  of  the  di- 
reôùTî  ht  thought  it  fufficiènt  to  have 
fhtit.tip  thoft  of  Buen  Retira  and  his 
other  palaces:  he  continued  to  tole- 
rate the  reft:  this  ^as  all  his  goodnefs 
permitted  him  to  do.  The  particular 
management  of  thefe  athufements  efcapes 
his  obfervation.  His  minifters,  who  are 
moflly  near  his  pcrfon,  cîannot  give 
them  much  of  their  attention. 

At  Madrid,  the  polite  of  the  theatre 
IS  divided  between  the  corregidor,  the 
city  magiftracy,  and  the  alcaldes  de 
€0rte;  but  the  limits  of  their  jurifdic- 
tion  are  ill  defined  ;  and  from  this  un* 
certain  authority  refult  the  diforders 
which  every  one  fees,  and  nobody  has 
the  power  of  fuppreffing.  The  pieces, 
the  admiilion  of  which  is  accompanied 
with  many  difficulties  and  formalities, 
efcape  from  a  iimilar  reafon  the  animad- 
verlion  of  their  examiners. 

Qj.  Before 
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Before  they  are  permitted  tp  bç 
formed,  they  have  to  pafs  thrdugh  the 
hands  of  three  or  four  cenfors.  It  might 
be  fuppofed  that  this  excefs  of  precau- 
^on  would  banifh  from  thefe  compofi- 
tions  every  thing  which  can  offend  re- 
ligion or  decency  j^ach  cenfor  çonfidç^ 
in  the  care  and  attention  of  his  aifociate. 
A  fuperficial  examination  does  not  permit 

them  either  to  forefee  the  fcandal  which 

•       •  .        - 

feveral  expreflions,  fometimes  unintelligi- 
ble  to  them,  may  produce  ;  or  thaÇ  which 
may  refult  from  certain  fcenes  with  the 
theatrical  effeél  of  which  they  are  un- 
acquainted  ;  and  the  fenfible  part  of  the 
audience  is  aftoniftied  at  feeing,  after 
fo  many  precautions,  the  ftage  difgraced 
by  immoral  pieces,  at  which  decency 
and  tafte  are  equally  fhocked.  The 
cenfors,  befides,  are  frequently  infedted 
with  the  general  contagion  ;  they  fear 
but  little  the  confequences  of  an  abufe, 
the  effc6ls  of  which  are  ftow  and  unper- 
ceivcd  by  thofe  who  confider  only  thç 
prefent  moment.  Courage  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  take  fuddenly  from  the  people 

the 
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the  favourite  objeâs  of  their  affçélîon, 
and  not  to  yield  to  the  repref(gntations 
of  the  comedians  whofe  receipts  would 
fufFer  fome  diminution,  about  which* 
Icruples  might  arife.  Reformation  is  thu8 
retarded  by  weaknçfs,  excefs  of  caution, 
and  becaufe  no  perfon  fufficiently  con-: 
cerns  himfelf  in   the  matter,  to  with- 

ftand  the  clamours   of  the  a6tors  and 

>    »  ■ 

the  populace* 

There  have  been  in  the  prefent  reign, 
however,    examples  of   bold    reforms, 
which  cannot  be  too  foon  repeated  to 
compleat  the  polifliing  of  the  Spanifh 
nation.     Government  has  entirely  abo- 
lifhed  the  jiutos  Sacr amentales^  in  which 
angels,  faints   and  virtues,  perfonified, 
were  exhibited,    to  the  fcandal  of  re- 
ligion and    common  fenfe;    ridiculous 
pieces,    \n    which    Calderon    had    dif» 
played  all  the  extravagance  of  his  ima- 
gination»   The  reprelèntation  of  feveral 
other  pieces  is  alfo  fuppreffed.    Thefe 
were  in  the  çlafs  of  ordinary  comedies, 
and  contained  iicenes  not  lefs  fcandalous 

in 
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m  thr<^wing  ridicule  xtpùti  religion  ;  fucfa 
yftxt  Jjo$  Zehs  de  San  Jofef^  ha  Princefa 
JUmerûf  Virgin  y  Martyr^  &c.  Drama>« 
m  which  the  fimplicity  of  an  earlier  age, 
no  doubt,  found  edification,  while  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge  and  modem  de^ 
pravitj  finds  in  them  nothing  but  im« 
piety  or  indecency.  While  I  was  at  Ma^* 
did,  this  prohibition  was  extended  to 
other  compofitions  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  had  been  protected,  nobody  knows 
how,  until  the  prefent  age*  Thefe  were 
Cain  di  Catalunna^  in  which  the  enmity 
between  two  brothers,  and  the  murder 
•of  the  youngeft  were  defcribed  in  the 
manner  and  expreflions  found  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Death  of 
jj^bel  ;  and  El  Diablo predicador  (the  Devil 
turned  preacher)  a  comedy,  which  I  faw 
feveral  times  reprefented,  and  of  which 
the  author  of  Eflays  upon  Spain  has 
given  a  good  abftraâ.  The  devil  con« 
demaeJ  by  the  Almighty  to  take  the 
frock  in  a  convent  of  Francifcans^ 
preaches  there  charity,  performs  mi- 
racles, torments  the  monks  by  his  ie« 

verity. 
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verity,  frightens  them  by  his  fudden  ap«» 
pearance  when  they  imagine  him  at  a 
great  diftance,  and  produces  fcenes  really 
comic,  tawhich  nothing  but  another  mode 
of  introducing  them  could  have  been  de« 
fired*  The  prefent  adminiftration  is  too 
wife  not  to  purfue  this  plan  of  reform, 
mnd  not  infenfibly  to  infpire  the  Spa« 
niards  with  a  more  rational  taile« 

Befides  the  correélion  of  the  moral 

defeét  of  the  theatre,  another  revolution 

in  the  mechanical  part  remains  to  be 

efTeéted*    This  has  been  begun  in  the 

prefent  reign,  by  the  attention  of  fome 

perfons  of  underftanding.     The  deco* 

rations  are  better  underftood,  and  the 

dreflfes  more  in  chara£ter  than  formerly* 

The  Spanifli  theatre  had  weaker  begin* 

nings  than  ours,  and,  in  fome  places, 

preferves  the  forms  of  its  infancy.    Two 

parallel  curtains,  facing  the   fpeâators, 

compofed  the  whole  mechanifm  of  the 

theatre,    and  this    fimplicity  was    IWl 

found  in  fome  theatres  which  I  entered 

in  Spain,    The  prompter,  for  want  of 

apn> 
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a  proper  fituation,  and  finding  no  room 
between  the  fide  fcenes,  (lands  behind 
the  fécond  curtain,  his  candle  in  one 
hand  and  the  book  in  the  other,  and 
runs  acrofs  the  ilage  to  aflift  the  a6tor 
who  is  in  want  of  his  aid  ;  this,  by  the 
tranfparency  of  the  curtain,  is  feen  by 
all  the  fpeâators,  and  adds  to  their 
amufement.  But  in  well«contrived  the- 
atres, as  thofe  of  Madrid,  and  other 
great  cities,  the  fide-fcenes,  green-room, 
changes  of  decoration,  and  place  of  the 
prompter  referable  our  own*  A^ftranger 
is,  however,  furprized  to  hear  the 
prompter  recite  all  the  parts  almoft  as 
loud  as  the  aélprs,  and  is  tempted  to 
requeft  the  latter  to  be  filent,  to  let  him, 
who  fo  well  fupplies  the  places  of  them 
all,  fpeak  alone. 

The  Spanifli  theatres  are  divided  into 
five  parts  ;  the  Âpofentosj  or  two  ranges  of 
boxes,  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
edifice  confifts.  The  Cazuelaj  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  at  the  bottom,  into  which 
none  but  women,  covered  with  their 

veils. 
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veils,  are  admitted^  and  who  might  be 
taken  for  a  company  of  nuns,  were  it 
poflible  for  the  mind  to  be  fo  abfent  as 
to  confound  things  facred  with  profane. 
Las  Gradas^  another  amphitheatre  under 
the  boxes  on  each  fide  of  the  theatre, 
and  where  perfons  who  lové  to  be  at 
their  eafe  are  placed.  The  Patioy  which 
anfwers  to  the  parterre  or  pit,  but  for 
the  moft  part  contains  the  meaneft  of 
the  people,  who  fufEciently  difplay  their 
•vulgarity,  ignorance,  and  rags.  The 
Luneta  which  correfponds  with  the 
French  parquet  *,  and  receives  much  the 
fame  company.  The  aétors  often  apof* 
trophize  thefe  five  clafTes  of  fpeâators, 
under  the  name  of  Mofqueteros^  and  la* 
viih  upon  them  all  the  infipid  epithets 
which  they  think  likely  to  gain  their 
jfuffrages.  Thefe  flatteries  are  not  fpared 
upon  the  Patioy  which  is  always  noify, 
and  as  difficult  as  if  it  had  a  right  to  be  fo# 
When  we  obferve  the  attention  the  conje- 

*  An  enclofed    place   between  the  pit  and  the 
orcheftra  in  the  French  theatre. 

dians 
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Sont  pay  to  thii  part  of  the  audience; 
we  cannot  but  rccolleét  the  kidians  wor- 
Ihipping  the  devil,  or  the  honey  cake 
thrown  by  th«  Sibyl  into  the  jaws  of 
Cerberos. 

Thdb  infipid  homages  are  rendered 
after  evtry  piece  to  the  audience  iii  ge^ 
neral,  aad  are  degrading  to  the  come- 
dian^ who  are  not  treated  with  lefs  ri- 
gour, when  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  £fpleafe  the  puUic.  At  Madrid  they 
are  divided  mto  two  theatres,  that  of 
Dâ  la  Cnt%^  and  that  of  ï>u  Principe^  who 
are  joined  in  <Nie  intereft,  but  fepa- 
rated  by  vanity.  The  partifans  of  the 
fermer  are  diflinguifhed  by  the  epithet 
fA  POI0COS  (J^oYiÇti)  and  thofe  of  the  latter 
by  that  €>f  Choriws  (Saufages)  odd  names, 
the  etymology  of  which  is  a  matter  of 
no  import&nce,  but  which  ferve  to  rally 
the  fpirit  of  party,  and  are  motives  of 
emulation  to  the  aâors  of  the  two  the- 
atres, much  lefs  to  improve  their  talents 
than  to  increafe  their  audience,  and  con* 
fequently  their  revenues.    JEach  theatre 

has 
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lias  for  manager  one  of  die  comedians» 
who  every  year,  at  the  approach  of  Eafter, 
diflblves  and  recompdes  hk  a»ipany 
accoiding  to  hit  hacy.  Thoie  whofe 
talents  are  approved  of  by  the  public^ 
then  tre^t  vidi  both  managers,  and  en* 
gage  with  him  who  has  moit  cunning  or 
generoûty.  It  may  be  fuppcfed  the  Gr#- 
eûfùs  are  not  foigotten  in  this  periodical 
arrangement. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  prindpat  ones  at 
Madrid^  who,  escepting  a  little  exaggera* 
tion^  would  be  well  received  zssmIos  upon 
every  other  theatre.  The  two  managers 
agree  to  take  each  o£  them  one»  as  well  as 
to  divide  the  principal  aâors»  leaft  there 
ihould  be  in  their  companies  too  great  an 
iaequaiity,  by  which  they  would  both 
fui^r.  Beûde  thefe»  they  have  each  of 
them  performers  of  both  fexes,  whoie  ta«> 
lents  are  much  efteeraed  by  the  public  ; 
but  they  are  of  a  nature  more  proper  for 
parade,  than  for  the  real  theatre  ofThalîà. 
All  thofe  who  ftudy  nature,  who  add 
cheerf ulneis  to  the  graces,  the  force  of 

fentiment 
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fentiment  to  noblenefs  of  expreffiorii  and 
render  the  art  of  declamation  the  lifter 
and  rival  of  the  fine  arts,  are  little  known 
in  Spain.  The  comedians  of  that  king" 
4om  are  confined  to  the  fervile  imitation 
of  the  models  before  their  eyes,  in  their 
drefs,  manners  and  inflexions  of  voice. 
They  know  not  how  to  create,  imaginary 
but  yet  poflible  charaélers,  and  repre- 
fent  princes  as  haughty  without  being 
boifterous,  or  lovers  as  impaffioned 
without  lofing  fight  of  decency;  in 
which,  declamation  cofts  not  the  lungs 
continual  and  monotonous  efforts,  but  is. 
varied  according  to  the  affe6tions  of  the 
mind,  m  which  geftures,  modified  by  the 
fame  caufes,  are  varied  and  expreflive, 
without  being  lefs  noble  or  true,  and 
nature  çmbellifhed  without  being  dif- 
guifed.  Inftead  of  effedling  this,  upon 
whichthe  improvement  of  the  art  depends, 
the  Spaniih  comedians,  once  removed 
from  obje6bs  within  their  reach,  forget 
every  rule,  exaggerate  and  disfigure  every 
thing,  and  inftead  of  œconomifing  their 
ftreAgth  to  obtaii;!  an  end^  exhauft  (hem^ 

felves 
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i^vts  in  going  bejrond  it.  Their  àiigry 
i»oinen  become  faries^  theit  heroes 
i»raggadocios»  their  conipitatofs  vife 
maiefaetors»  and  theif  tyrants  mere 
butchers;  If  they  have  fomething  gal- 
lant  to  fay,  their  manner  aihd  tMie  o^ 
voice  are  moft  infipid.  They  roar  inllead 
of  foblMng  ;  their  fighs  fatigue  and  fome- 
times  terrify  the  andiende»  but  are  never* 
movidg.  Scenes  which  might  be  pathe* 
^ic,  either  become  uninterefting  or  excite 
laughter*  The  geftures  are  well  fuited 
to  the  declamation.  Moft  of  them  are 
forced  and  improper^  and  all  are  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle.  Invented  by  folly, 
they  are  confecrated  by  cuflom,  from 
which  no  aftor  dares  to  depart.  They 
arc  undoubtedly  far  different  from  thofe 
of  Claironi  le  Kain,  Oamck  and  other 
modern  aftors  and  aflrefTes  who  might 
be  mentioned^  For  which  reafons,  co- 
medians  in  Spain,  notwithftanding  thé 
indulgence  with  which  prejudice  and 
Even  religion  treat  their  profelTion, 
are  conitdered  as  mercenarieSi  admitted 
into  fociety  as  jugglers  who  araufe  for  a 
Vol.  il  R  moment 
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moment^  and  are  fcnt  away  after  being 
paid  î  whilft,  in  other  countries,  where 
civil  and  religious  prejudices  are  more 
unfavourable  to  them,  the  ju(b  admira- 
tion they  infpire  raifes  them  to  the  level 
of  great  artifls, .  and  almofl  to  that  of 
men  of  genius.  This  proves  public  opi- 
nion not  to  be  always  inllexible  in  its 
decifions,  and  that  this  tyrant  which 
reigns  over  every  thing  is,  in  turn,  fub- 
jeéted  by  a  certain  degree  of  fuccefs. 

Since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VI.  whoff 

4 

fplendid  court  had  an  Italian  theatre 
which  rivalled  t^e  firft  of  thofe  in  Italy, 
there  has  been  no  theatre  in  Spain  but 
a  national  one. .  Charles  III.  however, 
has  latçly  permitted  in  the  capital  an 
Italian ,  comic  opera  which  is  much  fre- 
quented ;  ,  and  ftill  more  recently  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce 
there  French  comedy.  Subfcriptions 
were  opened  to  this  efFefl:,  but  the  de-» 
votées  cabaled  ;  they  were  moi^  fcanda- 
lized  at  the  Mifanthrope  ajid  Athaliah 
than  at  the  indecencies  of  their  Saynètes. 

.   The 
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^hé  French  dramatic  pieces,  faid  they, 
ftre  filled- with  *  ttiîaxitïw  of  toleration  J 
they  breathe  too  much  modern  phil'o- 
fophy.    They  enumerate  thirteen  here- 
tical afTertions  in  the  fingle  piece  of  Pyg* 
malion.    The  general  hofpital  alfo,  a 
part  of  the  revenues    of  which  arife 
from  the  contributions  of  the  two  Spa- 
niih  theatres^  exprefTed  its  fears  leaft  its 
receipt  fhould  be  diminifhed.    The  mo-> 
iiarch  yielded  to  this  double  claim  of 
fcruple  and  charity  ;    and  the  Thalia 
of  France,  who  already  faw  the  doors 
of  the  Spaaifh  theatre  open  to  receive 
her>  was  thruft  from  them,  perhaps^  for 
a  long  timCé        .  .    ^ 


'  ♦ 


I  (hail  conclude  what  1  had  to  fay  of 
my  long  refidence  at  Madrid  with  this 
impartial  defcription  of  the  theatre  of 
Spain,  in  which  the  Spaniards  them-* 
felve»  cannot  but  adquiefceV  atld  ihall 
next  conduél  .my  '  reader  to  the  ônlj 
royal  maniioix  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
fpokcn;  tiiat  of  Aranjue2,  where  the 
court  pafles  three  inonths  in  tht year; 

R  a  from 
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fcofli  the  Mood^y  afj|«]:,CaftarWfek  1l> 
the  end  of  thfi  caonth.  of  Jiioe. 

I 

The.  road  from  Madrid  to  Aranjiifiz  if 
pa^cf  the  \fineft  io  £^rppfit  It  crdles 
^he  fafnpi^s  bridge  of  Tot^do»  built  bjr 
Philip  IJ.  s^fid*,  which  it  has  been  fidd, 
wanted  pnly  4  river.  The  bridge  has 
QQthiiig  rsin^rkable  except  its  length 
a|id  brfsadth  ;  it  i»  beûdes  a  maflive  ((ruc«i 
ture,  and  the  parapets  are  loaded  with 
ill-çhofen  ornaments.  When  the  Man- 
Tts^ares  is  very  low^  which  is  moit  com» 
iponly  the  cafe,  this  iittle  river  is  ford- 
sd>le^  and  the  bridge  avoided,  which  cuts 
off  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  croflii|g  the 
fine  part  of  the  environs  of  Madrid 
called  Us  Deliciasj  a  walk'  confifting  of 
two  divergent  alleys  which  terminate  at 
t)\e  c^^l  pf  Mansanares. 

•       « 

This,  canal  was  b^an  under  the  ad> 
n^iniitration  of  M.  de  Grimaldi,  and  was 
to  joia  ihe  Manzanares  at  the  Tagus. 
Scarcely  were  three  ieagaes  of-it  iiniChed 
vrhen  »  want  of  capital  and  in^uftty 

•    '.    .  fuf- 
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f«ipende4  th«  works.  The  only  a^i* 
vanug»  derived  trdm  it  it  the  pro- 
ducçi  of  a  fe^  m^s^i  and  this  is  abfoi'beJ 
in  the  repair  of  bridges,  fluices,  and  the 
iiklaries  of  the  peifoé»  employed.  For 
i^  Spi^,  as  in  other  countries^  k.àrc&l'jr 
iç  an  e(tabliihmei»t  began  before  the  ex- 
pellees of  Airpportifig  it  are  ds  confide- 
fabl^  as  if  it  .^ere  compleated.  Bat  the* 
aâiyity  giveil  to  all  the  branches  of  àd^ 
XBimfttacion  •  will  foon  have  its  eSèSt 
upon  the  canal,  of  Manranares.  The 
n^lls  upon-  it  ate  already  nfefal  to  the 
undertakings  of  tbfe  banki  charged  ivith 
viâuallittg  the  army,  and  the  canal  iN 
felf  will  in  a  (hort  time  become  a  part 
of  that  which,  as  we  have  already  ob^ 
fcrved»  is  to  crofe  all  the  interior  part 
of  Spain.  The  Manzanares  is  fordable 
a  little  beyond  the  bridge  of  Toledo,  and 
<m  the  other  fidb  begins  the  fine  road 
of  Aranjuez,  whence  are  feen  fome  groups 
of  cJive  trees  which  announce  to  the 
traveller  that  he  approaches  their  Aativo 
foil,  la  Mancha,  the  kingdom  of  Valen-^ 
ci»,  s(nd  Andalufia*    After  having  jour- 

R  3  neyed 
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neyed  fix. leagues,  on  a  narrow  and  evçn 
road,  you  defcend.byta-fj>iral^d«divity 
^ . the  charming  valley  ^  of  Arahjùe«. 

.     •  •  • 

The,  Xaramà,  which  you  crofs  over  a 
very  fine  (lone  bridge,  runs' at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  by  which  the  river  is  formed, 
to  the  north.  At  foon  as  yob  arrive  in* 
this  valley,,  the  dry  and- naked  plains  of 
Caftile  difappear,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
a  richer  foil,,  where  .you  travel  in  the 
jhade,  Serenaded  ^  by  the  noife  of  caf<^ 
cades  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets,  Thh 
meadows  are  enamelled  with  flowers, 
and  the  paftures  difplay  the  mod  lively 
and  variegated  colours^  Vegetation  ap- 
pears in  all  its  richnefs,  and  proclaims 
a  neighbouring  river  which,  with  its  be-f 
neficent  waters,  fertilifes  and  vivifies  the 
landfçape.  The  'ÎTagus,  which  enters 
thç  valley  at  the  eaft  end,  runs  in 
meanders  for  two  leagues,  and,  after 
having  refleéled  the  images  of  the  moft 
l}çaut)ful  plantations,  joins  the  Xarama, 

The 
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•       '  •  .  i 

The'  learned'  find  in  this  junétion 
the  etymology  of  the  name'of  Aran- 
juez.  They  tell  us  the  ancients  ere6led 
temples  at  the  confluence  of  rivers  ;  that 
there  was  dne  in  honour  of  Tûpitèr  at 
'  that  of  the  Tagus  and  Xarama  ;  and 
that  ttience  is  derived  the  nimë  Aram- 
Jmls^  whence  Aranjùez  by  cori'uption.  * 
Hbivever  ancient  the  name  may  be  the 
«tiÊellifliments  of  Arahjufez  are  modern* 

'The'firft  Spanifti  monarch  who  refided  . 
therefota  confiderable  length  of  time 
was«  Charles 'V.  Hë  began  to  build  the 
palace  his  fucceflbrs  have  inhabited,  and 
b  which  Fd-dinand  VI.  ahd  Charles  IIL 
have  each  added  a  wing-  In  this  new 
form,  it  is  (iill  lefs  a  royal  mahfiori^than 
aTeiy  agreeable  country-houfe  moft  de- 
lightfully fituated,  where  art  haé'  donc 
nothing  more  than  make  an  advan- 
tageous ufe  of  the  advances  of  nature. 
The  Tagus  which  runs  in  a  right  line 
to  the  eiaftern  front,  glides  by  the  par- 
terre, and  forms  almoft  under  the  win» 
dows  an  artificial  cafcade^ 

R  4  A  fmall 
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A  faiiall  arm  of  the  river  efcapcs  froai 
the  cafcade,  and  fo  clofely  wafhea  tho 

4 

waUs  of  the  palace^  that  from  the  ter- 
race the  monarch  may  take  the  diverfion 
of  fifhing.    This  arm  afterwards  rejpins 
the  river,  and  thus  forms  a  pleafent 
iiiand^  which  is  a  vaft  gardea  of  an  ir- 
regular fprm,  i»  which  fliade  and  firelh 
air  are  cooftantly  found.    In  every  fea^- 
foa  the  warblings  of  bicdS|  added  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  waters  of  the  Tagiis,, 
and  Hof  thofe  which  are  fpouted  from 
the  fpveral  fountains  iimply  decorated, 
form  a  concert  much  lefa  fatiguing  ta 
the  mind  than  the  languid  and  unvary- 
ing pleafures  which  magnificence  leads 
in  its  train.     While  wanderijig  amid 
the  groves  and  thickets,  or  the  Izby^ 
rinth  of  the  winding  walks^  and  enjoy* 
jng  the  luxury  and  calm  of  Nature,  we 
imagine  ourfelvcs  in  the  midft  of  rural 
Colitude,  and  forget  the  vicinity  of  the 
ppurt,  the  perplexity  of  intrigue,  aiuj 
the.  foUcitudes  of  amhition»    If  we  ap« 
proach  the  palace,  filled  with  the  plfsaiV 
|ng  ideas  ififpij:ed  by  thpafylum  we  have 

quittçcl. 


quitta»  we  cannot  but  refleA  Qaâte 

vicifitnde  o£  h^maa  aflkic^    This^iw*^ 

éic\ûm^ is  the.peaafiil  rebnat^of  a  mo^^ 

narch,  whofe  laws^  are  •chtyïïà-héyçxÊà  I 

the  immenfe  ocean  ta  thsi  eiCtreoiitkié  ^ 

of  the  Andes,.  laiid  ïht::  ip^  âiflantt 

iflands  of  riie  Indian  Ardiipeia^»!  Id' 

this  palace  was  it  that  Cfaatlès.V«i  andi 

PbilipIJ^  agitated  Enropé"  by  their  tof*^' 

buknt  ^Holfdcs.    HeAce  w|9  thei  leftgbar 

which  difputed  the  crown  of  Prance^ 

with  the  prince  called  ta  it  by  birth»-' 

right  and  the  wiihes  of  hi&  people,.  £ap^ 

l^orted  by  the  cooiit  of  Madiid»    At.pre-> 

^t  a  descendant  of  H^rry  IV.  reigns 

there  in  peace;,   he  pofleffes  a  thronâ 

whence,  the  rhoit  dangerous  enemks  of 

his  honie  have  di{appesnred«     He  en*» 

larges  gnd  embelliihes  their  abode.  %In 

faô,  Charles  V.  ^d  Philip  IL  would 

find    fome    difiiciidty  .in    recognijjipg 

Aranjue?,.  which,  by  die  attention  and 

improvements  of  the  two   laff   kmgi; 

h^3  been  rsnderedone  of  then^oftpleaiX 

ipg  paiaces  ijgi  ^uiope;     . 

-  The 
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vThcopifïiicipal  aliej^fî,  ^  thfàt  -  éfpedalljr. 
oèthsCâllâ  dB'JarRâymiyri/^hich:  iô  the' 
fâv<mrit&  wiAkiàS  the  courf ,  were  plamed 
lèog  bdxJFe  {tHfiir  *  timc.v-:  The  heiglà'  of  - 
thfijitreos,  thftit  enormoii»  trunks  and  - 
thicE  feliagcii  attèft  thfiireCmtiquîfy  and 
thb  fertility! 'of'-the  foih^n  itfhkh  they 
Udve  âi9uri(htd'Jforj:.f&veraL  centuries;  But- 
thcfe  are  not^th^' only  bmâinents  of  tbë^ 
Yaltey  bfcAranjuez,  Under  Ferdinand  VL 
^is  ^palaKe  confifted  of  littlq .  elfe. than 
thë.  aaftiev  .  *A  few  poor  houfes  fcsttçiedr 
over  uneven,  and  rugged  ground  at  û^ifiei 
diftance  from'  *he  royal  - .  habitation» 
ierved  to  lodge  àhîbafladdrâ  jand  the  not» 
bles  and  gentry  who  follpwed  the  court; 
Thefe  huts  have  given  placa^ to  regular, 
though  not  magnificent,  buildings.  The 
ftreets  are  ftreight  and  wide,  perhaps 
too  wide  for  the  height  of  the  houfes 
pnd  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  plan, 
after  which  the  new  village  of  Aranjuei 
was  built,  wa&  given  by  the  marquis  of 
Grimaldi,  who,  before  he  became  firft 
minifter  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  had 
refidcd  at  the  Hague  as  his  reprefen- 

tativc. 
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tkû^.  He  had  "  there  •  concèlNred  thç- 
idea  of  forming  in  the  centre  of  Caftilo 
à  kind  of  Dutcfi  village.  His  plan  ^aji 
accepted.  The  principal  ftreets  of  Aran- 
juez  are  (haded  %*twi)  double'  rows  o^ 
trec^,-  betwèerf^hîôh  run's  St  river  that 
keeps  theta 'cdiifânualljr  freflÇ'  '  ' 


1  »  •  • 


.  • 


/l*He' viliigels  feparated  from  thé  caftle 
by  ^  Tairgc,  hut  irregular  fquate,  deco- 
rated with  a  focfntkin.     To  crofs   t/he 
fquare  in  the  hot  feafbn,  a  part  of  which! 
the  court  paffes  at  Aranjuez,  was  q 'paifi- 
ful  tàïk,  from  which  the  beneiicent  mag-  , 
nificeûce  of  the' foveréign  has  exempted 
*  thofe  by  whom  he  is  approached.  From 
one    of  the   ftreets   of  Afanjuez  there 
runs  a  covered  portico,  which  is  conti- 
nued  to  the  buildings  adjoining  to  the 
palace. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to 
conduél  the  reader  through  ajl  the  fine 
plantations  of  Aranjuez;  I  fhâïl  fpeak 
only  of  the  principal.  Arriving  from 
Madrid  we  cfofs  a  circular  fpace  called 

Las 
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Lm  doce  caJUs^  from  twelve  allies  which» 
there  terminate.  Oae  of  the  aliiea  leads 
to  the  eQtnyice  of  Las  BueriasA  a  la»e 
eoLclpfiu-e,  in  which  we.tÀQOQt  bur  admire 
the.  aftoai^^fog  fertility  '  of  the  foil  of 
Àraojuez^,  All  kinick'  «f  fruit;  ti^ees» 
flowers,  and  vegetables  luxuriantly  floii«« 
rifh  beneath  the  fhade  of  trees  wKofe 
tops  are  fpi^etimes  loft  m  thje  cloiids. 
If  the  traveller  wifhes  to  fee  more  cichr 
cultivation»  and  on  a  larger  fcale^  he; 
muft  take  the  road  for  Toledo  and  crofs 

k 

r 

the  CaniffO  Flamenco^  which  undoubtedly 
takes  its  name  from  the  refemblance-  it 
bears  to  the  âne  fields  of  Flanders.  The 
Cortijo  is  alfo  worthy  of  his  particular 
attention.  >  This  is  a  large  enclofu-re  fhut 
in  on  the  iide  to  jthe  north  by  hills^ 
and  on  the  other  by  a  latticed  barrier^ 
within  which  the  foil,  cultivated  with 
particular  care,  repays  with  intereA  the 
labours  of  the  huibandman^  and  the  at- 
tention pf  the  king,  who  hascaufed  it  to 
be  planted  with  vine-fuckers,  brought 
from  diâ^rent  parts  of  his  kingdom» 

Laftly, 
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ceiffttl  modes  of  cultiTution,- aad^  as  it 
WnOy  a  foretâftç  of  that  kiftgdom.    Be^ 
fides  fields  of  fiax^  vineyards,  and  arti* 
fidal  meadows,  there  are  molherry  plan^    . 
tations, ,  and  a  hiiilding  ccmfecrated  to 
the  produce  of  the  precious  infeA  which 
feeds  upon  thés  leaves.    But  the  Caff€ 
Je  la  Reynêj  which.  If  I  may*  fo  fpeak^ 
forms  the  angle  of  the  plantations  of 
AranjueiÊ,  is  that  which  iimoft  known 
^md  remar|:able  in  them.    Its:tiiye^ôn;- 
fbr  about  half  a  league.  Is  from  eaft  to: 
weft,  ax>d  its  termination  at  the  foot  6if 
a  ftcme  bridge   lately   built   oyer  the* 
T&gus.  i  It  is  renewed   on  '  the   othèé' 
fide,  c(wti(iue»  to  much -the  I^Une  êk(^ 
tance,  and  again  terminates  by  a  bridge^ 
over  the  fame  river,   tho  wmdings  tSf  ^ 
which  can  <mly  be  difcovèred  .  by  '  th*^ 
imagination,  while  it  wanders  '  through^ 
a  valley  (haded  with  groves  of  highti^ees,'' 
which  at  intervals  conceal  its  courfe^^ 
Behind  one  of  thefe  thick  ciMaths'^is^rt^ 
caicade  iieajrd  at  a  great  diftance,  the 

noife  • 
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At  the  foot  of  thefe  hills  are  ftafoles 
of  breeding  mares»  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  in  which  the  breed  of 
8pani{h  horfes  is  ftillprefcrvéd  in  all  its 
ancient  beauty.     The  building  has  for 
infcription^  Ftntô  gravidas  ex  prole  futaris. 
By  their  race  or  breed  you  would  hnagifie 
them  prolific  ly  the  winds:  the  fwiftnefs 
bi  the   horfes  bred  here  juilifies  the 
infcription;  but  they    are    exclufively 
tèfërved  to  the  fervice  of  the  king  and 
his  family.     Leaving  this  building  to 
the  left,  you  enter  large  walks  which 
termihate  at  the  Calle  de  la  Reyna^ 

The  high  trees,  of  which  I  have 
ipoken,  are  not  the  only  ornaments  of 
this  alley-.  It  is  edged  on  both  (ides  with 
tufted  copfes  which  render  its  regula- 
rity more  agreeable.  Here  the  numerous 
herds  ef  deer  which  f umifh  amuferaent 
for  the  royal  family,  and,  as  at  Sl  11^ 
defonfo,  feem  confcious  they  have  ob* 
tathed  a  fecurity  that  Nature  appeared 
to  have  denied  them,  bound  and  ruQ. 

They 
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Theyattfeen  peaceably  fefcdïnè  by  thé 
fide  of  the  great  Walk,  and  when  they  ûf 
at  the  approach  of  any  perfon^  they  feem 
left  under  the  •  influence  of  their  natu- 
ral timidity  than  dcfirom  to  difplay 
tàéïr  agility* 

But  the  gârdéri  of  the^ntfu^'Ofifa,  dr' 
of  the  fpring,  is  the  greateft  ornament  of 
the  CaHe  Je  la  Rtyna,  at  the  fattie  tirtié 
that  It  delightJFully  perfumes  the  zit  du- 
riftg  the  feàfon  of  -which  it  beats  the 
xiieime.  ftextendS)  fbf  the  fpëce  of  a  mile; 
along  one  of  the  fides,  and  ïû  fepatatëd 
ftcHtt  it  by  a  low  #ail  «pori  whkk  is  a 
lattice  barrier.  The  fertility  of  the  foil 
of  the  valley  appears  in  all  its  iichneft 
in  this  garden*  The  greateft  part  of  ifi 
is  dedicated  to  ufeful  cultivatio<)«  Po^ 
mona  and  Flora  reign  jointly,  and  mu- 
ftiâlly  preferit  each  other  their  éliârms^ 
Fruits  and  âôWéfi  ftourifli  there  in  per^ 
ft&ion.  "thé  groves  oppofe  iheSr  hof- 
citable»  Ihades  to  the  nooiitide  heâct; 
Gopfes  <rf  odoriferoisis  Ihrobs  perfume  thô 
tiiotning  air,    and  the  halrty  -vapour* 

V^oL.  n.  S  they 
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they  exhale,  fall  at  fun-fet  to .  add  to 
the  charms  of  the  evening  walk. 

When  I  arrived  in  Spain,  all  the 
ground  between  the  inclofure  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  primitive  banks  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  was  uncultivated.  The  prince^  of 
Aiturias,  by  his  tafte  and  attention,  con- 
verted this  into  one  of  the  moft  pieaf* 
ing  parts  of  the  valley.  He  ordered 
fome  ufelefs  trees,  which  (haded  this 
fertile  foil,  to  be  cut  down  ;  grafs  plats, 
fhrubberies  and  parterres  have  fucceeded 
them,  and  paths  wind  acrofs  this  new 
treafure  of  vegetation.  From  one  fpring 
to  another  ^  vaft  garden  was  produced, 
infinitely  varied  in  its  form  as  well  as 
produétions,  which  bears  the  name  of 
its  projector. 

A  little  dock-yard  is  contrived  within 
its  inclofure,  and  communicates  by  an 
eafy  defcent  with  the  Tagus.  In  this  yard 
are  carried  on  the  works  of  a  navy 
in  miniature,  which  has  its  builders» 
failors,  and  veflelst    Farther  on  was  a 

k;nd 
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kind  of  port,  defended  by  a  battery  pro- 
portioned to  the  place.  A  few  hand^ 
foxne  gondolas  are  anchored  under  its 
prqteélion^  and  ferve  for  the  recreations 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  There  are  likewife  little  frigates^ 
elegantly  decorated,  the  guns  of  which 
reply  to  the  artillery  of  the  port.  The 
noife  of  their  cannon^  the  husizas  of 
the  failors,  and  the  difplay  of  the  âags 
and  (Ireaifiefs,  almoft  induce  the  fpec* 
lators  to  believe  they  are  contemplating 
the  contefts  of  Mars  and  Neptune.  Happy 
would  men  be,  did  they  but  content 
themfelves  with  reprefentations  only^ 
and  had  not  a  thirfl:  after  fame  and 
riches  converted  into  means  of  deftruc- 
tion  the  properties  of  elements  which 
Nature,  perhaps,  had  defigned  but  for 
their  pleafures  !  Thofe  of  the  court  of 
Spain  at  Aranjuez  are  not  confined  to  the 
amufements  afforded  by  à  river,  the  banks 
of  which  prefent  the  moft  enchanting 
landfcapes^  whilft  the  peaceful  ftream 
never  deviates  from  its  courfe  but  to 

Sa  fer* 
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fertilize  the  adjacent  foil*.  The  rcfî- 
dence  of  Aranjuez  favours  all  the  inno« 
cent  diverfions  of  the  countiy;  walks 
are  no  where  more  Varied  j  whether  with 
a  book  in  your  hand  yon  wander  in  the 
ftirubberies,  or  pafs  through  the  long 
alleys  on  horfeback  or  in  a  carriage,  you 
may  feturely  indulge  in  meditation  and 
reverie. 

The  deer  there  forget  their  timidity^ 
and  even  the  wild  boars  u^e  lels  fero* 
cious.  They  run  in  the  ftreets  as  fa- 
miliarly as  domeftic  animals.  The  firft 
time  I  quitted  the  inn,  after  my  arrival 
at  Aranjuez,  I  was  obliged*  to  make  my 
way  with  my  cane  through  a  herd  of 
wild  boars,  who  blocked  up  my  paflage. 
Some  of  them,  ftill  more  familiar,  enter 
the  houfes,  and  there  difpute  with  the 

.  *  Since  this  work  was  finifhed,  I  have  learned 
that  the  Tagus  quitted  its  bed  at  Aranjuez, 
broke  down  the  caufewajr  which  iheltered  the  new 
gardens  of  the  prince  from  its  overflowings,  and 
almoft  deftroyed  the  npw  culdvation  Vrlyçh  the 
author  of  the  phn  had  already  found  correfpond 
ib  well  with  his  expectation  • 

dogs 
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dogs  the  fpoils  of  the  kitchen.  At  Pardo 
they  carry  their  affnrance  ftill  farther; 
at  certain  hours,  to  which  they  are  very 
exaA,  they  run  from  the  neighbouring 
foreft  to  receive  food  -from  the  hands  of 
the  domeftics  of  the  palace. 

The  wild  boars  are  not  the  only  ani- 
mais  naturalized  at  Aranjuez.  The  buf« 
falos,  brought  thither  from  Naples,  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  oxen,  as  work- 
ing cattle.  A  part  of  their  labours  were 
performed  by  camels,  whicH  could  not 
long  refifl  the  baneful  influente  of  a  fo- 
reign climate.  At  the  fame  time  two 
zebras  grazed  in  a  meadow  near  the  high 
road,  as  alfo  two  guanacos,  which  feemed 
as  perfectly  at  their  eafe  as  in  their  own 
country,  whilft  an  elephant  calmly 
moved  his  huge  body  without  being 
in  the  Icaft  difcompofed  by  the  crowds 
of  people,  whom  curiofity  brought  about 
him.  It  is,«  perhaps,  in  this  manner 
that  fovereigns  ftiould  openly  expofe  all 
the  foreign,  animals  which  they  crowd 
together  in  their    menageries.      Thefe 

S  3  mag. 
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magnificent  prifons  accufe  man  of  ty^ 
ranny  without  proving  his  power,  and 
the  beafts  which  there  roar  in  their 
chains,  would,  perhaps,  lay  afide  their 
ferocity  on  recovering  their  liberty.  But 
man  is  every  where  too  much  inclined 
to  abufe  his  power;  and  rather  chufes 
to  reign  over  furiov^  flaves  th^n  govprn 
happy  fubje^ç. 

The  animals  which  more  cfpccially 
contribute  to  the  embelllihment  of  Aran- 
juez  are  horfes.  They  there  peculiarly 
difplay  all  the  beauty  of  their  motions 
and  their  fpeed.  The  king  fometimes 
brings  thither  his  magnificent  fets  with 
which  his  ftuds  furnifh  him,  and  his 
children  enjoy,  without  danger,  ^l  the 
plçafujre  of  horfemajifliip. 

Formerly  the  Cfill^  de  la  Reyna  was 
the  courfe  where  horfes  from  Barbary 
difplayed  their  fwjftnefs,  and  each  had 
Jiis  partifans  among  the  courtiers,  whp 
jnter,efte4  themfelye?  hj  wagers  in  Jiis 
fuçcef?. 

A  few 
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A  few  years  fincc  the  prince  of  Af- 
turias  fubftittited  to  thefe  races  a  more 
reafonaUe  and  ufeful  amufement.  It 
js  called  the  Panyas^  and  takes  place  a 
few  days  before  the  departure  of  the 
court  from  Aranjuez;  it  has  not  been 
interrupted  for  twenty  years,  except  by 
the  war  which  took  from  the  court  a 
great  part  of  thofe  whom  his  majefty 
admitted  to  partake  of  it.  Thefe  form, 
with  the  prince  and  his  two  brothers, 
a  fquadron  of  four  in  front  and  twelve 
deep.  Each  file  is  direâed  by  one  of 
the  three  princes,  affifted  by  one  of  the- 
principal  perfons  of  the  court.  The 
forty-eiglit  cavaliers  are  all  cloathed  and 
accoutred  in  the  ancient  Spanifh  manner^ 
but  in  different  colours  according  to  the 
file  they  belong.  The  uniform  gives  to 
the  whole  a  military  and  antique  air, 
which  carries  back  the  aétors  to  the 
age  of  their  ancedors,  and  gives  them 
that  interefling  appearance  which  the 
image  of  things  paft  generally  wears. 
They  pra£kice  a  conflderable  time  for 
the  exhibition,  which  is  given  imme- 

5  4  diately 
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dtately  ^Ibre  th*  opvjrtç  4«p*rto  £rom 
Aranji^z,  aod  by  this  meai^i  h^^^.fr^ 
qyent;  oppofi^VH^it^es  of  <$x9r<çifii:^  tbç  do- 
cility and  elegant  paçc^fi^tl^fir  feorfes, 
the  fipeft  thç  isaoderm  (l^$  ol  Spain  pro- 
duce. When,  at  .length,  the  cavalier^ 
fMi^d  th^  }v>riê6  are  weU  p^^eiscifed  in 
the  pjiçts  they  are  ip  perform»  tte  firft 
day  pf:  repirelèntatioa  i»  Rued  *.  The 
theatre  is  a  large  â^u^riâ.  Q(>urt  hçfofé  thç 
caftle.  The  brilliajcit  fquadron  arrive* 
ther«4na.column^to  tli^  f<?iund  of  tmmr 
pets  and  kejttle>druiB(f  pi%çeded  by  runr 
tting  footmen,  and  iecj  horfes  richly  ca- 
parifoned.  They  ftop  before  the  king*» 
halcony  and  falute  hiin.  Afterwardis 
pace  round  the  (quare»  and,  arrived 
in  the  prefence  of  hi$  majefty,  fall  into 
a  gallop  and  begin  their  evolutions. 
Tbeie  are  figures  which  cannot  be  bet- 
ter compared  than  to  our  coafre  danfes. 
.  The  four  file?,  undier  the  condu6t  of 

♦  Thcic  arc  comitifiiviy  tte-cc  ;  the  king  iy  only 
fecn  a  tlic  firft  ;  but  tbc  princçfs  of  Afturia  honours 
ihcm  all  with  her  prcfencct 

their 
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t\vàx  dire^ors^  withdraw  from  and  ap* 
prpach  each  pthex  by  turns  ;  fonictimes 
following  the  figure  of  the  ground^  at 
others  crofling  it  dtagonaliy^  aod  defcribi- 
ii^  prclfs^  iijaà  spirals  with  fuch  time 
9iid    preeiftQft   ft»  to  d«%ht.both  the 
ejEça.  and  e«?s  of  the  ipeAatora.    How.. 
f  ver  th)$  fpeiSbacle»  rather  too  unvaried^ 
Ajnufes  nQtthemiod;  it  is  but  à  feeble 
l*eprefçntation  of  the   ancient  tourna^ 
}Q3ents»  and  n^akea  tho&  feftivals  more  re- 
gretted where  jqnder  the  eyes  of  fove*- 
reigns,  and  the  feeantiçj  of  the  age»  the 
knighti,    obeyed   the   double    împulfe 
of  love  and  feme,  and  where  the  fuffrages 
of  thofe  who  reigned  ovex  their  hearts 
were  an  in,çftid[|cvWjB  recbmpenfe  for  their 
coura^  and  ^drefs.    Nothing  lefs  thaa 
the  prefencft  of  the  naonarch,  and  coït- 
tributing  to  his  pleafures^  could  be  fu^ 
iicient  to  gWefetisfaftiontotheaâorsin 
this  modern  dance  of  centaurs.    At  tho 
expiration  of  twenty  minutes^  the  fqua?- 
dron  forms  a  ooluoan»  and  retires  from 
f  he  fquare  ia  the  fame  order  as  it  en* 
fered. .    After .    the     exhibition    there 

is 
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is  commonly  another  ball,  with  refreih* 
ments  ;  and  for  thofe  whàfe  curiofity 
has  been  fatisfied  in  preceding  years, 
this  acxef&ry  is  well  worth  the  principal. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  the  Parejantes 
(for  fo  the  figurans  of  the  equeftrian 
cMtre  danfe  are  called)  walk  in  their 
drefles  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  and 
join  the  fpeâators.  The  fubjeâs  of 
Charles  V.  and  thofe  of  Charles  III. 
feem  then  to  be  united;  imagination 
tipproaches  thefe  two  reigns,  and  comi^ 
pares  with  pleafure  the  age  of  fplendour 
in  Spain  with  that  of  its  regeneration^ 

Art  feems  to  hare  left  to  Nature  the 
care  of  embellifliing  Aranjuez,  The  pa^» 
lace  and  other  edifices  are  of  a  pleafîng 
form,  but  without  magnificence^  The 
furniture  of  the  apartments  is  tefs  rich 
than  elegant.  The  paintings  are  not  fo  nu« 
merous  as  in  other  royal  manfions.  There 
are  only  a  few  portraits  of  the  priqces 
jof  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  and  Braganza, 
and  fome  Neapolitan  paintings,  in  which 
Nature  is  imitated  with  more  truth  than 

graçç-» 
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gracefulnefs.  The  new  chapel  of  the 
caftle  is  that  part  of  it  to  which  moft 
attention  has  been  paid  in  the  conflxuc- 
tion  and  ornaments.  Sculpture  and  gild-^ 
ing  are  therein  diftributed  with  tafte, 
without  profufion,  and  a  few  pieces  by 
Mengs  contribute  not  a  little  to  its  de« 
coration. 

Aranjuez  contains  three  churches; 
in  one  of  which  the  connoiffeur  views 
with  pleafure  a  copy  of  Raphael's  carry- 
ing, of  the  crofsy  of  which  I  have  fpoken 
in  the  account  of  the  palace  of  Madrid. 
It  has  for  companion  a  crucifixion,  by  a 
modern  painter  named  Ferro,  the  author 
of  the  copy.  The  moft  recently  built 
church  is  that  of  the  convent  of  Fran- 

cifcans,  called  Saint  Pafchal,  and  was 

» 

founded  by  the  confeflbr  to  the  king. 
I  remarked,  in  the  veftibule  of  this  con« 
vent,  pious  infcriptions  in  the  form  of 
(lanzas,  which  appeared  to  me  of  a  fin- 
gular  kind.  I  could  not  refift  my  in- 
clination to  copy  and  tranflate  them. 
The.  jreadcr.  will  not,  perhaps,  be  dif- 

pleafed 
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pleafe4  at  fçétxig  the  language  of  devo« 
tion  in  Spsua  when  it  siean^  to  fpeak 
that  of  poetry.  A  penitent  foul  coofeflca 
it»  fins  to  Godf  and  cocoibrts  itielf  in  ita 
contrition  by  the  following  ftanzas* 

•  ^  Oh  !  leave  me,  my  fms^  in  God^s  name 

**  leave  me!  I  have  ufed  you  &  much 
**  that  you  are  unable  to  fupport  your- 
^  felves  any  longer  ;  neither  you  nor 
^^  myfelf  can  go  farther  :  I  have  fo  ex«« 
i^  hauiled  you,  that  to  fin  to*morroWy 
^^  I  want  defire,  as  you  want  power  to 
^^  make  me  do  it. 

^*  Who  would  believe  that  thou  thy* 
*<  felf,  my  God,  hadft  retarded  my  con-» 
^*  verfion  ?  Thou  haft  wronged  thyfelf 
**  by  thy  patience  in  waiting  for  me  ; 
^^  L  could  not  perfuade  myfelf  (this  be-r 
**  tweea  ourielves)  that  thou  wcrt 
^^  God  ;  thou  appeared^  to  me  too  of*f 
^^  fended  and  too  patient  for  a  God. 

^*  Thanks  to  thy  cares.  Oh  my  God, 
^H  am.  now  conyerted.    I  yield  ta  lafli« 

**  tude 
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*«  ttrde  if  not  to  repentance  :  I  have  fo 
•*  often  followed  the  ways  of  vice^  that 
'*  to  adopt  another  manner  of  life,  hav- 
^^  ing  finned  as  fhuch  as  it  is  poffible  to 
^^  do,  at  length)  I  Tin  no  longen 

"■  ^*  I  have  offended  thee  t6  fo  great  a 
*^  degree  that  I  thought,  being  unable 
•*  to  do  any  thing  with  me,  thou  wouldft 
•♦be  forced  J»  pardon  me.  Here  cmly 
««  is  there  ftill  mercy,  thfc  moft  immu- 
**  table  law  of  thy  eternal  throne  ;  for 
^*  fuch  is  my  perrerfity,  that  thou  muft 
*^  either  not  execute  juftice  on  me,  or 
»*  ittcreafe  the  pains  of  helL'* 

This  convent  ftands  in  the  higheft  and 
moft  healthy  fitnation  6f  the  valley; 
and  hence  the  palace  and  plantations 
appear  in  the  moft  agreeable  point  of 
profpeft.  Some  of  the  views  of  Aranjlie^ 
were  taken  from  this  elevation.  They 
form  a  pleafing  colieftion,  although  but 
indifferently  engraved.  The  king  makes 
prefents  of  the  fets  to  fuch  ftrangers  of 

'     dif. 
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diftinâion   as  are   deiiroua   of  having 
them. 


Since  this  colle6iion  appearedi  the 
count  of  Florida  Blanca,  who  has  the 
fupcriiltendency  of  the  Jitios  or  royal 
^anfiens^  has  added,  by  new  planta- 
tions,  to  the  embellifliments  of  Aranjuez* 
He  has  not,  like  his  predeceffors,  an 
exclufive  predileflkion  for  one  of  the 
four  royal  houfes  at  the  expence  of  the 
others  ;  his  attention  is  equally  divided 
among  them  all.  It  is,  however,  difih 
cult  to  render  that  of  Aranjuez  healthy. 
As  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
moderate,  every  thing  about  the  palace 
charms  the  fenfes,  and  the  happinefs  of 
exiftence  is  perfeélly  enjoyed^  Fo- 
reigners, who  have  travelled  in  many 
countries,  have  aiTured  me  that  they 
knew  no  place  in  £urope  where  they 
Would  rather  chufe  to  pafs  the  fine  feafon 
of  the  year  than  at  Aranjuez.  But 
at  the  approach  of  the  violent  heats  of 
iummer,  when  the  fcorcbing  air,  fhut 
In  by  the  valley,  is  loaded  with  exhala^ 

tionS 
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tions  from  a  flow  and  muddy  river»  «nid 
with  nitrous  Vapotirs  drawn  by  the  fuil 
from  the  hills  between  which  tKe  Tagus 
runs,  this  vfdley  of  Tempe  becomes  a 
pernicious  zbode,  fufficient  to  fend  troops 
of  fouls  to  Acheron  in  a  Jingle  day.  The  in- 
habitants withdraw  from  it,  and  feékt 
Tipon  the  neighbouring  heights,  parti- 
cularly at  Ocanna,  a  little  city,  two 
leagues  from  the  valley,  a  more  whok- 
fome  air.  Aranjuez,  which  during  the 
month  of  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June,  contains  about  ten  thoufand  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  refort  of  thofe  who 
wifh  either  for  health  or  pleafure,  be- 
comes a  defert  exclufively  inhabited  by 
wild  boars  and  deer.  Few  perfons  re- 
main there,  except  thofe  who  are  at- 
tached to  it  either  by  profeffion  or 
poverty. . 

Let  us  now  leave  this  charming  pa- 
lace, which  I  could  wifli  to  have  in-» 
fpired  my  reader  with  a  defire  of  feeing; 
and  fince  we  have  advanced  almofl  ten 
leagues  towards  the  kingdom  of,  Valen- 
cia, 
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ciftjlet  m  pixxxed  to  vifit  the  terteOrial 
pftfadife  of  Spain. 

:  I  undertook  a  joariiey  to  it,  with  t 
Ariexid,  at  the  end  of  April  «78^,  cotife«- 
qtiehtly,  m  the  moft  favourable  ieafon. 
We  fet  out  fTDfli  Aranjuez,  and  aftw  hav- 
ing followed  the  Càlllde  la  Riyna^  turned 
to  the  left,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  ihade, 
rerdure  and  beauties  of  the  environs. 
During  the  firft  feven  leagues  we  feveral 
times  approached  the  Tagus,  but  its 
naked  and  uninhabited  banks  offered 
not  a  fingle  pleating  profpeét. 

A  hamlet  by  the  fide  'of  the  river,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  league  from  the  village 
of  Villa-Man rique,  muft  however  be  ex- 
cepted. The  noife  of  an  artificial  caf- 
cade,  which  drives  two  mills,  the  ap- 
pearance of  fome  beautiful  trees,  and 
about  a  dozen  houfes  covered  by  their 
foliage,  inclines  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller to  a  momentary  mufing.  This 
pleafmg  retreat  is  inhabited  for  feme 
weeks  in  the  year  by  monks,  who  at 

other 
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bther  times  refîde  at  the  càftie  of  Udes» 
by  which  we  afterwards  pafTed. 

The  road  from  Aranjucz  to  Fuenti- 
duennas^  a  diflânce  of  feven  leagues»  is 
tolerably  good,  but  the  country  is  thinly 
peopled.  '  Fuentiduennas  is  a  large  vil- 
lage, in  every  part  of  which  poverty  and 
idlenefs  are  too  confpicuous.    There  is 
iiot  fo  much  atf  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grafs  ; 
not  a  fingle  inhabitant   who  feems  to 
taile  the  happiiiefs  of  exiftence.    Three 
li^gues  farther  on,   I  found  the  large 
town   of   Tarancon,     which    contains 
about  a  thoufand  houfes,   and   where 
feveral  roads  crofs  each  othen    I  pro- 
ceeded by  that  which  leads  to  Villa- 
Rubio,  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from 
which  I  difcovered  the  cattle  of  Ucles. 
This  manfion  rather  refembles  the  ha- 
bitation of  fome  fubaltern  tyrant,  in  the 
ages  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  than  the  peace- 
ful abode  of  a  religious  fociety.    It  was, 
no  doubt,  formerly  one  of  the  fortified 
places  which  the.  knights  of  the  order 
of.  Saint  James   had   butit   to  defend 
*V©t.  lit  T  them- 
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thfsm^vea  from  the  incurlioas  o^  ûu$ 
Moors,  amd  the  ediâcp  ûill  Fem^infi, 
though  no  longer  necelTarjr  for  the  pur- 
poie  for  which  it  was  ori^^nally  de- 

feM- 

I  paflibd  the  ragj^t  in  the  ixfwn.  of  Sajw 
lices.  The  next  day  I  found,  9t  foB9« 
4ifbxice  from  it^  other  veftiges  ol  ^ 
rfifidence  of  the  Moorsu»  Thefis  lympe  ^ 
rjemains  of  aa  old  entrenchmcpt  fitija^ 
upon  an  eminence.  I  remarked^  tkat  ia. 
places  where  the  little  inclination  of  thf 
ilope  rendered  the  approach  mot^  e^jf» 
the  traces  of  a  large  dkch  were  ftiU  ^ 
lible.  I  afterwards  paffed  through  tWà 
agreeable  villages^  Monlalva  S|n4.  £i 
Congollo»  before  I  changed  horfes  aC 
Villar  del  Saz.  The  latter  yiljajje^,  |» 
three  leagues  from  Olivarez.,  and  t^e; 
country  round  it  uneven  and  but  lilfek 
cijltivated*  There  are  fome  viney^rdt 
in  the  neighbourhood  qf^^liyvcjff.  th« 
fituation.  of  which  is  highly  agœ^ahi^^ 
and  which  are.  (hjofe  i<t  b}ea<  cha^a  qf  h^ 
alpaoâr  çiifiijilaïv, 


âctfiache  is  aifo  three  leagues  from 
tWîvâtei;,  aild  from  the  former  to  thé 
tô#tf  of  Gaiïipillo,  the  bounds  of  my 
fedond  day  s  jourftey,*  the  diftahcé  is  five 
fcajgufes.  This  laft  ftage  appeared  to  me 
Very  iAcbiritriodiotis.  Coiitinued  tain^ 
tWé'  btiflcriefs  of  my'  horfei  which  feemed 
to  enjoy  my  fatijgue,  a  road  full  of  (tones 
Hid  pWfénting  on  every  fide  fterility  and 
àtpôpxAMiûtif  all  contributed  to  put  mè 
©tit  ol  huttiotir  ;  thé  chéèrfulnefs  of  my 
gùîdë^  and  his  ruftic  fongs^  were  not 
f^f&éieht  to  fmooth  my  brow.  This 
howevet  became  ferene,  wheir  after  hav- 
ing  been  fome  minutes  in  the  inn,  I 
caft  i»y  eyes  upon  thé  iiihkeepër  and 
his'  Wife.  If  hey  lobked  at  me  with  a 
kind  <Jf  concern,  which,  perhaps,  wa& 
nether  the  efFéd  df  curiofity  than  com-* 
paffioti.  Their  attention  was  mord 
marked  than  that  commonly  found  iii 
Spanifti  infts.  They  appeared  to  be  in 
eafy  eircumftantes  and  happy  in  their 
fituation,  and  it  is  in  more  elevated 
claffes  only  that  thefe  two  advantages 
contraét  and  debafe  the  mind  ;.  in  thofe 

Ta  in 
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in  which  luxury  and  the  abufe  of  civl- 
lifation  have  not   changed  the  nature 
of  man,  he  is  better  and  more  amiable, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  happier.    Opu- 
lence renders  the  pofleffor  pen  five  and 
little   communicative.    Moderate   inde- 
pendence banifhes    care,    and   difpofes 
the    mind    to    joy    and    beneficence^ 
This  is  what  I  thought  I  difcovered  in 
the  humble  firefide  of  our  village  fociety, 
which,   after  a  frugal  fupper,    I  left, 
enjoying   the  mufic    of  a  guitar,    and 
went  to  feek  repofe,  then  more  precious 
to  me  than  pleafure. 

Early  thç  next  mofnmg  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  quit  the  downy  pillow  fatigue 
had  rendered  fo  delicious.  Before  five 
o'clock  I  was  on  the  road  to  Villargordo, 
the  difficulties  of  which  I  £hall  ^for  a 
long  time  remember.  I  had  been  in- 
clined to  continue  my  journey  the  even- 
ing before,  but  the  frightful  defcription 
given  me  of  what  I  was  to  encounter, 
determined  me  to  wait  at.  Campillo  the 
return  of  day-light,  and  I  had  reafon  to 

be 
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be  fatisfied  with  the  delay,  A  great  part  * 
of  the  road  lies   over  the  fummits  of 
mountains,    and    confifts  in   paths    in 
which  two  men  cannot  walk  a-breaft, 
without  one  of  them  running  the  ri(k 
of  being  precipitated  by  the  firft  falfe 
ftep  into  a  profound  abyfs.  After  having 
thus  ftumbled  for  JTome  hours  over  pieces 
of  rock,  and  againft  the  roots  of  trees, 
acrofs  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country, 
I.  defcended  for  the  fpace  of  a  league  by 
a-  winding  road.     Half  way  down  I  faw 
the  only  pleafing  profpeét  which  had 
prefented  itfelf  fince  my  departure  from 
Aranjuez.    This  was  the  river  Gabriel, 
ferpentining  in  a  narrow  valley  covered 
with  verdure,  which  itieaves,  after  hav-v 
ing  paffed  under  a  handfome  bridge  of 
one   arch,    called  El  puent e    de  Pajazo. 
Near  this  bridge  my  guide  fhewed  me 
the^  entrance  of  a  vaft  cavern,  formed 
by  Nature,  in  the  fide  of  the  enormous 
mountains  I  had   juft  paffed  over.     It 
fcrves  as  a  retreat  to  fmugglers  and  rob- 
bers.  In  the  bofom  of  thefe  mountains, 
in  a  bafon,  three  leagues  from  Campillo, 
'  T3  is 
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)S  the  royal  falt-pit  of  Minglanilla>  th; 
property  of  the  king,  and  worked  by 
about  thirty  men. 

^fter  paffing  the  bridge  of  Pajazo  I 
tprned  to  the  left,  and  followed  for  fomc 
time  the  courfe  of  a  tiver  confiderably 
wide,  but  not  very  deep,  I  had  after- 
wards to  climb  a  fteep  hill  before  | 
reached  Villargordo. 

.  Thofe  who  gain  a  harbour  after  a 
fhipwreck  feel  not  more  pleafure  than 
I  did  on  entering  this  miferable  viliagQ 
in  the  middle  of  a  wood» 

The  four  nex^  leagups  topk  nje  to  Re? 
quena,  acrofs  a  plain  which  offered  a 
fpecimen  of  the  fine  cultivation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia*  The  neighbour- 
ing  rivulets,  which  water  the  plaini 
concur  with  the  coodnefs  of  thp  foil  ap4 
the  mild  climate,  in  producing  cprn, 
wine,  and  pafturage,  and  efpecially  mulr 
berry  trees.  The  little  city  of  Requena, 
•  fituated  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
cpmmaods  all  the  neighbouring  country. 

Wealth 
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WetltiiiaHl  aâivit^  ptbclaim  thtre  the 
pitfencë  of  induftry*^    The  «ufeiber  of 
filk  looms,  as  I  have  beèli  mfdriaédt 
oBÊLOXBktB  to  moe  httndrédi 


The  maunfaintf,  over  wtiich  the  ^oad 
lies  from  Campillo  to  Vfllargordo^  are 
dalled  Las  Cofitreraif  a  name  ^zhmh^  to 
tfavellers.  Tho^  oh  tht  àthti  ùàt  ùf 
Reiquêâa  are  known  by  that  of  Lat 
QdbriUas^  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  goats  whkh  feed  upon 
them.  I  bad  beéih  prepared  to  expeft 
di^jr  difficulties  in  thh  tozà  ;  in  faélr, 
fome  parts  of  it  afe  very  rugged,-  and 
thé^e  are  «deep  crevices  ià  thé  rock  ;  but 
this  fécond  triai  of  my  patiâftûe  and  cou- 
rage did  not  continue  long  ;  after  tra^ 
v^eUifig  three  leagulss  I  arifived  ^sl  Venfa^ 
^œited  La  Venta  ici  Relator^  becaufé  it- 
was  bijilt  for  the  convenience  of  tra^ 
vellers  by  a  recorder  of  the  council  of 

finance* 

•«te 

On  the  other  fide  of  Requena  I  en- 
tered \ht  lungdo^  of  Valencia,  and  fr<»n 

T  4  that 
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that  momçnt  my  curidfity  was  confi- 
derably  increafed.  I  was  impatient  to 
judge  wh^thçr  or  not  tbe  defcription  I 
had  heard  of  that  fine  country  was  ex- 
aggerated. The  fteep  and  rocky  entrance 
at  fir  ft  aftoniihedme.  What  !  exclaimed 
I^  is  this  the  country  fo  renowned  for 
its  fine  .cultivation^  fertile  plains»  and 
varied  produâions!  However,  I  ob« 
ferved  to  the  right  and  left  that  the 
mountains  were    cultivated    almoft  to 

r 

their  fummit^  wherever  the  nature  of 
the  foil  permitted  them  tb  be  fo.  The 
people  of  Valencia^  faid  I,  are  at  leaft 
in^uftrious  ;  J  find  not  here  the  grave 
indolence  of  th0  Caftilians.  The  Va- 
lencians  are  not  fatisfied  with  the  bene» 
factions  Nature  of  herfelf  offers  ;  with 
the  plpugh  in  their  hands  they  wreft 
them  from  her  upoii  the  fummit  even 
of^he.moijntjiijic. 

With  thefe  reflexions  I  arrived  at 
Chiva,  a  town  diftant  three  leagues  from 
the  Venta  del  Relator.  Its  environs,  for 
about  half  a  league,   began  to  juftify 

the 
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the  defcriptioD  which  had  been  given 
me.    After  crofling  the  dry  and  barren 
plains  of  Caftile,  almoft  without  a  tree, 
where  the  grafs  is  without  verdure  and 
the  lands  have  no  inclofures,  I  (hall 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  pleafiirc 
I  felt  on  finding  myfelf  between  quick 
hedges,  formed  by  aloe  trees,  and  ferv- 
mg  as-  enclofures  to  orchards,  paftures 
and  plantations  of  olive  and  mulberry 
trees.     The  fun  was  declining,  the,  air 
mild,  and  the  atmofphere  perfe6tly  fe- 
rene.  The  exhalations  of  fô  many  plants, 
the  fweet  vapours  which  rife  from  cul- 
tivated lands  after  long  rains,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  different  (hades  of  verdure, 
all  contributed  to  render  the  landfcape 
enchanting.   I  was  but  five  Ifeagiies  from 
Valencia,  and  no  longer  felt  fatigue  ;  I 
could  have  afrivéd  there  the  fame  even- 
ing, but  nothing  prefled  me.     Befides, 
why  fliould  I  deprive  myfelf  of  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  the  environs  of  that  city  ? 
Chiva  appearing  fo  agreeable  to  me,  vhy 
fhoiild  I  fo  immediately  quit  it  ?    I  rc- 
folved  to  fleep  there,  but  foon  repented 

of 
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of  my  refolutiQn»  The  iim  I  alighted  aC 
contained  all  the  inconveniences  which 
fb  much  difguft  travdlers  in  Spain.  My 
tioft  had  neither  provifions  nor  an  in-* 
dination  to  procure  me  any.  At  ano« 
ther  moment  I  might  have  given  way  ta 
my  paflion^  But  Nature,  who  difplayed 
her  treafures  around  me^  had  prepared 
me  to  indulgence,  and  I  forgave  the  in* 
habitants  in  ^vour  of  the  ibil^ 

On  leaving  Chiva  I  found  the  fame 
profufion  and  variety  of  natural  riches 
as  lat  entering  it.  But  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a  league,  an  entirely  new  fcene  be« 
gan  to  abate  my  enthufiafm.  To  the 
fertile  'plains  I  had  pafTed  over,  fuc^ 
ceeded  vaft  traéts  of  country,  where» 
within  inclofures  of  aloe  trees,  appeared 
fields  of  thin  corn,  and  a  few  olive  and 
mulberry  trees  fcattered  at  different  dif- 
tances  ;  but  a  part  of  the  groujid  was 
uncleared,  or,  at  leaft,  infufceptible  of 
bultivation. 

Two 
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TwQ  league»  farther  on  i  was  well  re« 
^PBipenfed  for  this  momeikaiy  difap* 
povtfment.    From  an  eminence  }  difco* 
«ere4  VaUncia  and  the  Mediterraneanr 
The  funt  whick  had  juft  rifbn^  cad  hit 
beams  npan  the  gently  agitated  furfac*' 
of  that  fea«    I  iniagined  I  faw  a  vaft 
mirrof  placed  at  the  extremity  of  tho 
horizoni  and|  for  the  (iril  time,  I  hailec} 
thofe  waters  which ,    thovigh  confined 
within  narrow  boux^ds^  have  been  the 
theatre  of  the  immortal  de^ds  of  the 
moft  famous  nations  of  the  earth,  anif 
f>f  the  iirft  efforts  of  rifing  commerce, 
^  well  as  that  of  numerous  combats  and 
ihipwrecks«    This,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  is 
the  fe;»  which  ancient  mythology  peo« 
pl«d  with  ib'  many  wonderful  beings, 
tp  which  our  anceftors  paid  the  wor*r 
ibip    only  due  to  the  fupreme  Being, 
fi^ji  whofe  names  their  pofterity  can- 
not proQQunce  without  a  kind  of  refpe^^ 
Jupiter  was  bom  in  one  of  the  iflands. 
Latona  chofe  Delos,  in  which  to  bring 
forth  the  twin  deities  ihe  bore  in  her 
Von^b*     ^h^  Titans,  cruflied   by  the 

tbunde^r 
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thunder  of  Olympus,  heaved  up  the  moun- 
tains of  Sicily.  Eolus  and  Vulcan  had 
their  empire  there,  and  the  infernal  rï* 
wrs  their  mouths.  The  amorous  Are* 
thufa  croffed  an  arm  of  this  fea  to  join 
kcr  waves  to  thofc'  of  Alpheus.  In  lefs 
fabulous  ages  Themiftocles  there  dif- 
played  thb  vi6lorious  enfigns  of  the 
Greeks,  and  ftained  them  with  the  blood 
of  the  Perfianst  The  Romans  there  de- 
ftroyed  the  Carthaginian  navy.  Oâa* 
vius,  triumphant,  there  defeated  Antho- 
ny, who,  crowding  fail  upon  the  waters 
which  had  been  wkneiTes  to  his  difafter^' 
hailened  to  confole  himfelf  for  his  dif- 
grace  in  the  arms  of  the  famous  queen 
of  Egypt  •  In  more  modern  ages  our 
aiiceftors,  pioufly  infane,  traverfed 
thefe  feas  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 
from  profanation*  lUuftrious  knights, 
inheriting  their  zeal,  but  capable  of  pu- 
rifying it  from  its  extravagance,  took 
Vp  their  abode  in  the  ifland  of  this  fea 
to  which  they  have  given  their  name,* 
and  from  this  new  bulwark  of  Chrifli- 
ânity,  combat  Barbarians  more  as  ene- 
mies 
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mies  to  humanity^  than  religion.  The 
count  of  Touloufe  triumphed  off  Ma-^ 
laga,  the  Ottoman  fleet  was  deflroyed 
at  Chefmai,  and  the  gallant  Howe  cruifed' 
here  with  as  much  fafety  as  in  one  of  the 
bays  of  Great  Britain,  and  braved  his- 
enemies  equally  formidable  by  their 
number  and  valour. 

The  recolledlion    of   thefe   circiim- 
ftances  contributed  to  fhorten  the  road» 
which  is  tolerably  good  and  even,  but 
which  my  impatience  made  me  think 
rather  long.    At  length  we  arrived  (for. 
I  had  a  friend  with  me)  at  the  villa  of 
the  Quarte,  a  league  on  this  fide  Va^, 
lencia,  and  entered  the  terreftrial  para- 
dife.     From  this  moment   nothing   is 
feen  but  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of 
orchards,  parterres,  and  country-houfes  ; 
the  fimplicity  of  the  latter  is  an  agree- 
able contrail  to  the  luxury  of  Nature. 
Half  a  league  farther  we  entered  a  fécond 
village,  of  which  the  continuation  joins, 
the  fuburbs  of  Valencia, 

When 


Wheô  we  énterà*  Quatte,  à  ydtittg 
fifôn,  who  waited  otir  arrival,  ftopped 
«s  àff  thé  paflfage,  and  begg^  wtf 
^ould-  get  Mito  his  carriage.  He  waë 
thé  ibn-in-kw  of  the  merchaiit  Uriûi 
Whoria .  wè  were  t<if  lodge.  We  wertf 
felSgued,  âiid^  as  may  bè  fuppofed^ 
wifhed  to  be  at  the  end  of  our  jour-* 
ney*  We  therefore  thanked  the  young 
ftrartgfer  arid  galloped  on.  We  fooa 
entered-  the  fuburbsf  of  Valencia,  anrf 
found  oUr  hafty  progrefs  preverited  by 
au  elegant  Berlin  and  fix  horles^;  â  lad/ 
and  a'  gentleman  were  in  the  carriage 
We  made  \<ray  for  each  other,  and  theC 
carriage  flopped  ;  we  were  alked,  if  we' 
were  not  the  travellers  expeéted  from 
Madrid }  and  drl  our  anfwering  in  thtf 
affirmative,  we  were  invited  to  accept 
the  vabànt  places.  We  hefitated  and 
Itammeitd  out  an  apology.  The  lady 
and  gentleman  infifted,  and  We  imagined' 
they  were  detached  fibm  the  family  who 
cxpeûed  us;  and  not  thinking' to  con- 
traét  a  new  engagement,  got  into  thc( 

Berlin^ 
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Berlin^  and  the  coachoiao  tamed  about 
vxd  drove  back. 

During  the  flu>rt  time  we  had  to  re« 
W^Bxa  in  the  carriage  we  endeavoured  to 
learn,   by  indirect  queftions^  who  the 
Ifidy  and  her  kulband  might  be«    We 
arrived  without  beudg  able  to  clear  up 
t)ie  myftery;  and  were  then  ready  to 
thank  ourfehres  in  £Edry-land.  We  entered 
an  elegant  houfe,  crofled  feveral  apart- 
ments, and  were  ulhered  into  thofe  def- 
«ined  to  our  ufe#  Richhan^ngs  and  fine 
g|^8  dazzjbdour  eyes,  fo  lately  only  ac- 
cjiftcuned  to  the  coarfe  fimplicity  of  the 
Veotas.    We  imagined  ourfelves  under 
tHe  çrote^ion  of  ibme  beneficent  genius, 
which  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  our 
favoun    Our  apartments  were  on  the 
^ound  floor,  with  a  (haded  terrace,  de- 
corated   and   peifromed   by   groups  of 
orange  trees  :  large  quantities  of  âniit,  in 
three  different  ftagesof  maturity  ^weighed 
d(^W9  the  branches,,  fome  of  whkh  were 
ftill  partly  in  flower.    Delighted  with 
fo  many  agree^blQ  objçâs,  we,, at  length, 

believed 
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believed  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  to  be 
really  another  valley  of  Tempe,  inha- 
bited, not  by  gods,  but  what  was  much 
better,  by  the  moft  hofpitable  men  on 
éalrth.    Their  poKtenefs  was  fo  refined 
as  to  exprefs  a  fear,  lead  their  eager 
dcfire  of  fhewing  every  attention  ihould 
be  importunate.    We  were  offered  re- 
frefhmentSj    liberty,    repofe  and  every 
tiling  moft  agreeable  to  travellers  thirfty 
and  fatigued,   and  whofe  external  ap- 
pearance demanded  the  immediate  affif- 
tance  of  water  aiid  clean  linen.    We 
confeffed  that  a  breakfaft  of  fruit  would 
fatisfy  the  moft  prefling  of  our  wants. 
The  table  was  covered  in  an  inftant, 
and  the  wand  of  our  fairy  fent  in  two 
gYeat  bowls  oiF  the  fineft  ftrawberries  we 
had  ever  feen.     Valencia  is  the   real 
country,  and  it  was  then  the  feafon,  of 
this  delicious  fruit,  which  in  that  king- 
dom unites  to  the  large  fize  of  the  gar- 
den ftrawberry^  the  colour  and  tafte  àf 
that  of  the  woods.    We  highly  relifhea 
our  breakfaft,  and  bufied  ourfelves,  to 
no  purpofc,  in  conjefture*  concerning  - 

pur 
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otir  hofts,  we  were  ftill  incapable  of 
folving  the  enigmaj  when  the  young 
man,  whom  we  had  met  upon  our  fif  ft 
arrival,  entered  *  bur  apartments.  He 
had  juft  learned  that  we  had  preferred 

the  lodgings  in  which  we  were^  to  thofe 

-    •  •  , 

his  mother-in-law  had  provided  for  us. 
He  came  to  reproach  us,  arid  to  tell 
thofe  who  had  out- manoeuvred  him, 
tKat'  their  behavibur  was  more  rude  to 
his  relations  than' flattering  to  u^.  The 
q  uarrel  became  warm,  ;  we  were'  the  in- 
nocent  caufe  of  it,  -and  knew  not  which 
fide  to  take.  In  a  eonfli6l'  of  politenefs, 
to  take  any  piart  is  to  run  the  riik  of 
being  accufed  of  ingratitude  ;  we  had 
recourfe  therefore  to  an  accommodating 
meafure.  One  of  us  remained  in  the 
enchanted  palace,  in  which  all  our 
fenfes  had  been  fo  amply  gratified^  while 
the  other  went  with  the  young  gentle- 
roan  to  the  apartments  which  had  been 
prepared  for  us.  On  the  Way  my  friend 
learned  that  the  huiband  of  our  bene- 
ficent  feiry,  was  M.  V — ,  a  merchant  in- 
timately conne6ted  with  the  houfe  of 
Voh.ll.  U  D— , 
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D — ,  which  without  our  knotv^ing  it, 
had  ftrongly  recommended  us  to  him* 
His  truly  poUte  attention  was  continued 
fo  us  during  our  ftay  at  Valencia,  which 
was  fix  days  ;  every  moment  was  em- 
ployed to  gratify  the  caprices  of  our 
curiofity.  His  offers  of  every  kind  an- 
ticipated our  defires  and  imagination.  We 
obey  the  impulfç  of  gratitude  in  thus 
making  our  public  acknowledgments  to 
the  amiable  couple  which  fo  kindly  con- 
ferred upon  us  every  mark  of  the  mod 
refined  hofpitality.  This  family  was  not 
the  only  one  in  which  we  were  flatter- 
ingly received  ;  and  I  cannot  but  add, 
that  no  people  can  be  more  complaifant 
and  delicately  attentive  to  ftrangers  than 
the  citizens  of  Valencia. 

After  having  refrefhed  ourfelves,  and 
bellowed  a  little  attention  upon  our  per- 
fons,  we  began  to  wander  about  Va- 
lencia. There  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able within  the  city.  Fine  edifices  are 
not  numerous.  The  ftreets  are  narrow 
and  crooked  ;  but  the  whole  of  this  ca- 
pital. 
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pitial,  even  in  the  infide,  is  generally 
pleafing.  It  appears  to  be  very  clean 
and  neat,  particularly  to  thofe  who  have 
paffed  through  Caftile.  Aétivity  ancj 
induilry  arc  feen  in  every  (hape.  The 
ftreets,  indeed,  are  not  paved,  but  this 
is  becaufe  the  fweepings,  mixed  with 
the  fihh  with  which  they  are  ftrewed 
for  feme  moments  in  the  day,  are  car- 
ried without  the  walls  to  fertilize  the 
adjacent  country,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  perfuaded,  that  were  they  paved 
the  vaft  orchard  by  which  Valencia  is 
furrounded,  would  be  deprived  of  on« 
of  its  chief  fources  of  fertility.  Indo- 
lence and  mifery  are  baniflied  from  the 
city,  or  dare  not  (hew  themfelves  there. 
About  four  thoufand  filk  looms  and 
frames  of  different  dimeniions  give  em- 
ployment to  upwards  t>f  twenty  thou- 
fand  of  the  inhabitants,  without  enu- 
merating thofe  who  exercife  profeflions 
relative  to  the  manufacture,  fuch  as 
perfons  who  prepare  the  wood  and  iron 
work  of  fo  great  a  number  of  machines, 
or  fpin,  wind^  or  die  the  filk. 

U  z  The 
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^The  filk  manufafture,  .  however,  is 
not  the  only  fource  of  employment  to 
the  Valencians.  Their  foil  produces 
hemp,  and  they  export  of  this  article, 
for  the  king^s  arfenals^  to  the  amount-of 
a  million  of  piaftres  per  annum.  Their 
wines  and  brandies  are  alfo  exported  in 
great  quantities.  Formerly  they  had  no 
other  market  than  England,  by  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  &c.  and  Holland  by 
way  of  Dunkirk,  where  the  greateft  part 
of  the  brandies  of  Valencia  were  adul- 
terated. Within  a  few  years  paft  thefc 
productions  have  found  a  new  market 
in  Spanifh  America. 

ft 

Rice  is  another  fource  of  riches  for 
this  fine  country,  to  which  it  annually 
produces  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  piaftres  *#    Barilla  is  a  produc- 
tion 

*  The  cultivation  of  it  is  accompanied  with  an 
inconvenience  to  the  falubrity  of  the  country.  The 
waterings,  which  are  favourable  to  the  crops,  cover 
too  long  the  plains  where  it  is  grown,  and  occa£on 
exhalations  pernicious  to  the  inhabitants.   The  new 

/  captain* 
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tîon  peculiar  to  the  kingdoms^  of  Valen- 
cia and.Murcia;  it  is  eiTential  in  the, 
making  of  glafs.  About  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  quintals  a  year  are  ga« 
thered  of  it,  mod  of  which  is  fent  to 
France  and  England,  and  a  fmall  quan« 
tity  to  Genoa  and  Venice* 

Potaih,.in  Spaniih  called  Sofuy  is  a 
fpecies  of  barilla  employed  in  the  foap 
manufaétories  of  France  and  England. 
The  kingdom  of  Valencia  produces  about 
twenty-five  thoufand  quintals  a  year. 

w 

The  Agua^a^ul  is  a  third  fort  of  barilla. 
About  four  thoufand  quintals  of  this  ate 
annually  produced,  molt  of  which  is 
fent  to  Marfeilles. 

captain^general  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia^the  duke 
de  Crillon,  who  negleâs  no  means  of  making  his 
adminiûration  ufeful  to  the  country,  has  noticed  tliis 
inconvenience,  and  is  endeavouring  to  remove  it, 
by  confining  the  cultivation  of  rice  to  lands  near  the 
fea,  upon  which  the  waters  remain  not  long,  amd 
where  peftilential  difeafes  are  not  the  confequenco 
pf  thp  fertility  they  occaiion, 

u 

U  3  Laftly, 
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Laftly,  the  Solicor^  a  fourth  kind,  is 
produced  without  cultivation,  and  is 
employed  in  the  glafs  manufaaories  of 
France,  England  and  Italy* 

When  the  plant  of  thefe  four  forts 
of  barilla  is  well  matured^  it  is  left  a 
day  or  two  in  heaps  to  dry  ;  afterwards 
it  is  put  into  a  hole  without  much  pref- 
fure,  three,  or  four  feet  deep,  then  fet 
on  fire  and  turned  over  or  ftirred  up  with 
long  poles;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
firft  plants  are  confumed  others  are 
thrown  in.  When  they  are  all  fuffid- 
ently  burned,  the  hole  is  covered,  and 
the  barilla  left  to  cooL  It  is  too  often 
adulterated  by  mixing  with  it  baflaid 
herbs  produced  in  the  fame  foil.  The 
cinders  that  remain  after  this  burning 
form  lumps,  which  are  exported  and 
ufed  in  manufaétories, 

ft 

Potaih  differs  in  fome  refpeéts  from 
barilla,  but  is  applied  to  much  the  fame 
ufes.  It  is  known  by  the  names  of  Sal-^ 
fola^  Saliçorma^  and  GlaJJimon*    The  leaf 

is 
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is  long,  narrow,  thick,  and  full  of  juice 
like  the  lefler  marine  fennel. 

Oil  is  one  of  the  moft  abundant  pro* 
du6lions  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
but  permiffion  is  not  given  to  export 
it  except  when  the  price  is  very  low  ; 
this  prohibition  difcourages  the  cultiva- 
tion of  olive  trees  which  might  be 
coniiderably  increafedt 

The  manner  in  which  the  oil  of  Va- 
lencia is  prepared,  renders  it  difagree- 
able  to  palates  accuftomed  to  the  oil 
of  Provence»  I  wifhed  to  know  the 
caufes  of  the  imperfe6tion  ;  three  prin- 
cipal ones  were  mentioned  to  me  ;  firft, 
the  cuftom  of  defpoiling  the  olive  trees 
of  their  fruit  by  bruifing,  inftead  of  ga- 
thering it  with  caution  ;  fecondly,  keep- 
ing the  ftone  too  long  in  the  fruit; 
thirdly,  the  fcarcity  of  oil  mills,  which 
occafions  the  olives  to  be  left  fev|èral 
months  in  heaps,  in  which  they  fer- 
ment and  rot  before  the  juice  is"  ex- 
prefTed.    But  thefe  caufes  alone,  would 

.    U  4  uot 
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not  produce  fo  certain  îind  general  an 
efFeél,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  this  muft 
be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  the  habit  and  tafte  of  the  inhabit 
tants. 

The  manufa6tories  of  foap  at  Mar- 
feilles  have  confirmed  me  in  this  idea  : 
thefe  prefer  the  oils  of  Valencia  to  all 
others,  becaufe  they  have  a  natural  rart- 
nefs,  independent  of  their  preparation, 
which    gives  them  a  deterfive  quality 
that  the  other  oils  of  Europe  have  not 
to  the  fame  degree.  There  are,  however, 
certain  diftriâs  where  the  olive  trees, 
perhaps  more  favoured  by  the  foil,  pro- 
duce fweeter  oils,  the  tafte  of  which 
nearly  approaches  that  of  thofe  of  Pro- 
vence ;  this  muft  in  a  great  meafure  be 
attributed  to   the  care  the  jfroprietors 
take  in  gathering  the  olives  and  paffing 
them  through  the  mill  lyhilft  they  are 
frefti.    ' 

The  induftry  of  the  people  of  Valent 
cia  derives  advantage  from  all  the  pro- 

du6tion^ 
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duâions  of  their  fpil.  The  province 
contains  a  kind  of  earth  of  which 
they  make  fquares,  or  tiles  of  co- 
loured delph,  caviled  Azulejos^  and  which 
are  manufaâured  at  Valencia  only. 
They  are  ufed  to  pave  apartments  or  cover 
ceilings  ;  the  moft  complicated  fubjeâs 
are  painted  upon  them  ;  fuch,  for  in- 
(lance,  as  a  mafked  ball,  or  a  bull-fight. 
Red  is  the  only  colour  which  cannot  be 
fixed  on  this  kind  of  delph  ;  it  vanilheg 
pntirely  in  the  baking. 

Efpartj  although  one  of  the  commoneft 
produ6lions  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
is  of  great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  ;  they 
make  with  it  mats  and  cordage.  For- 
merly great  quantities  of  it  were  fent 
to  the  ports  of  France  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  exportation  was  pro- 
hibited in  1 783.  Thofe  to  whom  it  was 
?in  article  of  fpeculation  murmured  at 
the  meafure,  and  pretended  that  all  the 
efpart  produced  by  the  land  could  not 
be   confumed  in  the  country  ;  and  in 

^784,  feveral  petitions  were  prefented 

to 
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to  the  Spanifh  miniflry  to  obtain  per- 
miffion  to  export  a  confiderable  portion 
of  it.  They  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
this  exportation  would  not  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  charitable  eftablijQiments,  in 
which  poor  citizens  were  employed  in 
fpinning  the  production,  feeing  that 
much  more  of  it  was  grown  than  their 
induftry,  required.  The  court  of  Spain 
paid  fome  attention  to  thefe  reprefen- 
tationsy  and  permitted  certain  indivi- 
duals to  export  confiderable  quantities 
of  raw  éfpart  ;  the  ports  of  Toulon  and 
Marfeilles,  where  it  is  of  great  ufe  in 
the  dockyards  and  arfenals,  have  reaped 
advantage  from  the  permifiion. 

The  Valencians  make  ufe  even  of  the 
aloe  plant,  which  feems,  at  leaft  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  to  be  deftined  to 
decorate  and  enclofe  landed  pofTeflions. 
They  draw  from  its  long  and  thick  leaves 
a  kind  of  thread  of  which  they  make 
bridle  reins. 

I  carefully  examined  all  thefe  particu- 
lars   of   manufadure  and  cultivation. 

But 
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But  before  I  fulfilled  this  objeét  of  in- 
ftru6tive  curiofity,  which  was  the  chief 
motive  of  my  journey,  I  difcharged  the 
firft  duties  of  politenefs,  by  vifiting  the 
marquis  de  Croix^  captain-general  of  the 
province,  a  venerable  old  man,  who,  after 
having  difplayed  in  the  vice-royalty  of 
Mexico,  all  the  honour  of  his  charaéter, 
calmly  terminates  at  Valencia  a  laborious 
and  ufeful  life,  the  courfe  of  which  has 
not  been  embittered  either  by  chagrin  or 
remorfe*.  He  inhabited  an  ancient  edi- 
fice without  the  city,  called,  El  ReaL 
This  part  of  Valencia  has  fomething  in 


*  Since  this  work  was  written,  the  marquis  de 
Croix  is  dead,  and  has  been  fucceeded  by  the  duke 
de  Grillon,  fo  mych  known  by  the  fiegcs  of  Mahon 
and  Gibraltar,  and  in  whom  the  focial  virtues  are 
united  to  great  military  talents.     The  government  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  had  been  too  long  given  to 
old  geneial  ofHcers^  who  waited  in  foft  indolence  the 
clofc  of  their  days.    The  inhabitants  wifhed  for  one 
whofe  beneficent  aâivity  Ihould  be  directed  to  the 
embelli(hment  and  profperity  of  the  country  ;  and 
fuch  a  one  they  have  at  length  found  in  the  perfoa  of 
the  duke  de  Crillon. 


it 
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it  majeftic.  A  long  vacant  fpace  upon 
which  five  fine  bridges  over  the  Gua4îi^ 
laviar  are  terminated,  runs  between  the 
walls  of  the  town  and  the  fuburb,  of  which 
the  Real  and  the  church  of  the  Domini-r 
cans  nearly  form  the  two  extremities. 
Were  the  river  full,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  finer  point  of  view; 
but  under  the  walls  of  Valencia  it  is  a  good 
deal  exhauiled  by  the  Unices,  in  its  paf* 
fage,  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  and 
fertilifing  the  plain  through  which  it 
runs.  Thus  its  benefa6tions  are  deftruc- 
tive  to  itfelf,  and,  like  the  pelican  in 
the  fable,  it  nourifhes  its  progeny  at  the 
expence  of  its  own  fubftance.  The  tri- 
bute required  from  this  river,  feveral 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  is  received  in  fo 
uniform  a  manner  as  to  prevent  difputes. 
It  is  previoufly  fettled,  that  at  fuch  a 
time  of  the  year,  certain  perfons  fhall 
have  a  right  to  turn  a  part  of  the  Gua- 
dalaviar  to  the  profit  of  fuch  and  fuch 
lands.  Thofe  who  are  interefted  prepare 
for  the  fru6lifying  feafon  ;  and  at  the 
time  agreed  on>  their  fluices  are  opened, 

the 
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the  ditches  round  their  fields  are.  filled, 
their  olive  plants  and  vineyards  arecovered 
with  water,  and  the  inundation  extends  to 
a  confider^ble  diflance  over  the  adjoining 
*  lands.  This  great  benefit  is  conferred 
oa  all  the  eflates  fituated  in  this  fine 
country  ;  and  the  value  of  them  depends 
more  or  lefs  upon  the  facility  they  have 
gE  enjoying  it.  The  general  and  perio- 
dical watering  has  undoubtedly  great, 
advantages.  It  maintains  verdure  and 
fertility  in  the  foil  of  this  favoured 
country.  It  multiplies  produftions  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  continually  cover  the 
earth  with  fruits.  The  mulberry  trees  are 
three  times  defpoiled  of  their  leaves  ;  the 
meadows  of  trefoil  and  luzerne  are  mown 
eight  and  ten  times  a  year  ;  and  the  earth 
not  fatisfied  with  bearing  forefts  of  olive 
and  mulberry  trees,produces  beneath  their 
Ihade,  ftrawberries,  grain  and  vegetables. 
But  this  watering  has  alfo  a  great  incon- 
venience. The  artificial  fertility  beftows 
not  on  the  plants  the  fubftance  they  re-  • 
ceive  from  Nature  alone,  when  her  fa- 
vours are  waited  for  without  foliciting 

them 
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them  by  extraordinary  means  ;  for  which 
reafon  aliments  in  this  country  are  much 
lefs  nourifhing  than  thofe  of  Caftile. 
My  ftomach  felt  the  difference,  dur  din- 
ners were  each  a  kind  of  feaft^  where 
there  was  a  profufion  of  meats  as  well  as 
politenefs.  I  yielded  to  the  excefs  of  the 
double  temptation,  and  had  no  reafon  to 
repent  of  my  weaknefs.  The  abundance 
of  water  which  changes  the  nature  of 
the  plarlts,  appeared  to  me  to  have  an 
efièâ  upon  the  animal  kingdom.  Ma- 
lignity has  gone  farther,  and  produced 
the  following  Spanifh  proverb,  which 
I  am  too  grateful  and  polite  to  adopt. 

En  Falencia  la  carne  es  hierba^  la  bierba 
agua^  los  hombres  mugeresj  y  las  tnugeres 
nada  *. 

The  fineft  walks  of  Valencia,  the 
Alameda^  Monte  Olivite  and  the  road  of 
GraOi  a'  little  village  half  a  league  from 

Va- 

*  In  Valencia  meat  is  herbs,  herbs  are  water,  mca 
are  women,  and  women  nothing. 
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Valencia,  and  by  the  fea  fide,  are  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalaviar,  ready  to 
finifh  its  courfe,  and  render  its  waters  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Valencia  is  lefs  a 
harbour,  than  a  bad  road  without  an<* 
chbrage  or  fhelten  Had  nature  bellowed 
c«i  this  city  a  better  port,  it  would  have 
been  the  richeft  in  Spain.  Ships  feldom 
approach  nearer  than  half  a  league  to 
ijie  coaft,  and  thofe  of  three  mafts  are 
feldom  feen  there.  The  cargoes  of  large 
veffels  which  arrive  within  fight  of  Va- 
lencia, are  put  into  barks,  which  are 
rowed  almoft  to  the  fhore,  and  after- 
wards towed  by  oxen  until  they  are  out 
6f  the  water  ;  for  not  before  is  the  cargo 
begun  to  be  unloaded.  On  account 
of  thefe  obftacles,  the  port  of  Valen- 
cia is  but  little  frequented.  The  firft 
time  I  vifited  it,  there  were  but  from 
twenty  to  thirty  veflels  of  every  different 
fize.  In  general,  the  coaft  of  Valen- 
cia has  not  one  good  harbour*.    From 


*  It  has  for  fome  time  been  in  contemplation  to 
improve  the  harbour  of  CuUcras,  a  few  leagues  to 

tbo 
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the  month  of  the  Ebro,  to  Carthagenâ 
which  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Murcia, 
the  roads  of  Alicant  and.  Santa-Pola  are 
the  oiily  places  where  the  anchoring  is 
fuflBciently  fafe*    Even  fliips,  of  war  may 
anchor  there;    but  thefe  never   enter 
either  of  thefe,  roads,  except  in  cafes  of 
neceffity.    The  whole  coaft  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  is  befides  low,  danger-, 
eus  and  e^ofed   to  winds,    efpecially 
thofe  from  the  eaft. 

* 

upon  this  coaft,  a  little  to  the  ibuth 
of  Alicant,  is  a  new  eftablill^i^nti  which 
fhould  have  done  honour  to  the  admi* 
niftratioii  of  ihfi  count  d'Aranda,  hut 
it  appears  to  have  deceived  his  expeâa* 
tion6«    A  great  number  of  Spanifh  ilaves 

the  fouth  of  Valeilciâ.  Its  communiciLtibn  with  the 
lake  of  Albufera,  and  a  canal,  dug  froip  this  lake  to 
the  center  of  the  capital,  would'  make  amends  for 
what  nature  has  refufed  it.  If  this  projeâ,  of  which 
the  plans  ahd  eftimates  are  compleated^  be  adopted 
by  the  Spanifh  miniftry,  the  execution  of  it  will  be 
an  additional  favour  the  city  of  Valencia  will  owe  to 
the  duke  de  Ctillon. 

lan« 
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langûiftied  in  the  chains  of  the  Algerines 
in  the  little  ifland  of  Ifabarcaé  The  king 
of  Spain,  moved  by  their  complaints^ 
laid  before  him  by  the  Count  de  Aranda, 
ranfoftied  thefe  unhappy  men^  and  found 
them  an  afylqm  in  a  Uttte  defart  ifland 
on  the  coafl:  of  Alicant,  which  upon 
that  occafion  was  called,  Nueva  Ta^ 
barca^  tjut  it  is  feared  this  eftabliiliment, 
fomewHat  expenfivre».  and  befides,  on  a 
barren  rock,  will  never  profper.  Nature, 
by  refufing  it  wood, .  fton,e,  earth  and 
water,  feems  to  have  condemned  it  to 
remain  defert, — ^But  to  return  to  the 
Grao  of.  Valencia*  It.  is  moftly  inha* 
bited  by  fea- faring  perfons.  The  road 
to  it  is,  like  all  the  environs  of  Valencia, 
for  three  or  four  leagues  round  it,  bor- 
dered with  orchards,  which  wear  an 
appearance  of  the  higheft  cultivation. 
The  fituation  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  capital,  and  the  delightful  enclo- 
fure  is  embraced  in  one  point  of  view, 
is  from  the  top  of  a  tower  called  Miquelet^ 
near  the  cathedral.  Valencia,  feen  from 
this 'elevation,  feems  not  to  be  jnorethan 
Vol.  II.  X  a  league 
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« 

a  league  in  circumference.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  faid  to  contain  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  The 
ftreets  are  narrow,  the  fquares  not .  fpa- 
cious,  and  men,  as  in  mod  manufac* 
taring  cities,  are  crowded  together.  The 
eye  is  never  fatisfied  with  viewing  tht 
profpeét  from  the  top  of  the  tower. 
From  this  fituation  Valencia  fcems  built 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  orchard,  in 
which  are  difperfed  a  vaft  number  of 
villages,  that  appear  like  a  continuation 
of  the  fuburbs  of  the  city.  From  one 
part  of  the  tower  we  have  an  extenfive 
profpe6t  of  the  fea,  and  the  humble  ftream 
of  the  Guadalaviar,  after  having  pafTed 
under  the  five  bridges,  runs  to  the  right 
of  the  Grao,  and  is  loft  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Near  the  mouth  of  this  river 
we  difcover  the  Albufera,  a  lake  which 
empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  by  a  very  nar- 
row channel  *.    The  lake  is  {q  near  to 

*  This  ÎS  the  lake  fpoken  of  in  the  preceding  note, 
;incl  which  tlie  duke  de  Grillon  wi(hes  to  render  uiè- 
ful  in  future  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
city  of  Valencia,  as  it  has  hitherto  conduced  to  the 
pleafures  of  the  inhabitants. 

tha 
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the  Mediterranean,  that  in  fhe  map  it 
appears  like  a  bay  of  which  thç  channel' 
is  the  entrance  ;  but  the  tafte  of  its  wa- 
ters, and  their  courfe  towards  the  fea^ 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  lake.  The 
banks  are  covered  with  game  and  aqua*» 
tic  birds  ;  and  fifhing  and  (hooting  upon 
the  Albufera  are  the  moft  agreeable  re- 
creations of  the  people  of  Valencia.   ' 

The  tower,  from  the  top  of  which 
this  fine  landfcape  is  difcovered^  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  its  loftinefs^ 
and  by  this  it  is  prejudical  to  the  ca^ 
^  thedral,  which  it  feems  to  crufli  by  its 
maffy  bulk.  This  edifice,  which  has 
been  top  much  extolled,  ^las  nothing 
very  grand  in  its  appearance.  The  în- 
fide  is  more  pleafing  than  majeftic.  Tht 
body  of  the  building  is  not  fufficiently 
elevated,  and  the  walls,  ornamented  with 
gilt  ftucco  -compartments,  feem  rather 
thofe  of  a  mufeum  than  a  temple.  It  con^ 
tains  fome  valuable  paintings,  particularly 
thofe  of  Joanes,  who  holds  a  diftia*^ 
guilhed  rank  among  painters  pf  the  fe- 

X  2  cond 
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^  tkU  aitiili  (Spaniards,  9s  it  may  n»tiH 
is^ly  be  Cuppc^d)  h«v4^  extolled  hica  at 
j^he  equal  oi^  {Upbae).  He  is,  in  truth» 
likQ  tb»  ipriikcfi  of  paiii^ters,  j\}digouf 
and  corr^  ;  but  bow  ipi^ior  i^  b9  ta 
bim  îa  dignity  and  gt?jçefulnef$  I  Tbt 
Bioft  remarkable  .  of  hi»  paintings  i»  a 

baptlim  <4  Cbrift;  wbich  mud  certainly 

give  pleafure  to  thofe  who  can  pardon 
tiiie  ct^oufingj  which  the  dampn^s  of 
thf^  place  ha«,.  perha:ps,  copAder^ly 
kmired. 

r  • 

I 

The  doors  of  the  grejrt  altar,  oraa- 
Sieatod  with,  admired  pgiinting9,  louft 
not  be  forgotten  in  th^  defcriptioa  of 
the  cathedral  of  Val«*;«,  PhiKpV. 
to  whom  it  wa9  remarked  thM  the  altar 
was  of  mafly.  filyer;  replied  that  the 
doors  by  which  it  ia  ihut  in,  appeared  to 
him  much  more  precious;  The  paint> 
ings  are  foppofed  to  be  by  Leonard»  d« 
Vinci,  or  at  leail  of  his  fcbool. 
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I  alfo  pakf  a  viiU  to  the  other  pro 
durions  of  the  fine  ^rts  in  the  difibreat 
ediiiceB  of  Valencia»  efpeciaUjr  ^ofe  itk 
the  college  JeJ  Patriarc^^  which  I  had 
heard  nmch  pt^aiied»  I  fbond  there  t\a 
j(kmous  painting  of  the  X^il  Supper  hf 
Rivalta»  placed  o^Ter  the  great  altMTi  ta 
fee  which  the  painter  Carducho^  on* 
dertook  a  journey  to  Valencia.  Except 
this  piece»  there  is  nothitig  remiai^ble 

■ 

in  the  church  of  the  Patriarche    It  b 

<  *  • 

indeed  beautiful  in  its  (impUcity^  BaoTA^ 
mous  quantities  of  tapers  and  iaCenfe  am 
iConfumed  there.  The  moft  fenfible  t£^ 
k€t»  of  this  proiiifion  19  the  dirtinefs^  in 
confequence  of  fo  much  ûnokêt  of  the 
walls  and  facred  ornaments  of  the  churchy 
it  contains  a  rich  fhrilie,  which  is  ibewn 
with  much  ceremony  to  the  curious^  and 
even  to  thofe  who  are  not  fo.  It  was 
not  poffible  to  efcape  the  enunteration  of 
the  much  more  difgufling  than  venera** 
ble  treafures  it  contains.  We  were  obliged 
tQ  hear,  on  our  knees,  from  a  young 
derk^  the  récital  of  the  lift  of  bones^  jaws» 
ikuUâ  and  other  parts  «f  the  Ituman 

X  3  body, 
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body,  which  devotion  has  r&noved'  from 
the  tomb  to  become  ornaments  to  the 
altati,  Ffom  motives  of  politenefs,  we 
^bmitted  to  imdergo  this  painful  cere- 
mony, and  noted  it  in  our  travelling 
journal,  to  preferve  from  it  others  who, 
in  future,  may  vifit  the  college  of  the 
Patriarch» 

m 

;  I  obferved^.  in  feveral  other  churches, 
paintings,  by  Joanes ,  Rivalta  and  Orrente, 
the  three  artifts  of  Valencia  who  have 
acquired  the  greâteft  celebrity.  I  was  not 
much  furprifed  to  fiuid  the  bed  pieces  of 
Viétoria  and  Vergara,  whorti  the  Spa- 
niards highly  extol,  feeble  and  deftitute 
of  expreffion.  I  was,  however,  tolera- 
bly fatisiied  with  the  paintings  in  frefco, 
with  which  Palomino,  the  fame  who 
wrote  the-  hiftory^  of  the  painters  of 
Spain,  has  decorated  the  ceiling  of  SaH 
yuati^dehMercado^  and  that  of  Nuejtra 
Senoradt  hs  Defamparadùs.  - 


*» 


.  Bèfope  I  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay, 
relative  to  th^^  facred  edifices  of  Valen 

cia. 


1 
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da,  I  muft  not  omit  to  mention  the 
Tempky  a  church  ertfirely  modern,  and 
built  in  a  Cmple  and  noble  tafte.  I  faW 
there  two  fmall  paintings  by  Joanes, 
which  gave  me  much  pleafure  ;  one  of 
thefe  is  a  Laft  Supper  in  the  manner  of 
Vandyk,  and  the  other  a  Carrying  of  thç 
Cfofs.  The  latter  refembles  confiderably 
the  painting  by  Raphael,  known  by  .the 
name  of  Pa/mo  de  Sicilia.  The  refem- 
blance  confirmed  what  had  been  told  me, 
that  Joanes  had  taken  that  painter  for 
his  model. 

But  what  engaged  my  attention  ftill 
more  than  the  produâions  of  the  fine 
arts,  were  the  manufadtures  of  filk  which 
give  Valencia  its  reputation,  and  con- 
tribute to  render  that  city  flourifliing.  I 
followed  the  works  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  tree  to  the  finifhing  of 
the  richeft  filks  ;  and  (hall  endeavour  to 
give  a  fucceflive  defcription  of  thenit 

4      '  •  •  •     • 

Spain',  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in 
particular,  might  'have  great  quantities 

X4  '  -'of 
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of  filk  to  export  after  fupplying  all  the 
manufaâures  of  the  nation.  Govern- 
jnent  feems  not  convinced  of  this  truth, 
hecaufe  it  creates  frequent  obftacles  to  the 
exportation  of  filk,  and  when  this  is 
permitted,  the  duties  are  confiderable. 
They  amount  to  nine  reals  a  quartillo, 
about  two  livres  feven  fols  (two  {hillings) 
the  pound  of  Valencia,  which  is. but 
twelve  ounces,  and  at  the  moft  common 
price  is  worth  about  fifteen  livres  (twelve 
and  fixpencc)  raw,  {en  ramaj.  la  bad 
years,  as  in  1784,  it  has  rifcn  to  eighty 
reals,  or  twenty  livres  (fixteen  fhilliogs 
and  cightpencie).  There  was  iji  that  year 
fuch  a  want  of  filk,  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  Valencia  afked  Government 
permiffion  to  import  to  Spain  two  hun^ 
dred  thoufand  pound  weight  of  French 
find  Italian  filk,  duty  free*  In  common 
years  the  pound  of  raw  filk  cofts  eight 
reals,  the  throwing,  and  dying  greeni 
blue,  and  other  cominoa  cplpvirs  ;  fq  that 
a  pound  of  filk,  in  a  ftate  to  b^  employed, 
comes  to  about  feventy-one  reals^  or  fc- 
venteen  oy  çiçhteen  ^vres  (|)ftçea  fijil? 

If 
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It  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  the  price 
varies  with  ciicumftances^  One  of  thofa 

•  •  • 

which  has  the  xnofi:  inj^oence  is  th^ 
greater  or  leiTer  plenty  of  mulberry  kayesr 
Thefe  precious  trees  are  very  numerous 
in  the  plain  of  Valencia,  and  arc  all  of 
the  white  kind  (jnoreras).  This  diftino* 
tion,  which  in  Franco  would  be  fuper^» 
flumsy  is  not  fo  in  Spain^  where»  ]a 
ioit^t.  provinces»  as  the  kingdom  of  6ra«< 
nada  for  ini^ancei  the  leaves  of  the  black 
mulberry  tree  {nn^^desy  ferve  to  feed  th^ 
filk  worms,  and  produce  almoft  as  line 
iilk  as  that  which  comes  from  d^9  white 
pnej^ 

Thefe  leaves  are  fold  by  the  load 
{cargo)  of  ten  arrobasi  the  arrobi^ 
of  Valencia,  which  is  about  twentyr 
ievea  French  pouodSf  coft,  in  178^ 
about  thirty-fix  ic4s  tournoie  C^ghteea 

pw«> 

* 

The  leaves  of  the  .mulbelry  tree  are 
leathered  once,  twice,  and  ait  .moft  three 
t^n^ef  a  ye^r  ;  but  it  iel4ofa  ha^^ns  that 

the 
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the  t^o  laft  gatherings  arc  either  fo 
Abundant  or  of  fo  good  a  quality  as  the 
firft*  The  feafon  for  gathering  lafts  al- 
aloft  the-  whole  year,  and  the  trees  arc 
fucceffively  deprived  of  their  leaves,  in 
proportion  to  the  confumption  the  filk 
worms  make  of  the  latter,  and  which 
gradually  increafes  until  the  moment  of 
âieir  beginning  to  form  their  balls.  The 
leaves  only  of  the  mulberry  tree  arc 
plucked  or  beat  off,  the  branches  are 
fpared  as  much  as  poflible.  Thus  de- 
fpoiled  of  it^  verdure,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fine  feafon  of  thé'  year,  and  during 
the  richeft  vegetation,  it  refembles  trees 
withered  upon  their  roots.  The  quan- 
tity  of  naked  trunks  which  feem  to  be 
ftruck  with  fterility,  and  increafe  in 
^  number  as  the  ^fon  advances,  disfi- 
gures the  plains,  which  in  other  refpeéks 
are  fo  verdant  and  fertile.  .The  cffeSL 
is  ftill  more  difagreeable  when  the  mul- 
beriy  trees  are  pruned  or  lopped,  and 
wholly  deprived  of  their  branches  ;  an 
operation  which  muft  be  performed  at 
IciSt  every  three  years* 

Tkt 
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'  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  has  pro- 
duced, in  ten  years,  fix  millions  of  pounds 
weight  of  filk,  which  makes  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds    annually  ;   and 
as  all  Spain'  produces  only  a   million 
of  pounds  weight  per  annum,  it  appears 
that  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  alone  fur- 
nifhes  more  than  half  of  the  general 
produce.    The  filk  of  Valencia  is  the 
iineft  in  Spain,  and  in  this  refpef):  to  be 
compared  to  the  beft  in  Europe  ;  but 
the  fpinning  is  ftill  imperfeéb,  becaufe 
there  are  not,  as  in  France  ^nd  other 
kingdoms,  houfes  where    the  fpinners 
are  affembled,  and  fuperintended  by  an 
jnfpeftor,  who  takes  care  that  all  the 
filks  are  uniformly  fpun.    In  Valencia 
the  fpinning  is  divided  among  thoufands 
of  hands  ;  thefe  put  fix,  feven,  eight  and 
more  ends  in  a  thread   which   fhould 
have  a  determined  number  ;  hence  the 
inequalities  in  the  tiffues  in  which  theft 
filks- are  employed;  on  which  account 
thofe  we  receive  from  Spain  are  never 
made  ufe  cf^  in  any  fine  work.    The 
filk  ufed  in  oux  higlv  priced  tifFues  comes 

from 
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from  Piedmont  and  our  fouthera  pro» 
vinces.  For  a  few  years  paft  there  has 
been  lefs  demand  in  France  for  the  (ilk» 
of  Valencia  ;  the  repeated  prohibitions  of 
their  exportation  has  increafed  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mulberry  trees  in  Lan- 
guedoc^  The  peafants,  feeing  the  pro- 
iits  thefe  trees  would  produce»  havct 
preferred  them  to  others,  and  multi*» 
plied  them  prodigioufly,  fothat  in  1783, 
the  filk  in  France  was  lefs  dear  than 
that  of  Valencia  bou'ght  on  the  fpot, 
deduaipg  the  duties  with  which  the  ex- 
portation is  charged^  A  merchant  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  at  this  time  had 
the  privilege  of  exporting,  duty-free,  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  a  year, 
for  fix  years  fucceflively,  could  not  dif- 
pofe  of  that  quantity  in  France  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year  ijS^  Spain  might, 
perhaps,  fupply  the  want  of  this  market 
by  increafing  the  number  of  her  looms, 
which  fhe  does  every  day,  and  fending 
to  her  American  colonies  greater  quan« 
tities  of  the  produce  of  b«r  induftry  ;  but 

her  ftufft  cannot  bç  imprpved  but  in 

pro- 
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proportion  to  the  fale  fhe  can  obtain 
for  them  in  foreign  countries,  where  the 
tafte  of  the  confumers  will  concur  in 
forming  that  of  the  manufaélurers. 

The  iilks  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
mre  eftimated»  conmunibus  fitmis,  at  fix  or 
feven  million!  of  pialflres  (from  eight  to 
iiine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  (lerling)* 
At  the  time  I  was  in  Spain  it  employed 
fliot  half  this  quantity,  although  there 
were  in  the  capital  near  four  thoufand 
looms.  The  reft  are  fent  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  fpite  of  prohibitions,  either 
to  France  by  Barcelona,  or  to  Portugal 
by  Seville  and  Eftramadura*  At  pre* 
tfent  more  (ilk  muft  remain  in  Spain; 
ferious  meafures  have  been  taken  to  en« 
courage  the  induftry  which  is  exercifed 
in  the  manufaâure  of  them*  Silk  looms 
had  been  eftablifhed  in  Catalovia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  Cordova,  Seville^ 
&:c.  in  which  were  made  handkerchiefs, 
ribbons,  and  various  plain  filks  in  quan- 
tities nearly  fufficient  to  the  national 
confumption.  The  French  manu&dtures 

of 
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of  Languedoc,  however^  ftill  found  a 
confiderable  market  among  the  Spa- 
faiards.  The  Spanifli  governnient  in  the 
regulation  of  1778  hiad  excluded  filk 
(lockings  only  from  foreign  merchandize 
fent  to  the  colonies.  But  as  thefe  con- 
tinue to  be  fent  into  Spain,  the  law  wa* 
cafily  eluded  ;  it  was  only  neceilary  to 
^f&x  to  French  filk  (lockings  the  mark 
of  one  of  the  Spanilh  nianufaâories. 
Jntercft  invited  to  this  fraud  ;  it  would 
have  required  too  much  vigilance,  and 
even  a  fpecies  of  inquifition,  to  have 
prevented  it.  Government  endeavoured 
to. render  it  ufelefs  by  iffuing,  in  1785, 
an  abfolute  prohibition  of  thefe  articles 
from  France  ;  which,  added  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  great  number  of  new 
frames,  has  produced  almoil  a  total  flag- 
nation  in  the  fales  which  the  manufac- 
tures of  Languedoc  had  in  Spain. — ^But 
to  return  to  the  manufaélures  of  Va- 
lencia. 

There  is  not  in  this  city  any  edifice 
wherein    all  the    operations    through 

which 
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prhlch  filk  paffes  are  performed*  Per- 
fons  who  wilh  to  fee  them  fucceflively 
tnuft  go  from  oae  workfhop  to  another. 
This  I  did,  condu€ted;by  ^maniifa6);urer^ 
equally  obliging  and  intelligent,  named 
Don  Manuel  Foz,  who  had  travelled  a 
long  time  to  acquire  knowledge  in  th^ 
m^iufaâure  of  (ilks,  and  amongft  other 
difcovcries,  brought  from  Conftantioo- 
pie  the  fecret  of  watering  them.  As  a 
recompence  for  his  zeal  he  was  made  in- 
fpeftor  of  all  the  manufaétures  of  Va» 
lencia. 

There  are  but  few  merchants  aïid 
tradefmen  in  Valencia  who  are  not  mort 
or  lefs  interefted  in  the  filk  manufac** 
ture  ;  this  is  a  kind  of  point  of  honovir 
among  them.  Some  have  but  four  or 
five  looms  or  frames,  others  fdveral 
hundreds. 

The  firft  operation  to  be  performed 
after  the  worm  has  finifhed  its  inge- 
nious cell,  is  to  deftroy  it  before  it  breaks 
through  its  own  work  to  enter  on  a 

new 
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new  ftate  of  exiftence.  To  this  cfkSt 
the  balls  are«thrpwn  into  an  oven  mo- 
derately heated  ;  when  the  worm  is  kiUe4 
they  may  be  kept  unfpun  as  long  as  may 
be*  thought  proper. 


*  À 


To  defpoil  them  of  the  net- work  in 
which  th&y  are  inveloped,  they  are 
thrown  into  hot  water;  Womeii  then 
feleft,  with  aftoniftiing  facility  and  quick- 
nefs,  the  threads  of  feveral  balls,  and  join 
and  wind  them  thus  united  upon  quills 
or  bobbins.  On  the  make  of  thefe 
quills  depends  the  greater  or  leflTer  per- 
fection in  the  winding  of  the  (ilk.  Thofe 
ffill  made  ufe  of  in  Spain  are  very  im- 
perfeél:,  as  I  (hall  hereafter  explain. 

'  It  muft  firft  be  cbferved,  that  the 
threads  of  filk  ought  to  be  drawn. from 
four  balls  at  leaft,  and  even  in  this  cafa 
it  is  only  fit  for  flight  filks,  ribbons  and 
tafTcties.  Indeed,  I  faw  a  fkein  which  I 
was  told  was  made  from  but  two  balls  ; 
but  fo  delicate  a  filk  thread  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  xifo.    The  threads  are 

com- 
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cotlamonly  taken  from  feven  or  eight 
halUj  and  stfterwards  doubled  to  form 
one  fit^forufe  m  the  loom  or  frame. 

The  Contexture  fe,  as  every  oâe  knows, 
compoied  of  two  diftinét  parts,  the  weft 
and  the  chain.  The  Weft  is  what  the 
(huttle  draws  from  one  fide  of  the  loom 
to  the  other,  and  leaves  interwoven  be«- 
t«^een  the  two  plains  foroied  by  the 
dhaitY.  The  weft  being  more  worked 
than  the  chain  muft  nefefTafily  have  a 
grefater  confiftence*  To  this  efFeâ  the 
two  threads  of  which  it  a  Compofed  are 
iirft  twifted  feparately  and  afterwards  to* 
gether;  but  for  the  chain  the  fécond 
operation  is  fufficient*  From  this  dif« 
ference,  the  thread  of  the  weft,  viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  appears  indented, 
or  uneven,  like  a  cable  ;  whereas  that  of 
the  chain  is  fmooth  and  flat,  and  confe- 
quenlly  proper  to  be  expofed  to  the 
light*  that  is  to  receive  the  brilliant 
luftre  which  is  fo  beautiful  in  iilks* 

VquU.  y  But 
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-  But  their  beauty  depeilds  mbrç.  parti- 
cularly upon  the  manner  iu  which  the 
filk  is  reeled  or  wound  frpm  the  baiL  Th|« 
firft  winding  is  performed  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  to  the  -quills  em- 
ployed in  it.  That  whic^  i?  conftaatly 
pradlifed  in  Spain  has  this,  defeâ  ;  the 
little  threads  of  fix,  fevea  or  eight  balls 
are  unwound  at  a  tim^,  ^frpm  one  fingle 
thread,  and  are  wound  ^em  la  fmaU  fpin^ 
die,  without' rubbing  againft  ejich  other, 
which  would,  lay  tlwi  little  hairs  that 
render  them  rough  ;  :  whence  it  ref ults 
that  the  thread  of  filk  thus  formed  eafily 
frays.  In  the  Paedmont  maniler  of  windr 
ing,  each  thread  is  joiiaed  to  another, 
and  thel'e  are  never  feparated  until  th«y 
have  been  twifted  roynd  each  other 
four  or  fivç  times. 

The  third  manner,  that  of  Vancan- 
fon,  is  ftill  an  improvement  uppn  the 
latter.  Upon  the  quill  or  bobbin  which 
he  invented,  the  two  threads  of  filk^ 
after  their  firft  tvvifting,  join  a  fécond 

time. 
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liàtt  Jot  the  fame  purpofe.  '  This  ope^ 
ration  is  caile4  the  double  crvjtng.  '  '^ 

tf  tfifefeitbreads,  thus  updh  the  fpin* 
dies;'  be  deftined  to  the  weft^  thây  are 
plflcted  peipêtidictilarly  upon  a  machine 
of  i  forerai  ftofies,  where  they  are  fepa- 
rately.twifted  ;  thjcy  are  earned  hence 
to  aQol[ber  machine,    where  they  ^are 
twiflaed:  together,  after  which  they  are 
fit  to 'be  nfed  in  the  loom.    Thofe  for 
the  chain,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  are 
not  twifted  until  they  have  been  joined 
together:  '  Thefe  machines,  fo  precious 
to  the  arts,  which  fave  the  labour  of  fo 
many  hands,  gre  known  at  Valencia,  and 
Talavera  de  la  Rèyna.   I  had  already  (een 
in  Talavera,  a  fingle  wheel  from  which 
a  thoufand  of  thefe  little  fpindles  upon 
which  theWifted  filk  threads  arc  wound, 
receive  their  motion  ;  but  thofe  I  faw  at 
Valencia  werelefs,  becaufe  this  city  con- 
tains not;  like  Talavera,  a  royal  manu- 
&£tory  confined  to  one  edifice.    Each 
manufacturer  there  finds,  divided  into 
difi&rent  quarters,  workmen  andmachines^ 

y  *  weçef. 


/ 
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necefl^  to  his  ^eratkmi,  «nd  prdfen 
thofe  m<^  fit  far  the  pcirpolew 

Nothing  'iB  more;  unnpk^  thaa  the  ma- 
ftagontot  of  thefe  twifting  machines 
wheiEi  th«  wheol  h98  put  them  in  mo* 
tjoo.  Women  aod  children  gnide  tW 
openi,tioa  of  the  littleperpeiuficitlar^piit* 
dies  ;  the  moment  thc^f  meet  any  obfta» 
ck,  a  touch  with  the  finger  feti  them 
again  at  liberty.  If  one  of  the  threads 
breajc»  the  damagd  i»  iteplaced  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye;  dieir  fingers,  from 
kxig  eiEerctfej  are  aftonifliingly  expert  in 
the  work,  feize  the  two  ends  wilih  a 
qnicknefs  bordering  upon  prod^,  unite 
them  by  an  imperceptible  knot,  and  the 
.  fpindle  immediately  regains,  its  motion 
with  the  reft. 

The  thread  of  filk,  before  it  is  twifted 
double,  undergoes  an.  operation  which 
I  muft  not  omit  to  mention.  Whilft  it 
is  in  fkeins,  it  is  fpread  over  a  wide  and 
fliallow  caldron,  in  which  feveral  Tifi:id 
ingredients  are  boilings  and  the  ffaeam 

y  •  from 
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fr^m  which  (Mr^pares  the  thuMds  to  ad- 
bo»  to  each  other.  This  operation  is 
odlfsdt  by  the  Frettch  mamtiviâurers, 
nftldng  the  âireads,  /<f^  a  la  Wevt, 

ThQ  Ikdbs  &]!«  carried  henCè  to  tho 
twifting  machiile.  The  filk,  after  com^ 
JBg  from  this  operation»  is  called  orgta^z . 
it  is  in  this  ftate  only  that  it  can  be 
btoiight  from  Piednont»  where  the 
twiftii^  was  better  perfodbed  than  elfe<* 
Inhere»  until  it  was  improved  by  Vau- 
eanfoa*.  This  able  ntechanic  has  imited 
aJQi  the  operations  perfwmed  in  the  na« 
nu&âurt  of  fitk«  His  method  is  exclu* 
fively  followed  at  ï^yons  :  feut  his  quills, 
for  double  croflftng  -can  ^rve  only  fur 
^  fiUc  of  the  countiy,  becaufe  foirei^ 
filk,  which  for  thq  mo^  p^tft  is  ufed  in 
t^ieiè  manufo^ros,  to  be  expotttd  nuft 
be  Induced  to  organfin. 

*  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  the.  iilk  wound  utitt 
twifted  after  the  oianncr  of  Vaucanfon»  fermi  a 
texture  more  even,  and  one  thir^  ftronger  than  the 
tpxtares^  of  the  ordinary  fdk. 

Y'  3  Spain 
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Spain  has  in  this  réfpeél  a  great  flda^ 
vantage  over   manufaâuring   nations  j 
{he  has  more  filk  than  fhe  can  empk)]^^' 
and  might  mànUfaâure  it'  ih  the  beilr' 
manner  poffible,  yet  (till  ihe  continues 
her  defeftive  method.    Government  has 
endeavoured  to  employ  the  only  means 
capable  of  producing  a  change  of  this 
kind  ;  means  Which  are  flo^  but  per- 
fuafive.  In  1781/  a  French  merchant  ef« 
tablifhed  at  Madrid/  engaged  with  the 
count  of  Florida  Blanca»  to  fumifh,  firft 
to  the  manufaâures  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  (the  country  of  the  Spanifh  ixd-> 
nifter)  afterwards  to-thofé  of  Valencia, 
and  fuccefflvely  to  others  as  they  (hould 
require  it,  a  huhdred  reels'  or  frames  to* 
wind  the  filk,-  according  to  thé  manner 
of  Vaucanfc«i  ;  and  in  return  the  count 
granted  the  merchant  the  privilege  oJP 
exporting,  duty-free,  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand  pound  weight  of  filk  in  fix  years. 
This  meafure  may,  however,  be  ineffec- 
tual for  feme  time  fronl  the  idlenefs  of 
the  Spànifli  manufa<5lurers,  who  will  not^ 
willingly  make  ufe  of  a  clofer  and  finer 

filk 
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filk>  bfccaufe  ÎÉ  WQuId  be  neceflary  to 
weave  it  with  greater  care,  and  becaufe 
the  thread  of  this  filk  contains  three  ends 
indèad.  of  two,  by  which  means  the  la- 
bour is  increafed  without  a  proportion- 
able increafe  of  profit  ;  for  which  reafon 
French  hands  were  obliged  to  be  em-' 
ployed  in  the  firft  experiments  of  this 
kind. 

« 

Their  fuccefs  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  great,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  manu- 
Êïélure  eftablifhéd  a  few  years  fince  at 
LaMilanefa,  â  league 'from  Valencia,  by 
an  intelligent  manufadlurer  of  the  name 
of  Payeffa.  '  He  introduced  there  the 
method  of  Vaucanfori  ;  and,  when  I  vi* 
fited  -his  manùfaâory^  he  had  no  prof- 
peel  of  recovering  what  he  had  advanced 
to  form  it.  He  fcarcely  ever  employed 
two  hundred  perfons  ;  thefe  were  cpn- 
fined  to  winding  and  reeling  the  filk; 
to  bring  it  tothe  ftate  in  which  it  is 
called  organ/in;  and,  thus  prepared,  it 
was  from  fifty  to  fixty  reals  a  pound 
dearer  than  that  which  was  prepared  ac»- 
;     .  Y  4  cording 
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cording  to  the  Spanifb  method,  aii4  con* 

fequently  foun4  but  little  falç. 

I  ihall  not  ei^ter  into  a  detail  of  the 

4ying  or  inanufa£hiring  of  (ilks.    Tha 

iirft  is  eafily  conceived  ;  the  other  diffi<? 

cult  to  comprehend,   and  much  morft 

fo  to  explain  without  the  affiflance  of 

plates;  I  fliall  oply  obferve,  with  refpe^ 

to  the  firft,  that  all  the  ^Iks  are  dyed 

in  the  ikein,  and  immediately  afterwards 

put    upon    the    loom.     It  fometimes 

happens    that    they    aure   dyecl  i|i  the 

piece,  but  jhis  is  bnly  when  they  are 

ilained,  or  when  the  dyipg  in  the  &ein 

has  not  well  fucceeded.    When  I  was 

at  Valencia  there  were  a  hundrpd  an4 

feventeen  mafter  dyers,  but  fome  of  then) 

wanted  bu^effi. 

The  manufactures  in  which  the  pecH 
pie  of  Valencia  fucceed  beft,  are  moftly 
thofe  of  plain  fi^ks:  finedamafles  worked 
with  large  flowers,  to  .h»(ig  apartments^ 
are  made  there  in  great  perfeAion  ;  bot^ 
in  genef^al,  .thefç  undertakings  depend 

upon 


or    sp aik;  ^t^ 

npMti  thé  orders  from  the  court,  the 
capital  and  the  provinces.  The  patterns 
of  Fnujice  are  foUov^ed  as  clofely  as  pof-p 
fible  through  all  their  variations,  and 
thofe  invented  in  Spain,  more  or  lefs, 
refemble  the  former.    The  acadetny  of 
fine  arts  at  Valencia,  however,  is  ear- 
neftly  endeavouring  to  entourage  pat-  ' 
ism^drawers  ;  and  for  this  purpole,  there 
18  a  fchool  which  has  already  produced 
fj^veral  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  ;  among 
others  a  young   man  of  the  name  of 
Fen«rs,  who  died  a  little  before  my  ar« 
rival  at  Valencia,  fome  of  whofe  groups 
«f  flowers  I  faw  and  could  not  but  greatly 
admire. 

But  what  the  Valencians  excel  moft 
fH  iç  the  art  of  watering  the  filks  {dar 
las  vguas)  ;  which  M.  Foz  has  brought 
to  Jthe  greateft  pcrfeftion^  He  very 
clearly  explained  to  mé  the  whole  of 
this  operation,  which  coniifts  in  rolling 
«I.  cylinder  upon  the  (ilk  intended  to  be 
WfLtered:  the  cylinder  is  prefled  by  an 
^nprinous  weight  moved  by  a  great  round 

ftone, 
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i^one^  whix^h  draws  a  lever  in  its<ir-^ 
cular  motion  ;  the  filk  is  folded  iii  the 
manner  of  an  outer  lattice  wind<«¥-ihut- . 
ter  when  it  is  (hut,  and  thefe  folds  muit 
be  frequently  varied  that  the  undula- 
tions may  be  equally  divided.  M.  Fos 
qbferved,  that  the  diftribution  and  form 

o£  thefe  were  almofl;  the  efFeâ:  of  chance  ; 

• 

butjhe  proved  that  they  might,  in  fome. 
^leafure»  be  influenced  by  wetting  the 
filk  in  certain  places,  and  in  a  particular 
ûlanner  ;  and  in  this  ^onfifls  the  fecret 
of  which  he  '  alone  is  the  poffeflbr  ini 
Spain,  The  excellence  of  his.  method; 
is  proved  by  the  beauty  of  the  waterings 
which  come  from  his  preffes  :  hfi  ena- 
bled me  to  judge  of  it  by  comparing  the 
blue  ribbons  of  tljie  order  of  Charles  III. 
watered  by  him,  with  thofe  of  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  I  was  obliged  to 
confefs  that,  the  latter  gained  nothing 
by  the  comparifon.    ^ 

The  Exchange  of  Valencia  ;  is  one  of 
the  remarkable, edifices  9f. that  capital* 
Here  the  merchants,  traders  and  manur 

«       *  •         •  *      •  •  • 

fa£lurers 
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faifturers  affemble   to    learn  the  •  daily' 

I  •  •  • 

price  of  filks,  as  îh  other  places  of  the 
price  of  ftockSé  '  .   . 

Valencia  has  alfo  had,  for  a  few  years 
pall,  a  patriotic  fôdîety,   the  principal 

*  *  *  .  . 

cares  of  Which  are  direélëd  to  the  itn-^ 
provemeht  of  the  cultivation  of  mul- 
berry  trees,  and  the  quality  of  filks  :  it 
has  already  produced  lèverai  volumes  oi? 
jnemoirs  full  of  ufeful  papers.  The  en- 
couragement  it  gives  to  arts  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  manuîFaâîure  of  filk-  To- 
Ivards  the  end  of  the  year  i)r86,  itf 
gave  a  premium  to  the  inventor  of  a* 
new  frame  for  the  manufaélurè  of  filk; 
cotton,  and  worfted  ftockings  at  lefs 
eitpence  thah  '  according  to  the  common 
Inethod  ;  as  alfo  a  fécond  premium  to  à 
dyer  for  the  invention  of  a  fimple  and 
ingenious  machine,  which,  with  great 
facility,  reduced  to  powder  the  wood  of 
Brazil  and  Campeachy;  and  a  third"  to 
the  inventor  of  "a  machine  for  drefling 
flax.  It  ià  particularly  in  covin  trice 
Which  are  not  populous,  and^whêre  thte 
•  -  *   '  arts 
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arts  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  that  it 
is  efpedally  uielnl  to  (ave  labour,  by 
(implifying  the  workmanihip  of  manu- 
'faétures. 

At  Valencia  there  is  a  pid>iic  library  » 
that  of  the  archbiihop's  palace;  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  but  little  frequentod« 
Manufaâuring  cities  feldom  abound  in 
lovers  of  fcience^  and  the  belles  lettres  2 
the  cultivation  of  thefe  fuppofes  leifure; 
ufeful  arts  require  a  continued  affiduity. 
Valencia,  however»  is  the  country  i£ 
Gregory  Mayans,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  of 
valt  erudition,  which  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  Spain,  and  to  which  M.  de 
Voltaire  did  not  difdain  to  do  juftice  on 
various  occafions.  The  library  of  the 
epifcopal  palace  contains  a  coUeétion  of 
ftatues  and  antique  bufts,  collected  by 
the  nephew  of  the  late  archbifhop.  The 
fcruples  of  the  prefent  prelate  have  di« 
minilhed  the  value  of  the  coUeâion  by 
mutilating  fome  of  thefe  raonument$^ 
The  aufiere  morality  of  the.  archbiihop 

has 
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Bas  deprived  thîe  capital  of  all  public 
amnieincDts.  The  theatre  of  Saragoilk 
having  been  hnraed  a  few  years  ago,  the 
prelate^  a  declared  enemy  to  all  profane 
pfeainres»  obt^ined  a  prcxnife  £rom  the 
court  that  the  reprdeottfttioos  of  the 
drama  ihould  ntver  more  pollute  his  fee# 
The  people  of  Valencia  are  difpleafed 
with  him;  and»  according  to  what  I 
heard  of  his  character»  he  appeared  not 
to  me  to  join  to  the  advantage  of  edify*» 
log  by  his  virtues  the  more  rare  talent 
of  rendermg  them  beloved. 

M|y  fpeculaticms  and  amufements  were 
not  confined  to  this  capital  ;  I  vifited  a 
part  of  its  environs.  The  mo£k  agree* 
able  of  my  excurfions  was  to  the  charm« 
ing  retreat  of  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  » 
Don  Pedro  Mayoral.  This  eccleliaftic, 
a  well  informed  man,  and  fimpie  in  bis 
manners,  has  conciliated  a  philofophical 
ttfe  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature  that  furround  his  habi- 
tation, which  is  fituated  in  the  village 
of  Benimameti  half  a  league  from  Va» 

lencia. 
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iénd^,  tipolk  au  eminefice^  in  tbe.middU 
:of  a  garden,  in  whidi  the<  orange  and 
lemQn  trcps  pef fume  the- jmrcft  air.  The 
verdurf  ot"  tHe  walks,  thc'Tariety  of  thç 
^Foipe^^,'  anti  thd'  Wied    fertility   oti 
every   fide,   make  it  a   mod  âelidous 
^bode.    The  r^eption  ^  L there  riiet  with 
added  ta-t be  •  charms  of  the  p^ce.    Our 
i^il^ofiticffi^  naturally: take  ;a  tinâure  of 
the  objeôp  by  which  we  aire  furrounded. 
How  isiit  pofllble  to  perceive  a  çontraôed 
brow  in  the  midil  of  a  beautifalland'- 
fcape,  and  in  the  mofl  temperate  .climate? 
The  canon  exhibited,  both  in  his  mind 
and  pdrfo©,  the  refleélion  of  that  fere- 
rrity  Urhidi  reigned  around  him.  In  imi-f 
tation  of  Nature^  which  had  abundantly 
beftowcd.  upon  him  her  gifts,    he  was 
profufe  in  his  polite  attentions  ;  he  com- 
plaifantly  accompanied  me  to  view  tho 
treafures  of  his  garden,  and  would  not 
be  fatisfied  with  confining  my  enjoyment 
of  them  to  bare  contemplation.    He  had 

prepared  a  fumptuous  collation, of  whicU 
the  principal  riches  were  produced  by 
this  l^nd  of  promife.    Among  othtsr  foht 

reigçi 
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pied  his  l^ftire,  l>^^3)çwi^.itfe/f  hat  .^A^cb 
rpfpdijHjes  th%xft&/f^rf,.  ;thÇ::Al»ftr«»o 

l;r^  ;  the  t^feps  ^  (UU  fo^-rwiairt» 
t)f  ftuit,  with^yflqiebrli©|gfatiet.4  mfcu- 

big  fs  a  middiiag  pear»  was  divided,  iiito 

^jght  or.  ^p^^rts^  Al?«tje»cJi>Qf  .th^gu«fts 
might  taft^  it.  ,  TT be  pplpj^  wh\i4%Vàd 

contains  five- of  Av.^a^blai^iksi^QidsrS'Itâ 
tafte  refemblestbofQpf  an  ^ppie^  butter 
and  a  nut  united  ;,  jbut  with  tjiijs  there 
is  a  certain  infipidify  'which,  if  the  fruit 
merits  its  réputation ,  it  cert^^y  has  not 
in  its  nativçfoil,    '       .  ',    / 

Benimamet  is  diftant  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  Burjafot,  another  village 
which  ftands  on  higher  ground,  and  in  the 
church  of  which  lies  interred  Mademoi- 
felle  r Advenant,  a  celebrated  aftrefs,  the 
leCouvreur  of  Spain  *,  but  whofe  remains 

.*  MademoifelIelçCouvreury  ^  £|inoui  U9gic  ^âTç(f 
in  Fraqce,  who  died  a  few  years  ago. 

were 
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wtm  Àot  ib  feverdy  «reftfeed  as  thofe  of 
the  Ftenck  Mel]^aieiie.  AtBurjafot  I 
was  ihe^,  as  {cms  of  Ûit  ctinofities  of 
the  uwÉUiiy»  the^S/e&ir,  or  Si/bost  which 
are  laige  hotof,  4tig  vertkally,  and  lined 
witi^  tiewii  ftone.  The/ are  the  work  of 
the  Moors,  who  ufed  in  them  to  ftore 
their  gi%in<  The  modem  inhaUtants  of 
Valmcia  emj^oji'  thwi  (or  the  fame  pur- 
pde.  i  had  the  cinicifîSJr  to  defcend  the 
deepeft  of  tfaefe  Slhos,  but  had  neailf 
found  mafoa  to  repeat  of  my  cotorage. 
The  ddietit  was  eafilf  enough  efièâed 
with  tnf  feet  in  a  ftraw  bt^èt,  and  my 
hands  axed  to  a  cord  \(rhich  was  gradually 
kt  down.  I  got  to  the  bottom  without  ef- 
fort or  djmger;  but  when  I  was  to  re- 
afcend,  though .  my  heart  did  not'  faSi 
me,  my  head  was  ready  to  turn.  I  had 
no  iboner  been  raifed  about  thirty  feet, 
than  I  had  nearly  <}uitted  my  hold; 
happily  I  cried  out  in  time  to  be  let  eafîly 
down  ag^n.  Had  not  my  cries,  wh^ 
announced  fear  on  my  part,  and  caufed 
it  in  thofe  whom  I  had  left  above,  been 
immediately  complied  with,  moft  pro- 
bably 
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bably  I  fhould  never  have  written  an  ac* 
count  of  -my  jpumey  :  but  perhaps  I 
ought  to  z9ky  would  this  havje  been  a^ 
lois  tO'  the  public  ?  As  foon  as  I  found 
myietf  at  the-  bottom»  a  rçbuft  and  ex« 
periehced-waggoiier  came  down  and  faft* 
ening  tne  to  his  girdle  by  the  cord  which 
had  nearly  been  fatal  to  irie^  accom« 
panied  me  -in  my  perpendicular  af- 
oent.  I  madejt  with  as  much  confix- 
deuce  as  fafety  ;  and  arriving  likj&  truth 
£rom  the  bottom  of  my  well^  I  remarked- 
in  the  faces  of  thofe  who  had  affifted  me>, 
more  fear  than  I  myfelf  had  felt. 

% 

Another  intereûring  excurfioh  which 
I  made  from  Valencia  was  to  Mtirviedro. 
This  dty  is  built  upon  a  part  of  the, 
ground  upon  which  old  Saguntun^  forr 

■ 

merly  flood. 

•  •  • 

Murviedro  is  diftant  four.I^ftgues  from 
Vaifonda,  upon  tbe  road  to  Barcelona^ 
This  road  croffes  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
and  varie^ted  diftriâs  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  I  Aoppod  twice  by  the, 
..  Vol.  II.  Z  way; 
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way  ;  once  to  fee  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes, 
a  convent  of  Francifcans,  the  cloifters  of 
which  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  £f- 
curiaU  and  appear  to  have  had  the  fame 
arçhiteét  ;  and  afterwards  to  vifit  the 
Carthufian  monaftery  of  Porta  Cœli,  one 
of  the  three  in  the  environs  of  Madrid 
The  predile  Aion  of  the  Carthufian  monks, 
for  this  country,  would  alone  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  an  idea  of  its  beauty  and 
fertility.  Nothing  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  the  fituation  of  the  Carthufian 
monaftery  I  vifited.  Every  thing  breaths 
.  abundance^  and  preferves  a  calm  in  the 
mind.  It  is  impoflible  to  confider  as  the 
God  of  vengeance,  whofe  anger  is  to  be 
appeafed  by  aufterity  and  felf-denial,  the 
Supreme  Being  who  pours  down  his  be- 
nef  actions  in  fuch  profufion  around  this 
habitation.  Thofe  who  refide  in  it, 
feem  ^only  to  be  infpired  with  peace- 
ful fentiments.  I  entered  fome  of  their 
cells,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
heatnefs  and  elegant  fimplicity;  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  a  good  confcidnce,  en- 
joying its  own  purity,  ought  rather  to 

refido 
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refide  there  than  repentance  drinking 
her  own  fear«.  I  vifited  the  chtrrch**yard 
of  the  monks  ;  modeftly  furrounded  by 
pahn  treeSy  which  (hade  their  tombs; 
while  rofe  huflies  are  planted  on  the  out- 
fide  as  if  they  were  intended  to  prevent 
their  remains  fh>m  infeâingtheair  which 
is  refpired  in  this  peaceful  àfylum.  I  re- 
gretted that»  as  in  this  place»  death  was 
not  every  where  prefented  under  lefs  hi* 
deous  forms,  and  deprived  of  the  images 
which  render  it  fo  frightfuL  Why,  faid 
I  to  myfelf,  ihould  this  inevitable  paflage 
be  fixewed  over  with  funereal  objeâs  and 
fvinrounded  with  horrors  ?  Why  ihould 
we  not  rather  aid  mortals  to  pafs  through 
it,  if  not  with  joy,  at  leaft  with  fcre- 
nity  ?  Far  then  be  removed  from  the 
bed  of  death  every  thing  which  may  ter* 
rify  furvivoK  !  Let  us  enjoy  without  ex- 
cefs,  and  confequently  without  remorfe, 
the  good  things  which  the  earth  pro- 
duces; and  when  the  organized  duft, 
which  for  a  few  moments  is  animated  by 
the  breath  of  life,  is  required  of  us  by  that 
common  mother  of  mankind,  let  it  ferve 

Z2  to 
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to  fectUtCt  héremtrftib^  ai^i^  i|it  t^  po(^ 

With  tl>efeirefl«<aioas  I  f«t  oSTtaMur^ 
viedroi  '  Twolwgiiesirowrt^theçaftles 
by  whkh  it  is  commsoded»  prefi^tpd 
thenxfdi^es  tb  view.  Hayiiig  livy  in  isy 
pockety  I  fought  for  the  dêfcription  of  the 
£amou8  fi^e .the  citizens  of  SaguntoiQ 
fuftained  againft  Hannibab  I  doubted, 
not  but  the  Avails  were  the  remâina  of 
the  ramparts  from  which  th^k.cours^- 
ous  people  :f6  long  repelled  the  Carthar 
ginian  hero»  '  I  afterwards-  leacaed  that 
thefe  cafUes^were  the  work  of  the  Moors« 
They  had  built  uiM>n  the  heights  on  which 
they  are  iituated^  feven  fortreffes  that  copx* 
muaicated  with  each  other  hyfubterrane* 
ouspailages,  fome  of  which  ture  ftiU  aloaoft 
entire.  It  appedcs  that  the:  ground  up- 
on  which  they  ftand  was  nQt .  a  part  <^ 
old  Saguntum^' and  that. this  city,  buHt 
half  way  up  the  eminence,  extended  oa 
the  other  fide  into  the  plain  approach** 
ing  the  fea«  Livy  fays,  it  was  not. a 
thoufand  paces  from  it  :  if  he  was  exaâm 

his 
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his  calculatioi^,  the  opinion  I  adopted  is 
^ell  founded  :  for  in  that,  cafe  ^Sagun- 
tummufl  have,  extended  farrher^^cmd^the 
prefent  confines  of  Mtirviedrcs  which  is 
at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  the  fea. 
.In  fupport  of  this  opinion  it  :was  re- 
mafked  to  me,  that  at  the  fodt  of  the 
eminenoe  many  ^Carthaginian  and  Ro- 
man antiquities  had*  been  difcovered* 
We  ft  ill  find  y  in  Mmrviedro»  ftones  with 
Phoenician  or  Latin  inifcriptions,  and 
the4atter  are  numerous.  Some  of  them 
are  ififerted  in  the  walls,  and  there,  are 
five  of  them,  ramarkably^ell  prefer ved, 
to,  be  feen  in  the  walls  of  ^  church* 
Thofe  on  the -fide  of  the  mountain  ap- 
pear to  have  been  unintentionally  car- 
ried thither  by  the  Moors,  in  common 
with  other  ftones  for  building.  Thus» 
m  the  walk  of  their  aoicient  fortreffes^ 
we  frnd  aitatue  of  white  marble  without 
a  he«ïd,  aadfome  ftones  with  infcriptions 
placed  in  an  inverted  pofîtion  by  the 
i>an4s  of  i|;nof  AQce. 

Z$         ...   J  could 
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I  could  not  but  walk  with  a  kind  of 
reverence  over  this  ground,  trodden  in 
turns  by  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Gfoths, 
Moors  and  Spaniards,  all  of  whom  had 
here  diftinguifticd  themfelvcs  either  by 
their  valour  or  their  induftry.    I  com- 
pared the  different  ftates  through  which 
it  had  pafTed  under  thefe  different  mafters. 
It  has  undoubtedly  been  the  fcene  of 
gi-eater  fplendor  and  magnificence,  but 
are  not  the  riches  of  Nature  with  which 
it  is  covered,  the  olive  and  mulberry  trees, 
the  vines,  the  verdure  which  decorates  it 
from  the  confines  of  Murviedro  to  the 
fea,  and  on  every  other  fide  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  with  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants   which    converts    all  thefe 
produdions  into  profit,  as  valuable  in 
the  eye  of  the  philofopher  as  the  exploits 
of  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Saguntum, 
and  the  nu^ificence  which  the  Romans 
formerly  dilplayed  within  its  walls  ?  JFôr 
the  city  having  been  punifhed  for  itsbrare 
defence  by  a  total  deftruâîpn,  was  af- 
terwards rebuilt  by  the  Rpmaps,  who 
made- it  p|ie  of  t\igK  municipia,  and  one  of 

the 
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the  moft  fplendid  cities  they  pofleffed 
out  of  Italy.  At' this  period  was  ereéted 
the  monument  of  which  the  mutilated 
remains  dill  prove  the  power  and  opu- 
lence of  Saguntum  during  the  laft  ages 
of  the  Roman  republic.  Among  other 
temples  there  was  one  confecrated  to 
'  Bacchus^  fome  remains  of  which  are  feen 
to  the  left,  when,  returning  from  Valen* 
cia,  we  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  Mur- 
viedro.  The  mofaic  paventent  was  pre- 
ferved  until  the  prefent  century  :  but  the 
negligence  of  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of 
it  was  entrufted,  had  nearly  fuSered  this 
precious,  relic  of  antiquity  to  be  loft  to 
the  world,  when  what  remained  of  it 
was  removed  to  the  library  of  the  archii» 
bilhop,  where  it  is  itill  to  be  feen. 

The  foundation  of  the  ancient  Circus 
of  Saguntum  is  ftill  difcoverable,  upon . 
which  walls,  ferving  as  an  indofure  to  a 
long  continuation  of  orchards,  have  been 
built  A  part  of  it  yet  remains  above* 
ground,  in  which  the  mafonry  of  the  Ro- 
mans is  clearly  difccrnible.    This  Circus, 

Z  4  a» 
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âs  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  was  adjoining  to 
a  fmall  river,  which  was  the  chord  of 
the  fegment  formed  by  the  Circus.  The 
bed  only  of  the  river  now  remains.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  when  the 
n^ock  fea  fights,  called  Naumacbue^  were 
here  exhibited,  this  bed  was  filled  by  the 
tributes  of  neighbouring  canals  which 
ftill  exift. 

*  « 

But  of  all  -that  remains  of  old  Sagun- 
turn,  nothing  is  in  fo  good  prefervatioij 
as  the  theatre.  The  examination  of  this 
noble  monument  cannot  but beexfremely 
pleafmg  to  a  real  lover  of  antiquity.  My 
guide  was  .the  curate  of  one  of  the 
churches  of  Murviedro,  a  man  equally 
polite  and  well  informed  on  the  fubjcâ 
in  queftion.  He  acknowledged,  that  all 
he  was  going  to  advance  was  taken  from 
a  diflertation  by  a  learned  Spanifh  Dean 
of  the  lafl:  century,  named  Marti,  Mr, 
Peyron  has  given  an  extradt  of  this  per- 
formance in  hfis  Efais  far  H^E/pagtUy  and 
I  muft  refer  thofe  who  wifh  to  form  aq 
accurate  idea    of  an   ancient'  Roqaaa 

theatre 
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fbeatre  to  the  extraiSL  Ï  AaU  -conf^ 
rbyiéli  to  the  foUoWing  particulars, 
nitrhkh  appeared  to  me  the  titbft  itite» 
rcfting: 

I  - 

The  theatre  is  fufficientlj  weH  pre- 
fçrved  for  us  plainly  to  difl:ingùi(h  the 
manner  in  which  the  fpeiSlators  werfc 
diftributed  at  thefe  draànatîc  reprefenta- 
tiotis.  The  different  feats  which  thte 
citizens  occupied,  each  clafs  according 
to  its  rank,  are  diftinâily  feen.  Àt  the 
bottom,  in  the  place  of  our  orcheftra 
^re  ""the  feats  for  the  magiftrates  ;  next 
thofe  for  the  equeftrian  order,  and  lafl: 
^of  all  thofe  for  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  two  door  ways  at  Which  thé  magii^ 
trates  entered  iliH  remain;  alfo  two 
higher  up,  excjufively  referved  for  the 
-equeftrian  order  ;  and  almoft  at  the  top 
>of  the  amphitheatre,  which  continues 
without  interruption  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, the  two  galleries  by  which  tbe 
multitude  withdrew,  and  for  that  reafdu, 
called  by^the  ancient8,^é?wV(?rÀi';  -laflly, 
the  four  '  or  five  higheft  rows  df  feate 

were 
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were  deftined  to  liâors  abd  courtefans^ 
who  entered  without  either  door  or  ftair- 
cafe*  As  this  theatre  is  built  on  the  de« 
clivity  of  a  mountain»  the  ground  rifes 
in  proportion  with  the  benches  ;  fo  that 
on  which  ever  fide  the  people  entered 
they  found  themfelves  ^moft  on  a 
level  with  the  place  they  were  to  oc- 
cupy. Thofe  of  the  liétors  and  cour« 
teians  are  ftiU  in  good  prefervation  ;  and 
the  femicircular  roof  of  the  whole  edifice 
is  entire.  On  the  oUtfide,  a  part  of  the 
plinth  which  terminates  it  yet  remains,  as 
alfo  the  projeâing  ftones,  in  which  were 
inferted  the  bars  to  which  was  faftened 
the  great  curtain,  fufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  whole  affembly,  and  drawn  to 
keep  off  rain  and  the  fun  ;  for  except  in 
this  cafe  the  whole  audience  was  expofed 
to  the  open  air.  The  care  of  the  Romans 
to  avoid  tumult,  either  on  entering  the 
theatre  or  quitting  it,  and  every  kind 
of  accident,  appears  to  have  been  admira- 
ble. It  is  m^nifefi:  that  in  fuch  a  theatre, 
^all  of  Hone,  without  a  foot  of  timber» 

accident»  from  fire  wçre  not  to  be  feared* 

We 
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Wc  have  juft  feen  that  the  whole  af* 
fembly  was  feated  and  defended  from 
the  injuries  of  the  air.  Every  means 
was  taken  to  prevent  diforder.  The 
places  of  the  judges  are  clearly  difcerni- 
ble  towards  the  right  fide  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. If  any  turbulent  fpeélator 
drew  upon  himfelf  their  animadverfion, 
they  had  li6tors  at  hand  to  feize  him  ; 
thefe  conduced  him  into  a  private 
chamber,  between  which  and  the  judges 
feats  there  was  a  communication  by  a 
little  ftaircafe;  he  was  there  inter ro* 
gated,  and,  if  found  culpable,  was  con- 
fined in  aprifon,  under  the  chamber,  un- 
til  the  exhibition  was  concluded. 

I  did  not  take  the  dimenfions  of  this 
noble  monument;  but  my  guide  fup- 
pofed  it,  according  to  the  eflimate  of 
dean  Marti,  capable  of  containing  nine 
thoufand  peiibns  ;  and  this  appeared  to 
me  credible.  But  what  feemed  to  me 
but  little  fo  was,  that  the  aétors  (hould, 
in  the  open  air,  have  been  able  to  make 
Çhemfelves  heard  by  fo   nymefous  an 
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nudicnce.  Iwiflicd  to  afTure  myfelfijf 
this,  and  placing  a  boy  where  the  ftage 
formerly  was,  but  of  which  no  traces 
remain,  whilft  I  was  at  the  top  of  the 
amphitheatre,  made  him  repeat  phrafes, 
.  of  which  I  loft  not  a  word.  I  have  faid 
no  traces  of  the  ftage  remain  ;  in  faâ, 
beyond  the  amphitheatre,  of  which  fome 
of  the  benches  towards  the  center  are 
fenfibly  decayed,  fcarcely  any  veftiges  of 
the  place  occupied  by  the  aâlors  are  to 
be  found.  The  ground  about  the.the<> 
^atre  offers  nothing  but  a  few  trees  and 
decayed  buildings.  The  front  of  the 
ancient  ftage,  which,  in  our  ntodem 
theatres,  may  be  compared  to  the  fpace 
in  which  the  foot-lights  arc  placed,  has 
been  converted  into  an  alley  of  mulberry 
trees  ;  and  ropes  are  now  made  on  that 
ground  where  formerly  the  verfes 
of  Terence  were  recited  to  ^  Roman 
audience.  This  comparifon  caufed  me 
to  refleâ  for  an  inftant  on  the  viciffi^ 
tude  of  human  affairs:  man,  faid  I, 
feems  to  wifli  to  recompence  himfelf 
for  the  frailty  and  ftiortnefs  of  his  ex* 

iftence 
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iftcncè  by  faifing  monuments^. wjiich  re-« 
maia'MrhiKb  dges  and  generations  arife 
add  fais  away  :.  we  might  fuppofe  thent 
capaUe  à£;boaving  the  ravages  of  years  ; 
butiTime,  jealous  of  his  imprefcriptiblec 
righta»  beats  down»  overturns,  and  an^^- 
ïÂïnhtaiy  dxiefe  pretended  immortal  edi**- 
fiocs.  The  Aars  in  the  celeftial  canopy^ 
evBf  perfeây  ever   incorruptible,  fhi^et 
oniyoonj  their  ruins  ;  and  men  will  foon; 
djf agree  aboutie  place  they  have  oc^i 
capied  :  the  ftara^  themfeltres^  which  by^ 
thek.  iimnenfity  and  duration  aw^  ouc 
imagination^  as  our  qr^s  are  dazzled  by 
tHeir  fplendour^  will  one  day*  be  extinn. 
guifbed  by  the  .vçice  of  that  Eternal 
Being,  whoz  alone  will  furvive  our  works 
and  hia  own  creation. 

^  .        -  •  r 

...  * 

Befbœ  I  q^uitthe  theatre  o^Sagimtum, 
I  muftobferxe,  that  no  care  is  talcen  to. 
preferve  this  valuable  monument.  A  fort: 
of  keeper  has  his  habitation  there,  which 
he^eitends  or  changes  as  is  moft  con\!e* 
nient  to  himfqlf  ,  by  pulling  down  what-^ 
ever  incommodes:  him.    A  Jeiv:  poor  f a^ j 

milies 
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milies  build  within  it  wretched  huts, 
for  which  the  Romans,  almofl:  twenty 
centuries  ago,  prepared  walls  and  ceil- 
ings. Never  was  time  better  alfifted  in 
its  ravages.  Had  count  Caylus  or  Win- 
kelmann  been  witnefTes  to  thefe  facri- 
leges,  they  would  have  watered  this  bar- 
barous earth  with  their  tears;  but  .an* 
tiquity  appears  not  to  have  one  enthu- 
fiaftical  admirer  within  a  hundred  leagues 
round  Afurviedro.  I  muft,  however, 
do  juftice  to  the  ingenious  idea  of  the 
corregîdôr  of  Murviedro,  notwithftand* 
ing  it  would  appear  to  us,  who  are  ac« 
cuftomed  to  the  circumfcribed  limits  of 
our  modem  theatres,  too  vait  and  gi- 
gantic. This  magiftrate  railing  up,  if 
I  may  fo  fpeak,  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
theatre,  laft  year  reftored  it  for  fome 
hours  to  its  ancient  ufe,  by  cauling  a 
Spanifh  piece  to  be  reprefented  within 
its  walls. 

From  the  theatre  of  Saguntum  wc 
climb  rather  than  walk  up  to  the  an- 
cient fortreffes   of  the  Moors,   which 

crown 
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cjrown  the  endofure;  upon  the  platform 
on  thefummit,  is  an  humble  hermitage, 
the.  inh&bitai^t  of  which  enjoys  one  of. 
th6  fineit  profpeâs  in  Spain.  It  com« 
mands  the  rich  plain  which  feparates 
Murviedro  from  Valencia.  From  the 
heitnitage  we  fee  the  fteeples  of  this . 
cSapital  rifmg  through  the  ordiards» 
b;  which  it  is  furronpded.  Before  us  we 
view,  in  perfpeâive,  a  confiderable  part, 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  fhores  of 
which  are  covered  with  vineyards,  olive 
and  mulberry  trees  from  Murviedro  to 
the  edges  of  its  banks:  on  the. left  a 
chain  of  hills  bounds  the  horizon  and 
infenûbly  diminiihes  to  a  level  with  th« 
fea,  leaving  no  interval  but  that  formed 
by  the  road  to  Barcelona. 

Satisfied  with  admiring,.  I  defcended 
to  Murviedro.  The  fervant  of  our  oblig- 
ing guide  there  waited  for  us,  and  had 
prepared  a  plentiful  dinner,  to  which 
all  the  produ6tions  of  the  neighbouring 
country  had  contributed.  Sufficiency, 
though  without  luxury  or  elegance,  dif« 

played 
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pizytd  itfelf  in  all  his  ruftie  apaitmentât 
1'  remarked  that  one  of  the  ftepfi-  which 
led  to  theitt  was  a  (tone  from  among 
thofe  with  antique  infËtipttons  in  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Sagnntum;  monumenls 
never  int^idedto  be  trodden  under  root  by 
the  ignorant  modern  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  Even  they,  however,  applauded: 
the  happy  idea-  of  the  coiregidor  ;  and' 
Ûitit  facrileges  are  expiated» 

The  wine  of  '  the  environs  of  Mur<^ 
viedro  is  ftrong  and  well  tafted  ;  but 
iftoft  of  it  is  converted  into  brandy, 
which  is  put  into  barrels  on  the  fpot. 
Thefe  are  fent  to  a  fmall  port  about  a 
teague  from  Murviedro,  where  they  are 
there  fhipped  for  the  North,  or  for 
Spanifli  America,  which  for  fome  years 
paft  has  afforded  a  considerable  market 
for  the  brandies  of  the  coaft  of  Va- 
lencia. 

In  the  evening  I  returned  to  Va- 
fencia,  whence  1  departed  two  days  after, 
and  I  muft  confefs  with  great  r^et  : 

I  had 
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I  had  there  found  what  might  well  en-« 
gage  a  curious  traveller  to  remain  much 
longer;  inâ:ru£tion  and  pleafure.  My 
viiit  to  Saguntum  and  the  manu£aâure& 
did  not  prevent  me  from  aflilling  at  great 
dinners,  country  parties^  concerts,  and 
balls;  and,  notwithftanding  the  aufte- 
rity  of  the  prelate,  at  a  private  play 
reprefented  by  fome  of  the  firft  nobi* 
lity,  who  in  this  capital  are  fo  blind 
to  their  own  interelt  as  to  be  the  flaves 
of  vanity  by  excluding  merchants  from 
their  fociety.  They  are  puniflied  for 
this  by  the  infipid  life  they  in  general 
lead  ;  to  ihake  off  which,  in  fome  mea* 
fure,  they  conceived  the  defign  of  re- 
prefenting  a  Spanifh  tragedy.  The 
count  de  Carlet  was  the  only  perfon 
among  this  fomewhat  too  fupercilious 
nobility,  to  whom  I  had  recommenda- 
tions* The  count  is  a  nobleman  of  Va- 
lencia, has  travelled  much,  and  in  fo- 
reign countries  acquired  a  tafte  for  the 
fine  arts.  He  procured  me  the  pleafure 
of  paffîng  an  hour  at  this  reprefentation* 
I  faw  there  the  people  of  quality  of 
Vol.  II.  A  a  Va^ 
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Vakncia,  and  perceived  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  feveral  of  the  fair 
fex  were  not  more  frequently  feen,-  and 
in  a  narrower,  circle.  I  cannot  omit 
mentioning,  with  the  utmoft  refpeâ, 
the  countefs  of  Lumiarez,  and  the  two 
mademoifelles  de  MafcarelL 

In  returning  from  Valencia  to  Madrid 
r  would  not  take  the  road  by  which  I 
had  come.  There  was  another,  longer 
by  feven  leagues,  but  much  lefs  rugged 
and  difficult.  As  it  was  not  the  poft 
road,  and  as  that  mode  of  travelling  had 
befides  been  inconvenient  to  mc,  I  hired 
one  of  the  little  cabriolets,  called  Calczm, 
fo  much  in  vogue  in  that  country,  and 
which,  even  in  the  ftreets  of  Valencia, 
perform  the  fame  fervice  as  our  hack- 
ney coaches.  I  took  my  place  in  this 
humble  carriage,  after  dining  with  the 
count  of  Carlet.  His  gucfts,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  fhewed  me,  until  the  laft  mo- 
ment, the  moft  flattering  politenefs.  I 
was  accompanied  to  the  diftance  of  half 
/  a  league  from  the  city  by  five  or  fix 

perfons, 
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perfons,  one  of  whom  was  the  king*s 
lieutenant^  M.  de  Cortes,  an  old  man» 
equally   amiable  and  refpeâable,  who 
appeared  to  have  honoured  me  with  a 
diftinguifhed  place  in  his  efteem,  and 
feemed  much  af&éted  when  he  took  his 
leave,    I  continued  to  take  the  road  to 
San-Felipe,    fiill   enchanted  with    the 
beauties  Nature  has  fo  prodigally  be- 
flowed  on  this  favoured  country,  and  de- 
lighted with  the  kindnefs  and  cordiality 
of  its  inhabitants. 

For  fix  leagues  I  crôfTed  the  richeft 
country  imaginable,  by  one  of  the  beft 
roads  in  Spain.  The  three  laft  leagues 
to  San«Felipe,  are  lefs  agreeable  than 
the  former,  but  the  nurferies  of  muU 
berry  and  olive  plants,  interfperfed  with 
fields  of  rice,  continue  to  the  environs 
of  the  city. 

I  did  not  arrive  at  San-Felipe .  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which 
obliged  me  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  the 
night  upon  the  boards  in  the  kitchen^ 

Aa2  fur^ 
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furrounded  by  dogs  and  cats,  and  ftung 
by  infers.    I  (hortened  this  difagreeablc 
night  as  much  as  pofiible,  and  at  four 
o'clock  was  ready  to  purfue  my  journey; 
but,  before  I  departed,  I  had  time  fuffi- 
cient  to  vifit  the  city,  known  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanilh  fucceffion  by  the  name 
of  Xattva.   The  city  and  fuburbs  occupy 
a  confiderable  fpace  ;  yet  the  inhabitants 
amount  not  to  more  than  ten  thoufand. 
It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  moan- 
tain,  at  the  foot  of  two  caftles,  which 
form  an  amphitheatre*    This  fituation 
accounts  for  the  long  refiftance  made 
by  Xativa  to  the  arms  of  Philip  V»  for 
which  it  was  puniûied  by  the  lofs  of  its 
name  and  privileges.  Among  the  churches 
of  San-Felipe  there  is  one  intirely  new; 
which   has    a  better  appearance   than 
many  cathedrals.    San-Felipe  has  alfo  a 
great  number  of  fountains  that  would 
embellilh   evçn  the   moil  conûderable 
cities. 

I  now  took  leave  of  fine  roads  and 
rlclv  countries»  and  foon  travelled  be* 

tween 
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tween  uncultivated  and  depopulated  hills, 
feeing  nothing  either  to  the  right  or  left 
but  a  little  hemp  and  corn.  After  three 
leagues  of  unequal  road,  by  turns  over 
Hones  and  a  greafy  foil  which  the  leaft 
rain  diffolves,  I  arrived  at  the  Fenta  dd 
Puerto^  a  miferable  village,  fourteen 
leagues  from  Valencia,  and  upon  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia, 
which  I  had  heard  fo  much  extolled. 
From  this  point  the  view  is  confined  on 
all  fides  by  fterile  mountains,  croffed  by 
the  road  to  Almanza.  After  having 
travelled  half  a  league,  I  difcovered  this 
place,  at  the  extremity  of  a  vaft  plain, 
famous  for  the  vi£tory  which  infured 
the  throne  to  Philip  V.  This  plain  is 
well  ctiltivated,  and  its  fertility  feems 
to  increafe  as  we  approach  Almgns^a^ 
It  produces  corn  and  hemp.  There  is 
a  tradition  at  Almanza,  that  the  years 
immediately  fucceeding  the  battle,  which 
has  received  its  name  from  that  place, 
were  extremely  fertile  ;  a  fad  çompen- 
fation  for  the  deftru6tion  the  viftory 
h^^l  occafioned  to  the  human  fpecies. 

Aa  3  The 
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The  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
heaped  upon  each  other  on  the  field  of 
battle,  fattened  the  foil,  the  fcene  of  their 
viélory  or  defeat,  and  mcreafed,  by  their 
death,  the  fertility  of  the  country  they 
had  ravaged  during  their  lives.  About 
the  diftance  of  a  cannon  fhot,  on  this 
fide  Almanza,  is  a  foclç,  which  isafcended 
by  a  few  fleps,  and  bears  upon  its  four 
fides  Latin  and  Spanifh  infcription»,  re- 
lative to  the  viftory  gained  by  the  Mar- 
fhal  Berwick.  Above  the  focle  rifes  a 
little  pyramid,  upon  which  was  formerly 
an  armed  lion.  As  the  pyramid  is  placed 
clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  great  road,  the 
people  of  Valencia  had  continually  before 
their  eyes  an  upbraiding  token  of  their 
rebellion,  and,  with  fliones,  beat  down  the 
lion  which  ftill  feemed  to  threaten  them. 
The  fmall  ftatue  the  pyramid  now  bears, 
was  fubftituted  to  the  lion.  To  eternife 
a  vi6tory  like  that  of  Almanza,  a  more 
magnificent  monument,  would  be  to  be 
wiftied  for. 


Al. 
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« 

Almânza  is  only  a  fpacious  village 
with  wide  ftreets,  and  low  but  hand- 
fome  houfes.  Its  induftry  is  confined 
to  the  weavers^  who*  indeed  are  nu- 
merous :  the  hemp  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  not  fufficient  for  their  em- 
ployment To  the  north  of  the  village 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  inhabited  caftle, 
and  to  the  weft,  at  about  a  quar- 
ter o(  a  league  from  Âlmanza,  is  an  ir- 
regular mountain,  of  fuch  a  fhape,  that 
at  a  diftance  the  traveller  is  inclined  to 
take  it  for  an  enormous  intrench  ment. 

The  roads  which  lead  from  Almanza 
are  bad,  acrofs  a  ftony  country,  wild, 
and  covered  with  heath  ;  this  is  ano- 
ther not  very  pleafing  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia*  For  about  a  league  the 
road  runs  by  the  fide  of  a  wood  of  Caf- 
carrales^  large  trees,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  a  long  hufk,  full  of  a  kind  of  Coagu- 
lated juice^  and  given  as  a  treat  to  the 
cattle  of  the  country.  A  little  farther 
on  I  croffed  a  wood  of  green  oaks, 
{Encinas)  which  produce  the  bellotta  or 

Aa  4  acorn, 
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acorn,  a  fruit  formerly  precious  to  our 
anceftors,  and  which,  in  the  prefent  age, 
is  not  too  vulgar  for  the  delicate  tafte 
of  the  Spanifh  ladies.  It  is  true  the 
acorn  of  thefe  green  oaks  fenfibly  differs 
from  that  of  the  common  oak  (^RobUs). 
It  is  lefler,  and  has  a  tafte  a  good  deal 
like  that  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  other  kind 
of  acorn,  which  in  Spain  has  the  fame 
bitternefs  as  in  other  countries,  is  em- 
ployed for  the  fame  purpofe  9s  elfe* 
where* 

* 

Two  leagues  from  the  little  village 
pel  villar,  is  the  Fenta  del  Ristcon^  a  {bU- 
tary  inn,  but  tolerably  good,  although 
fituated  in  a  barren  foil.    A  league  far- 
ther on  we  perceive  Chinchilla,  a  town 
on  a  barren  eminence,  but  which  com- 
mands the  fpacious  and  fertile  plains  of 
la  Mancha*    As  we  approach  Albacete 
the  foil  gives  fufficient  indications  that 
they  are  nçar.  This  town,  fituated  thirty 
leagues  from  Valencia  and  Alicant,  is  a 
quarter  for  cavalry,  and  has  in  its  environs 
fields  of  whe^t,  |)arley  and  foine  paftures. 

About 
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About  half  a  league  from  it  is  a  tolerably 
handfome  aqueduft,  the  road  leading  to 
which  is  the  favorite  walk  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Albacete  covers  a  confiderable  fpace 
of  ground  ;  it  is  a  place  much  frequented 
by  travellers,  and  efpecially  by  people 
in  bufmefs.     Its  indu  (try  is  exercifed  on 
the  iron  and  fteel  brought  thither  from 
Alicant,    The  manufaftures  of  Albacete 
will  not  for  a  long  time  be  prejudicial  to 
the  hard-ware  of  France  and  England  ; 
but  they  are  at  leaft  fufficient  to  banifh 
from  the  city  idlenefs  and  poverty,  and 
to  give  to  the  inhabitants  an  appearance 
of  opulence  and  aftivity,  which  pleafes 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  fatigued  with 
croffing  a  barren  ^n4  wretched  coun- 
try. 

From  Albacete,  after  having  pafled 
through  two  extenfive  villages.  La  Gineta 
andLaRoa,  I  arrived  at  Minalla,  another 
large  village,  fo  unprovided  that  I  found 
ppthing  I  could  puychafe  to   eat,  not 

even 
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even  bread;  of  which  each  individual 
bakes  as  much  as  is  fuf&cient  for  his  own 
wants,  and  has  none  to  fell.  The  nine 
leagues  of  road  from  Albacete  to  Minalla 
lie  acrofs  a  vaft  plain  which,  not  being 
well  cultivated,  produces-  only  a  little 
corn  and  fome  fafiron.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  though  in  all  other  refpeâs 
without  induftry  or  aôivity,  feed  num- 
bers of  thofe  impure  animals  profcribed 
by  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  which  poetry 
dares  not  name  without  a  periphrafis. 

I  went  in  the  evening  to  Al  Provenzjo, 
where  I  flept.  This  is  a  town  rather 
confiderable  ;  the  cultivation  of  faffron 
is  the  principal  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants. At  Al  Provenzio  I  met  with 
a  French  baker,  who  was  delighted  at 
hearing  me  fpeak  his  own  language, 
which  infpired  him  with  fufficient  confi- 
dence to  induce  him  to  make  his  com- 
plaints to  me  of  the  perfecutions  he  fuf- 
fered,  and  to  requeft  me  to  lay  them  be- 
fore the  miniflen  Although, he  had  long 
been  married  and  eflablifhed  in  the  coun- 
try. 
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tiy,  he  never  had  been  able  to  expiate 
the  crime  of  being  a  Frenchman  ;  he  was 
looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  fe* 
verely  treated  :  his  great  and  unpardon- 
able feult  was,  making  better  bread  than 
the  other  bakers.  ^Thus,  in  every  fituation, 
envy  accompanies  and  embitters  fuccefs. 
I  adminiftcred  to  the  poor  baker  all  the 
confolation  my  humanity  could  fugged  : 
and,  for  a  few  comforting  words  and 
vague  promifes  of  ufing  my  credit  in  his 
favour,  I  received  his  benediétions  and 
the  cffufions  of  his  gratitude. 

Beyond  Al  Provenzio  the  fqil  becomes 
better  ;  I  crofTed  well  cultivated  lands,  and 
paffed  througn  two  villages.  Pedronera, 
in  which  there  is  a  manufaftory  of  falt- 
petre,  and  La  Mota  well  fituated  in 
no  very  deep  valley.  This  village  is 
commanded  by  an  eminence  upon 
which  are  tw'elve  windmills,  which 
appear  as  if  ranged  in  order  of  battle. 
According  to  their  pofition,  relative  to  the 
two  villages,  Quintanar  and  El  Tobofo, 
which  owe  all  their  renown  to  the  immor- 
tal 
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tal  Cervantes,  I  doubted  not  but  thefe 
windmills  were  thofe  on  which  Don  Quix- 
ote made  hi^  fir  ft  eifay  in  chivalry.  I  fur- 
veyed  the  extenfi  ve  plains  which  had  been 
the  fcene  of  his  adventures.  I  was  only 
a  league  from  ElTobofo,  the  birth  place 
of  the  fair  Dulcinea  ;  and  by  making  a  lit- 
tle circuit,  might  pafs  through  this  vil- 
lage, which  the  lively  pen  of  Cervantei 
has  almoft  nearly  rendered  equal  in  fame 
to  the  greateft  cities  hiftory  has  celebrated. 
I  feemed  to  fee  thç  (hades  of  this  great 
man,  and  of  his  hero  wandering  in  thefe 
fields.  To  have  gone  out  of  the  way 
about  half  a  league  would  have  com- 
pletely gratified  my  curiofity;  but  my 
conduétor,  who  was  but  little  verfed  in 
literature,  and  like  la  Fontaine's  ftag, 
not  accujlomed  to  read^  did  not  partake  of 
my  curiofity  :  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myfelf  with  difcovering,  from  the  great 
road,  the  fteeple  of  El  Tobofo,  the  little 
wood  in  which  Pon  Quixote  waited  for 
the  tender  interview  to  be  procured  him 
by  his  faithful  f<juire,  ai)d  the  houfe  in 

which 
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which  Dulicinea  received  his  amorous 
meiïàge. 

Full  of  the  ideas  which  thefe  ro» 
mantic  plains  called  to  my  recoUeâioQt 
I  paffed  through  Quentavar,  and  arrived 
at  Corral,  a  large  village  within  nine 
leagues  of  Aranjuez« 

It  was  to  this  place  that  one  of  the  finci 
roads  of  Spain,  for  which  the  kingdom 
is  indebted  to  the  Count  de  Florida  Blan- 
ca,  had  been  brought»  and  which  has 
fince  been  further  continued.  No  road 
can  be  more  ftraight,  folid;  or  better 
formed.  It  begins  at  Aranjuez,  and,  crof- 
fing  Ocana,  advances  into  la  Mancha, 
within  fixteen  leagues  of  the  capital. 
Thence  to  Madrid  the  road  is  as  fine  ^s 
any  in  Europe  ;  but  this  barren,  naked  aiid 
ill  peopled  country  yet  remains  to  be 
rendered  flourifhing  ;  the  induftiy  of  the 
inhabitants,  crowded  together  in  the  great 
villages,  at  leaft  three  leagues  from  each 
other,  without  fo  much  as  a  hamlet, 
farm  or  thicket»  in  the  interval  which 

feparates 
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Separates  them,  is  yet  to  be  excited  ;  and 
commodious  afylums  to  be  built  for  tra- 
vellers, who  in  croffing  the  extended 
and  burning  plains,  frequently  ftand  in 
need  of  fhade,  refrefliment,  and  rcpofe. 
Thefe  conveniences  are  wanting  on  all 
the  roads  in  Spain  :  to  furniih  them  is  a 
tafk  worthy  of  the  intelligent  zeal  of  the 
Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  who  has  for 
feveral  years  paft  dedicated  the  leifure  of 
peace  to  this  benefiocht  purpofe. 

* 

At  the  time  of  my  return  from  Valen- 
cia, this  minifter  was  ferioufly  employed 
in  eflablifhing  ftage  carriages.  Until 
then,  the  only  manner  of  travelling  ex- 
pedition fly  was  on  poft  horfes  ;  and  thofe 
whofe  age,  fex  or  lituation  would  not 
permit  them  to  travel  in  this  dangerous 
manner,  were  obliged  to  be  flowly  drag- 
ged in  the  carriages  of  the  country,  drawn 
by  fix  mules,  the  only  animals  ufed  here 
to  draw.  Thefe  carriages,  called  colleras^ 
go  eight  or,  at  moft,  ten  leagues  a  day,  fo 
that  the  journey  from  Cadiz  to  Bayonne, 
a  diftance  of  an  hundred  leagues,  took 

up 
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up  at  leaft  three  weeks.  The  Count  de 
Florida  Blanca  perceived  that  one  means 
of  giving  new  life  to  the  country,  was  to 
render  communication  more  fpeedy  and 
eafy.  He  therefore  conceived  the  pro- 
jet of  making  roads,  building  inns,  and 
eftablifhing  poft  horfes.  The  expences 
and  difficulties  of  the  late  war  retarded 
the  execution  of  the  plan  ;  and,  even 
fince  the  re-eftabli£hment  of  the  peace,  it 
has  been  but  (lowly  and  gradually  exe^ 
cuted  *.  The  four  principal  roads,  thofe 
from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  to  Barcelona,  to 
the  frontiers  of  France,  and  to  Portugal, 
were  firfl  attended  to  by  the  minifter  ; 
and  among  thefe  that  which  eftabiillied  a 
communication  between  the  two  mofi: 
eminent  cities  in  the  kingdom  required 
the  preference  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  firft  " 
cares  of  the  Count  de  Florida  Blanca  were 

♦  I  have  been  informed  that,  fince  my  departare 
from  Spain,  there  are  diligences  eftablifhed  on  fome 
of  the  principal  roads,  among  others,  from  Bay- 
onne  to  Madrid,  by  which  means  the  journey  may  be 
performed  in  fix  days. 

dedicated 
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dedicated  to  it  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
1784,  travelling  in  a  poft-chaife  from 
Madrid  to  Cadiz,  was  already  commodi* 
ous,  at  lead  in  fine  weather;  for  the 
roads  of  Andalufia»  have  ftill  need  of 
much  repair,  not  to  be  impaffable  after 
lorig  rains. 

In  the  year  1 785, 1  was  one  of  the  firft 
who  made  ufe  of  the  new  convenience  to 
crofs  this  famous  Province,  and  to  vifit 
one  of  the  mofl:  celebrated  ports  in  the 
world. 

From  Aranjuez,  I  firft  went  to  Ocana,  a 
little  city  upon  a  rifing  ground,  whicb. 
infenfiby  lowers  as  we  approach  Gu- 
ardia,  diftant  from  it  three  leagues.  In 
1785  Ocana  contained  nothing  remark- 
able, but  a  riding  fchool,  which  flouri{hed 
under  the  direétion  of  lieutenant-general 
Don  Antonio  Ricardos,  and  furnifhed 
the  Spanifli  cavalry  with  able  oflScers, 
when  the  count,  for  reafons  of  which  I 
will  not  pretend  to  judge,  thought  pro- 
per to  fupprefs  it. 

On 
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Ôà  iëavÎBg  Ôcftnà  thé  ëye  femBràces 
a  taft  i^tôi  l^eribaiy  lèvel^  Whicb  giVeb 
fbme  pre  violas  idéàbf  thc^e  of  lu  Mancha; 
ftè  #ë  approach  this  proVindâ  wë  meet 
with  frequent  ^is^s  of  olive  trèeà.  All 
Guardia,  except  the  church,  appears  at 
à  diftanide  like  a  larjgé  heap  of  iruins* 
Téiïibléqtie,  \i^iiicii  ià  twd  leagues  from 
ity  has  not  a  Bad  appearance,  nor  is  it 
dëfcittltè  of  induftryi  Silks  are  woveri 
thétie  from  thtt  taw  materials  brought 
from  Toledo.  The  heighbouririg  country 
alfo  prbdiidis  a  little  fahpetre:  this; 
howtvfer,  dôeà  not  cmbfeUifh  the  en-^ 
vlroiis. 

The  firft  ftage  after  Tenibleque,  is  3 
little  folitary  houfe,  called  Canada  de  la^ 
Higuera:  this  is  the  moft-4aiferable  ian 
ùpoii  the  whole  toad.  I  found  nothing 
there  but  water,  which,  for  want  of  a 
^lafà,  I  waf  obliged  to  dtitik  61ft  df  thtf 
pitcher. 

Two  leagues  farther  on  is  l»f àdridéjos^ 

à  handfome  village,  on  leaving  which 

VoL.n.  Bb  the 
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the  traveller  is  *  agreeably. v£qrfttifecj;>  to 
find,  in  the^midftof  plains  entirely  witKr 
put  verdiji^,.  an  .alley  of  ;  white  elms,  ^  a 
few  kitchen  ^I'dpns^  and  ieveral  clumps 
of  trees  i^^Rari  nanUs  ingurgite  v^On  - . ... 

This  plain  leads  to  Piiertolapiehe,  a 
little  village,  near  to  which  DonQuixotx^ 
at  the  beginning  of  his  adventures»  wa^ 
dubbed  knight-errant.  It,. is  fituated  at 
the  extremity  of  two  hills,  over  which 
are  fcattered  a  few  orange  trees.  The 
hills  gradually  lower  towards  a  kind 
of  defile,  where  the  ,vaft  pjains  of.  la 
Mancha  become  narrow  for  a  ihort 
fapcc,  and  afterwards  widen  and  extend 
themfelves  to  the  feet  of  the  Sierra 
Morena, 


•    A  . 


♦  Villalta  is  a  village  two  leagues  from 
the  latter,  where  coarfe  cloths  are  made 
with  the  wool  of  .the  diftr^.  Before  I 
arrived  there  I  paffed  a  long  and  narrow 
(lone  bridge,  badly  kept  in  repair,  on 
çach  iide  of  which  ip  ailarge  morafs^jco* 

verecl 
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vered  with  ftanding  water  and  weeds.- 
The  traveller  is  not  a  little  furprifed 
when  he  learns:  that  this  fpeeies  of 
marfli  is  the  ftream  of  the  river  Guadi- 
ana,  which,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
bridge,  hîdes  its  lazy  waters  under- 
grbuird,  afterwards  appears  again-,  croffe* 
Eftnimadura,  then  a  part  of  Portugal^ 
and  forms,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea, 
the  limit  bdtween  that  kingdom  and 
Spain.  ,  : 


■    •       •  r  I 


From  Villalta  to  Manzanares,  one  of 
tlie  greatefl:  towns  of  la  Mancha,  are  five 
long  leagues  ;  the  carabineers  have  there 
one  of  their  chief  quarters,  and. in  return 
fot  the  plenty  they  diffufe  through  the 
diftriél,they  f6me\^liat  violate,  regârd- 
lefs  ^of  moral  propriety,  the  rights  ^of 
foofpitality.  They  form  the  fineft  corps  of 
the-  Spanifb  army,,  and  their  bçjng.ftxed 
in  la.  Mancha  fecuies  to  that  prpvince 
thblcontiauation  6£;a  fine  race' of  fub-^ 
Je^:8.  i  Frederick  IL  in  his  politic^t  and 
Knilkaryfyftemy,  would,  perhaps,  have 
cqpainended  a  difôrdei;  ufefyl  .  t9.    h?* 

B  b  2  view8f 
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views.  Charles  UL  is  ceftainl/  unac^ 
quainted  with  it  ;  his  virtue  wouM  never 
fuffer  him  to  tolerate  an  open  violatibtt 
of  order  and  decency. 

At  a  Ihoit  diftance  from  Manzuiares 
I  eroded  the  little  river  of  Javalon»  the 
waters  of  which,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  17859  afeto  be  employed  to 
eScS.  a  junâion  between  the  Tagus  and 
the  Guadiana.  The  wine  of  the  cnvi* 
rons  of  Manzanares  is  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Valdepennas,  another  town,  four 
leagues  from  the  former.  All  this  di& 
tria  is  the  real  good  wine  countty  of 
la  Mancha*  Santa  Cruz,  two  leagues  fiai> 
ther  on,  is  the  chief  place  of  the  eftatet 
of  the  grandee  of  Spain,  who,  fince  fbe  Inft 
year,  has  been  grand*mafter  of  his  Catlio« 
lie  majefty's  houfhold.  Two  leagues  fixxif 
Santa  Cruz,  is  the  little  village  of  Aliso* 
radiel,  where,  towards  the  fouth,  the 
vaft  plains  of  la  Mancha  terminaHie.  I  bt* 
lieve  there  is  not  a  country  in  Euit^ 
lefs  varied  than  that  far  twenty  kHBg 
and  tedious  leagues  between  Temfaleque 

and 
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and  AknoradieL  Nothing  can  be  more 
tindiverfîfied  than  the  afpeâ  of  this  yafi 
horizon  :  we  travel  three  or  four  league» 
vkhoitt  meeting  with  an  human  habi- 
tation to  give  repofe  to  the  wearied  eye  ; 
wa  wander  over  fields^  almoû.  cauntckd 
evwi^  the  cultivaticm  of  which  does  not 
appear  livelj^  althiough  the  ibtl  wants 
nothing  but  lefs  aridity  to  become  excel- 
katc  A  few  thin  pl^mtationd  of  olive  trees 
femetimes  interrupt .  the  umfovmity  of 
the  plain  ;  fewer  vineyards  are  found  than 
we .  ihould  cxpeâ  there  when  the  great 
cobfurotption  of  the  wine  of  kMaocha  in 
Spaôn  is  coniidered.  This  province  is 
not  fo  uniform  in  itsdbmenitifims  9s  that  we 
erofs  &om  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  To  the  wefli 
«d£  T^mbleque  and  Madridejos^  there  are 
widsRvalley&lefsdry  than  the  plains,.  Every 
two  years  the  king  goes,  to  take  the  diver* 
fion  of  hunting  ia  the  environs  of  Ye-- 
venes^  a  village  in  the  weftern  part  of  la 
ManQha^  twelve  leagues  from  Aranjucz^ 
that  commands  a-  fine  and  very^  exten- 
ftvet  vaiUey^  in  .which  is*  a  vail  number 
nf  ûliiure  i^ants^  and  on  the  otîher.  fide» 

Bb^  the 
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the  old  caftle  of  Cbnf uêgra  is  fecn  on 
a  chain  of  liilis.  The  city,  of  this  name 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  caftle.  Here  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Salvador  Dampièrre,  of 
whom  I  have  formerlyfpoken,  éftablifhcd, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  manufafture 
of  faltpetre,  the  fuccefs  of  which  an- 
fvv^red  not  to  his  endeavours^ 

After"  leaving  Almoradiel,  «re  approach 
the  Sierra  Morena.  A  few  years  ago 
thisdiftri^t  was  the  dread  of  travellers, 
who,  therefore,  when  they  were  to  croft 
it,  went  more  to  the  weft,  to  gain  the 
chain  of  mountains-  of  the  fame  name  : 
paffing  by  the  town  of  Vifo,  and  thence 
crofling  the  mountains,  almoft  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  in  one  of  the  fteepeft 
parts,  called  Puerto  del  Rey.  M.  le  Maur, 
a  Frenchman,  who  for  a  long  time  has 
been  one  of  the  corps  of  engineers  in 
Spain,  and'whofe  talents  languifhed  in 
oblivion,  was  chofen  in  1779,  by  the 
count  de  Florida  Blanca,  to  render  prac* 
ticable  :a  .  road  the  looit  frequented  of 
sny  in  £he  kingdom.    He  ha$  made  it 

on« 


r        *■ 


ojaé  of  the  fineft,  in  Europe  ;.  it  con« 
tinues  for  fxi  leagues,  from  Albi^adiel 
to  Carolina:  at  firfl  it  has  :an  afcent 
almoft  infenfible  ;  :  but  the  rocks  of 
which  this  .country  is  full,  rife  ftiU 
higher;  and  the  road  pafles  through  the 
windings  they,  fornix  M,  le  Maur  had 
no  choice  but  that  of  carryiiig  it  through 
the  valleys,  which  lie  at  their  foot,  or 
over  their  craggy  tops.  The  hand  of 
genius! found,  a  medium,  and  conducts 
the  aftonifhéd  traveller  along  ^  the 
fide.  of.  the .  rocks.  Thofe  which  op- 
pofed  his  pafikge  were  either  removed 
by  the  exploiion  .of  gunpowder,  or  le- 
velled byiart  apd  indyftry  ;  fome.pf  them 
fupppït  the  fame  road  to  lyhich  they 
feemèd  to  oppofe  invincible  obflacles,  as 
conquerors  overthrow»  the  enemies  of 
thtirr  glorious  defigns^  and  convert  them 
into  inftcumexxts  to  execute  their  will 
By  long  circuits  only,  it  is  that  art  has 
gained  this  triumph  ;  it  called  to  its  aid 
bridges,  arched  flopes,  and  walls  :  bread 
higlnii:feeble  jramparts,  behind  which  the 
.traveller  proceeds  without  danger,  or  fear 

B  i)  4  upon 
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upon  tàie  bfink  of  an  abyfs.  la  tins 
manner  he  arrives  at  the  decern  femn^ 
where  the  rocks  approach  each  othei  ii 
near  that  they  feim  to  form  a  vault  ofrer 
his  head  A  hrcx>k  runs  through  tào 
valley  ;  and  its  water  will  be  of  ^eataSiC-. 
tance  to  the  canal  of  which  M.  le  Maar 
has  drawn  the  plan» 

About  a  quarter  of  a  teagae  beyond 
this  mafe  of  rocksy  is  the  poft  ftags  of 
Las  Corred^i^as^  a  groupoffolitary  thatched 
cabiiis,  in  the  bofomoEthe  nointams. 
There  is  no  difficulty  ia  ^cending  from 
this  plac9  to  \di  Cai^olina,  the  chief  to^icn 
of  the  new  iettlement  çf  the  Sierra  Mo^ 
tttiià.  I  have  already  obfertt^d,  that  the 
flouriihing^  fkate  pf  this  feftlement  is  doe 
to  DoaFablo  Oiavide*  The  dsfgrace 
\  of  this  illuftrioiis.  man   has  beept  the 

caufe  of  their  decUne;  not  that  his  foe* 
ceflbr  Don  Miguel  pndeano  has  not  the 
ftrongeit  zeal  and  moft  excellent  inteu.- 
tions  :  but  befid^s  l^s.  not  having  the 
fplenddd  talents  of  M;;  Olavide^  arid  es- 
pecially that  inteUigent  aâivity»  which 

animates 
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4E9httatdfr  Wetf  f^aiso  iso  wkich  k  k  du 
ttAedj  he  "mts^  deprived 9  during  ail  the 
latewaiv  of  tht  huadi^c)  thoufând  reals 
t  moath  wkich  the  king  affigned  fbr 
the  fuf>fK)rt  of  th^  colonies  ;  this  fvtf^ 
pends  is^idMpeafikte  fneafui^s,    the  ex* 
peiKEes  of  which  the  intendant  eftimated, 
ift  17959  M  ne^r  four  millions-  and  a  half 
of  Feals.    3â€h  were  the  building  of  a 
certain  nuixiher  of  houfes,  the  repairing 
trf'  jfevera)  others  which  had  been  almoft 
deftroyed  by  the  injuries  of' time,»  the 
eftabKihnaent  oleight  magazines  of  corn» 
the  building    ol   two    new   churches, 
of   an     oil-mill^    of   barracks^  &c.  aH 
necefiary    to   tho  progrefs   of  cultiva- 
tion and  population.    Another  fourcè 
of  the  decline  of  this  colony,  the  efta*- 
bIJÛiment  of  which,  notwithftanding  its 
defers,   does  honour    to  the  reign  of 
Chacles.  IM.  is^  the  taxes  government  is 
too  much  in  a  hurry  to  draw  from  it. 
The  poor  colonifts,  who  do  not  culti- 
vate a  foil  by  much  fo  fertile  as  at  firft 
it  was  thought  to  be,  already  pay  fo 
the  king  ccttitributioas  for  thie  wine,  oil, 

brandy» 


/ 
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brandy,  fait  and  even  C^ni^  ^hich  Aq? 
confuine.  It  Ubçtns  toaixnw^  p^iAs  has 
J)eeii  taken  to  prove  to  the  covnt,  that 
this  eftahliihment,  far  from  boing  long 
an  expence  loit,  ;might  in  a  few  years 
reimburfe  the  advances  made  in  its  éi- 
your.  Thefe  different  difcouragements 
have  made  agricultuns -  languifh^  and 
driven  fcveral  families  from  the  colony. 
However^  as  I  pafTed  through  it,  a  wellr  « 
informed  perfon  aflfured  me  the.  emigra* 
tions  had  ceafed,  and  that  in  the  little 
capital  of  la  Carolina  and  the  hamlets 
depending  upon  it,  there  were  ftill  five 
ithoufand  and  forty-four  perfons.  A  part 
of  the  German  families,  which  at  (irft 
.were  numerous  in.  the  colony,  have  re- 
tired from  it.  Thofe  which  remain  aflb- 
^ciate  by  degrees  with  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
•  at  U  Carolina  they  have  no  longer  a  prieft 
among  them  who  fpeaks  their  language. 

Guarroman,  the  firft  ftage  from  la  Ca«* 
Tolina,  is  one  of  the  principal  places  of 
,the  coloniejSiigf  the  Sierra  Morena.     It 

« 

contains  about  a;bunt^r<ç(][-9nd  fourteen 

fami- 
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làïôiltesi  incî  cbntiiiues  tb^rofffef.  CotÀ 
skii  battle  at^-the  prindpdl  refoûrceë^  -of 
»  the  coionlfts.  '  Prom-  Oifa^rbmaii' we  dé- 
Ibetid  '  tbwaf(js'  Bâylân,  -near 'the  G0nh>' 
fines  of  the  Sierra  Mtréria.  Bâj^Ién  ië 
*an-âtotient  town^  lit tHe  neighbourhood 
©f 'Which  wé  find  fctoe  ôf  the  fined 
horfes  in  Andalufîa.  .  :   ;  * 


'^  îThé-ftâge  from  Baylteri  ïo  thé  Ôafa  del 
Rtyy.  is  the^oï^ft  «pon  the  roadt  It  i8 
by  ttms  fândy  and  iocjcyi  fteèp  ^and 
crooked,  '  and  the  traveller  would  fooner 
godvetit  ônfoot^than  in  a  pôft-bhaife^ 


•  » 


'At  about  à  league  frOttî  "  Bâylen  I  re* 
marked  to  the  left^r  iaïge  ^«r^,  M.Ola- 
vide  had  ordered  «to  be  begun,  ibilt 
which,  fince  his  difgrace,*  .has  been  neg- 
lefbed,  as  if  it  had  been  fubje6ted  to 
the  farhe  anathema  as' its  founder*  .«  . 


-  i  afterward  s  pafled  the  Rumblar,  which 
«  kaguei  farther  on  falls  ^to  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, bv€ra  handfomeftonc -bridge. 
At  laft  I  arrived  at  the-  Cafa^dil  Rey^  a 
•     '•  foli- 
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Iplil^iy  ion  [ia  ^  middle  of  the  ^Ofi4^ 
Here  I  h^gm  to  {ler^eive  the  GuadalqiMr 
V»,  at  ^hijch  |  arrived,  atta  Uttlediftai^ 
.fcein  Afi^wois,  The»  whok  tos4  from 
Gmnomin  to  this  city  h  pUr^ii^  witfi 
oUve  ti:ees  ;  an4  ^i^  paiû  and  gloQijFV 
foliage  is  the,  (VAly  v^rdjurt  ieen  ift  th«|; 
interval. 

iVAdv3|:a^  has  a  goodi  af!f)eaf4o^:i  its 
enviropsaFe^eeabie)  andAaffiese^tlyia* 
diçate  the  neighboDshood  <^  a  river. 
The  Guadalquivir  runs  at  a  little  di^Ance 
fxocok  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  has-  k)^ 
been  intended  to  make  it  navigable  here  ; 
bttt  the  ikft.  thing  necefi^rj  to  b*  done 
is  to  puU  down  three  miiM  whi^h  oth 
ftruâ;  its.courfe,  and  extend  alosKiA  &09 
cgae  bank  to.  the  other. 

From  this  city  the  road  ties  over  tff9 
bridges,  feparated  by  an  old  and  very 
ma0y  gate,  and  afterwards  run»  by-  ^^e 
fide  of  a  long  plaatationi  of  oUve-  ^oes^ 
It  then  continues  over  a  fteep  hiU^  «nd» 
s^ef  a  Itage  of  three  long  leaj^es  and  a 

half, 
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hflE,  biihgs  jrou  to  ^^lldea  dei  Rio,  a  vU<4 
Is^  Yqpbn  aa  Hnainence,  oa  the  bank  of 
the  Guadalqiiiykv  Its  Situation  is  de« 
lightful)  and  theinhabitants  {beta  happy, 
a«kd  not  fo  poor  as  thofe  of  the  reft  of 
1^  diftriâ..  They  manu£a<âure  fomt 
coarfe  cloth  with  the  wool  they  ^ther* 
\  fbuAd  therç  excellent  water  mdicmsi 
fer  whi(:h  the  Luculiufes  o£  Paris  wouidg 
in  the  heat  of  the  çlog-days»  hare  paid  « 
guinea  each,  although  they  were  fold  to 
ine  at  five-pencBw 


The  road  from  this  vâlage  runs  sear 
tii9  Ouadalquivir  to  that  cf  Del  Carpioi 
fituated  upon  a  fteep  hill,  and  cc»ar 
manded  by  an  old  caftle,  which,  as  I  waa 
confidently  informed,  was  built  before 
the  time  of  the  fsuhous  Bernard  del 
Cupio. 

From  this  place  tp  Cordova  is  five  long 
U^viss,,  This  ancient  city,  celebrated 
fpr  having  been  the  native  place  of 
^ene^  and  Lucaoi  the  refidence,  du* 
ting  jÉ^Yfirfl  x^nturiee,  of  the  MooriOi 
'..- '  "kings, 
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mofqub  to  the  itrbtuup-  tH  •  tbe  ttiM  t3bdi 
added  nb  embtlliftunentsw  They  hate 
fomewhat  IcITened  ks  dii6èn&ohb  by  iA» 
|irincipal  chapels;  the otilhig of «iSe df 
which  &emft  to  be  prefeHred  aa  it  ms  iâ 
the  time  t:^  the  Mdoirs^ 


By  thé  fide  of  the  cathedm  iâ  à  bdur^ 
the  pttdotis  remains  of  %hé  réfidetice  éf 
the  Mobrs  àtCordoVa.  It  is  planted  wi^ 
draiige  trees,  thé  àhciéàf  aad  tiiftèd  ft^« 
age  of  which  fehres  as  an  àï^iuM  tbgitat 
numbers  of  birds,  and  côVeH,  With  iB 
fliade^  ieveràlfoùntains)  which  fendei-tlKé 
air  GOiiftahtly  cooli  I  âiàll  not:  I9dn 
forget  the  ill  reception  I  met  With  in  this 
city^  if  I  had  fbrinéd  hrjr  opinion  or  the 
charaâei*  of  the  people  àf  Cordova-  likb 
thé  Engtifliman,  Who  paflki  a  n^kt  at 
Biois,  aod  jodged  ^  at)  the  lahàbitàntë 
bjr  the  woBian  of  th€  ihh  Where  hè  flé|^i 
i  {hbuld  have  conceri^  à  very  iiidSferent 
idea  0^  Iheir  tirbàilityl  I  had  ehtered  the 
eathedral  Withotit  difiÉcolty  ;  hatwhilff  I 
was  nuinbering  the  coliiitths,  ahd  eftitea^ 
ting  its  diinénfîons,  the  few  perfons  I  hàà 

found 


/ 
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found  thcrp  retired,  and  the  different  doors 
I  had  obferved  were  (hut  j  none  but  that 
which  opens  to  the  fine  orangery  of.  the 
Moors  was  left  unlocked  :  I  went  to  it  to  go 
out.    Bvit  what  was  my  furprife  at  being 
addreffed  by  two  beadles,  who  reproached 
mcp  without  niuch  ceremony,  for  the  time 
I  had  loft  mfurveyingj  as  they  called  it,  thcic 
church,  ss  if  that  had  been  the  proper  timo 
to  remain  there*    I  reprefented  to  them 
mildly  (for  this  w^  not  th^  moment  to 
be  refraâory)  that  as  I  was  a.  ftranger  \ïl 
Cordova,  I  could  not  know  that  noon  was 
an  improper  time  to  be  in  the  cathedral. 
It  is  wçU  for  you,  replied  they  harihly 
(for  mildnefs  often  encourages  infolence) 
that  thefe  two  dogs  ((hewing  me  the 
animals)  which  are  )cept  to  guard  the 
church,  did  not  fee  for  ypu  ;  inthatc^fe 
you  would  have  made  your  efcape  mucji 
quicker  than  you   came    in,   as    they 
would  not  have  given  you  time  to  count 
the  pillars.    Whil^  going  out,  by  a  door 
in  the  court,  which  they  rather  unwil* 
iingly  opened  to  me,'   I  expreffed  my 
aftonifhment  that  the  ftrange  office  of 
Vol.  II.  Cc  driving 
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driving  the  faithful  from  the  houfe  of 
God,  fliould  be  conferred  upon  dogs. 
But  my  travelling  drefs  had  nothing  in 
it  which  commanded  refpe6t;and  my 
remonftrance  could  have  had  no  effeâ:  ; 
which  I  cannot  but  regret  on  account  of 
thofe  who  may  go  thither  in  future. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  this  cathe- 
dral has  in  it  nothing  extraordinary.  It 
prefents  a  mafly  and  irregular  building 
with  enormous  fquare  pillars.  In  the  city, 
we  perceive  no  traces  of  that  adtivi^ 
*  which  accompanies  induftiy,  although 
there  are  manufactures  of  ribbons,  laces 
and  hats.  % 

From  Cordova  to  Eccija  iis  a  diftance 
of  ten  leagues,  acrofs  a  fine  well  culti- 
vated country,  with  feveral  plantations 
of  olive  trees.  On  this  road  the  travel- 
ler firft  changes  horfes  at  El  Cort^o  id 
Mango  Negrot  a  folitary  farm-houfe,which 
1  found  furrounded  with  cows,  where, 
however,  it  would  not  have  been  more 
difficult  to  find  a  glafs  of  ne<aar  than«a 

bafon 
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bafon  of  milk.  The  people  of  the  coun-^ 
try  told  mtf  it  was  not  the  cuftom  to  milk 
the  cows. 

« 

La  Carlotta,  a  handfome  new  built 
village,  is  three  leagues  from  this  ftage. 
The  foundation  of  la  Carlotta  was  nearly 
at  the  fame  time,  and  had  a  like  obje^ 
with  that  of  la  Carolina.    It  is  the  chief 
place  of  the  new  fettlements  of  Anda- 
lufia.    The  intendant  who  prefides  over 
them,  as  alfo  over  thofe  of  la  Carolina» 
was  at  la  Carlotta  when  I  arrived  there» 
I  went  to  vifit  this  refpeAble  man,  whom 
I  had  known  at  Madrid.    I  greatly^  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  his  apartments  ;  but 
could  not  but  call  to  mind,  what  I  had 
frequently  heard  obferved,  that  it  was 
by  fuch  beginnings,  that  in  Spain,  molt 
fuch  projefts  failed.    La  Carlotta  is  de- 
lightfully fituated  in  the  center  of  an 
open  country,  where  olive  trees  fucceed 
remarkably  well.    It  is  not  fo  large  as  la 
Carolina,  but  more  fo  than  a  third  fettle- 
ment  of  the  fame  kind,  called  la  Luifîana, 
three  leagues  beyond  Eccija.    There  are 
at  moft  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  fami* 

C  c  2  lies 
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lies  in -this  colony,  and  the  cultivation 
of  grain  is  almoft  their  only-  refoiirce. 

Between  thefe  two  colonies,  and  four 
leagues  frotn  the  former,  (lands  Eccija, 
a  pretty  large  town,  weîl  built,  and  one 
of  the  handfomeft  in  Andalufia, 

The  road  to  it  from  la  Carlotta  is  plea- 
fant;  it  crofles  a  well  cultivated  coun- 
try, abounding  in  plantations  of  olive 
trees  and  villas.  Farm  houfes  and  oil 
mills  are  feen  fcattered  over  the  whole 
.horizon. 

On  the  other  fide  of  Eccija  the  land 
is  lefs  cultivated,  Leaving  the  town 
I  obferved,  at  no  great  diftance,  an  obe- 
lifk  in  a  bad  ftyle.  I  afterwards  palTed 
the  Xenil,  over  a  handfome  bridge. 

The  ground  graduaUy  lowers  after  leav- 
ing la  Luifiana.  The  little  farm  houfes, 
which  make  a  part  of  this  new  colony, 
are  continued  near  the  great  road,  at 
fmall  diftances   from   each  other^   for 

half 
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half  a  ieaf;ue  ;  ibme  of  them  -are  inha- 
bited  by  German  iamHip^,  who^  hap- 
pily for  the  ^hjrfly  traveller,  ^c  ao 
quaiated  with  t|if  qi:|(l;om  of  milki;:^ 
cows. 

.Sûwi  lifter  I  ha4  left,^  J^uifia^a,  Î  per- 
ceived,  at  a  di^taiice^  ^nie  of  thf  houfes 
of  «Carmona,  whikl^.  hop\  th\s  j^e  ;has 
ns>  very  ptonufing  appearance  •;  it  is» 
ho^^var,  a  cojifidcxable  town.  The 
jfteeplç:  of  the  pf^nqipal  chiç-ch  is  of  a 
iàf%vX^r  ftruâ:urer  It  is  a  fh;îgU  tower, 
(tyijL^hrgraduallj^  iac^ines,  tQ  a^çid  termi-- 
^atf  s  in  a  iteeplje^,  ;iji\d  upon .  whkh  arp 
j^^çâth^moUt  whimfic^l  ornaments  qf 
lajc^hiteâure.  This  modern  toy  ^provos 
>h^  true  tafte.  has^not  yet  ^enetrate^l 
into  tl^at  part  of  Spain*  It  ^rtaip^y  h^ 
nqt  had  the  fanâion  of  the  .^çadeipy  qf 
§a#  Fernando. 

From  Carmona  to  Seville  is  fix  leagues, 
during  which  you  once  change  hoffes. 
Ti[ie  country  is  level  and  covered  with 
olive  trees.    I  had  only  one  afternoon 

C  c  3  to 
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to  dedicate  to  the  remarkable  things  of 
the  fécond  city  in  Spain.  A  very  oblig- 
ing Frenchman,  to  whom  I  was  recom- 
mended, gratified  the  wilhes  of  my  im- 
patient curiofity. 

We  firft  vifited  the  tobacco  manu* 
faftory;  a  prodigious  eftablifhment,  as 
well  for  the  fize  of  the  edifice  as  the 
-number  of  hands  employed  in  it.  We 
faw  th«  tobacco  in  leaves  as  it  comes 
from  the  Havannah,  where  but  a  fmall 
quantity  is  manufadtured^the  manner  of 
rafping  it,  that  of  preparing  the  kind 
of  ochre  {almazarron)^  with  which  it  is 
mixt  to  give  it  a  colour  and  oilinefs; 
the  manner  of  making  this  mixture,  and 
that  of  forming  the  little  rolls  of  it, 
called  Cigdrrps^  the  confumption  of  which 
is  fo  confiderable  in  Spain.  We  went 
through  thefeparate  chambers  in  which 
the  different  kinds  of  tobacco  are  kept 
labelled,  and  ready  to  be  fent  to  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  fo  fmall  a 
fpace  more  aélivity  or  a  greater  variety  of 

occu- 
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occupations.  This  manufaflore  is  one 
of  the  moft  abundant  fources  of  revenue 
to  the  fovereign.  The  annual  produce, 
to  the  treafury  is  eftimated  at.  twenty, 
millions  of  livres  (above  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling).  /     . 

.  Wc  afterwards  went  to  the. foundry 
of  copper  cannon,  which,  with  that  of 
Barcelona,  fupplies  all  the  Spaailh  arfe- 
nais  in  Europe.  The  method  of  M, 
Mâritz  is  ftill  followed  there,  with  fome 
trifling  variations.  I  obfcryed^  with 
pjeafure,  thç  ingenious  machine  with 
which  the  cannon  are  bored,  after  ^av* 
ing  been  call  folid. 

From. what  I  could  learn  relative  to 
this  foundry,  I  concluded,  that  either 
from  negligence  or  diftioncfty  in  the 
people  employed,  there  was  room  for  .a 
confiderable  faving  in  the  expences.  Six 
thoufand  quintals  of  copper  from  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  are  annually  refined  at 
Seville,  and  each  quintal  of  refined  cop- 
per cofts    the    king    about   fifty   reals 

C  c  4  (ten 
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(ten  ihillings  and  three-pence);    A  lit- 
tle beforel  arrived  at  Seville,  a  French- 
man  pro^ofed  to   the  king  a  method 
which    would  have   ittadé  a  favihg  of 
tWenty-tWo  reals  a  quintaEl.    But  either 
from  a  fervile  attachment  to  old  forms, 
a  prejudice  againft  the  nation    of  the 
pXopaCeif   or  other  ie(s  innocent   mo- 
tiveè,  the  pYopofition  was  rejeâed.  The 
FrenckfMWi  vr^%  tiot  diijoauraged  ;  he  -ft- 
fined  >a  quantity  of  copper,  and  caft  a 
few  piecefi  of  cannon  accordkig  to  his 
dWn  mdlhod.    The  proofe,  at  which  the 
Spàtiïivéi  vouchfafëd  to  be  prefent,  that 
they  mi^ht  'not  too  openly  betray  their 
nnwillingnefs  to  adoJ>t  the  propofal  of 
the  ftranger,  fhewed  the  cannon  to  be 
of  an  exicellent  quality  :   but  intrigue, 
which  was  not  idle  on  this  occafion, 
found  means  to  prevent  the  experiment 
from  beiqg  any  further  proCecuted. 

Leaving  this  foundry,  wc  vifited  the 
fineft  parts  of  Seville.  We  walked  along 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which 
the  late  intendants  of  Andalufia,  M«f- 
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iïfefofs  Olavide,  Domèfain  and  Lcrena, 
vrcre   at   great  paiôs   to    embdlifh.    Î 
could  not  bat  admire  the  large  open 
fpace  facing  the^fiiburb  6f  Triaiia,  a  con- 
fîderable  part  of  the  city,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  the'  river.    -Some  prin- 
cipal buildings  adorn,  to  a  certain  dif- 
tahce,"fchi«  part  of  the  banks.     In  the 
ftitèrvàl  between   the  former  and  the 
[uivir,    M^  Lerena    had    begun 
to  fHrm  a  walk,  which    his  promotion 
prevented- him  from  finifhing.     M.  Ola- 
Xnde^tvas  flopped  by  another  caufe  in  his 
projects  of  embellîfhments.  Seville,  how- 
ever, is  indebted  to  him  for  a  part  of 
its  quays,  fome  cftablilhments,  feveral 
hahdfome  edifices,    and  a  long  alley  of 
trees  which  are  planted  by  the  fide  of 
theGuadalquivir,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city.    In  fpite  of  the  anathemas  of  the 
itiquifition,  he  .will  not  foon  be  forgotten 
by  the  inhabitants. 

To  judge  of  the  whole  of ••  Seville, . 
we  went  up  to  the  GiralJa  (the  name 
given  to  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral)  hy 

a  fpiral 
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a  fpirai  afcent  without  fteps.  The 
cathedral  is  a  vaft  edifice,  and  one  of 
the  fineft  gothic  monuments  which  re- 
main. The  ground.  On.  which  Seville 
(lands,  feemed  to  us  nearly  as  extenfive 
as  the  city  of  Madrid  itfelf. 

I  did  not  forget  to  feek  for  the  tomb 
of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  before  -the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  ;  it  is  diftinguiflied 
by  one  ftone  only  which  bears  thefe 
words  A  Cq/lHla  y  Arragon  Qtro  niunio 
dio  Colon  *  :  a  laconic  infcription  in  the 
true  lapidary  ftyle,  to  the  full  as  ex- 
preffive  as  thofe  pompous  ones  with 
which  high  founding  rhetoric,  bribed 
by  vanity,  loads  the  maufoleums  of  fo 
many  ufelefs  perfonages,  without  being 
able  to  preferve  them  from  oblivion» 

I  knew  that  Seville  was  the  native 
place  of  the  famous  painter  Murillo,  and 
that  his  principal  works  were  preferved 

*  To  Caftilç  and  Arragon  Columbu$  gave  ano- 
ther world. 

there. 
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there.    I  found  them  in  the  capuchin 
Convent  and  the  hofpital  of  charity, 

'  In  the  convent  I  was  particularly  de- 
delighted  with  a  Chrift  who  loofens 
himfelf  from  the  crofs,  with  an  expref- 
iion  of  the  moft  affeéting  fweetnefs,  to 
embrace  Saint  Francis. 

;  In  the  hofpital  are  ten  paintings  by 
Muriilo,  all  of  which  equally  claim  at- 
tention. That  of  Mofes  bringing  water 
out  of  the  rock  excited  my  admiration  ; 
as  did  alfo  thofe  of  the  return  of  the 
prodigal  fon,  and  Saint  Elizabeth  curing 
feveral  young  perfons  about  her  of  à 
loathfome  difeafe. 

I  vifited  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  for* 
merly  the  palace  of  the  Moorifti  kings, 
and  the  mine,  two  neighbouring  edi- 
fices, each  remarkable  in  its  kind.  The 
Alcazar  is  very  fpacious,  but  irregular  : 
the  raint  is  the  moft  ancient  in  Spain. 

The 
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The  environs  of  Seville  a|i|>eared  like 
thofe  of  the  other  cities  of  Andalufia^ 
tolerably  well  cultivated.  I  remarked 
in  them,  what  is  very  rare  in  Sp»in,  or- 
chards and  feveral  villas. 

In  the  fpace  of  fixteen  leagiKS^  which 
feparates  Seville  from  Port  Saint  Mary,  no- 
thing engaged  my  attention  except  the 
^andfome  town  of  Xercz,  the-environs  of 
which  produce  the  excellent  wine  of 
that  name^  and  contain  the  richeft  Car- 
thufian  monaftery  in  Spain.  This 
ibuthern  part  of  Andalu^a  is  covered 
witii  vineyards,  corn  fields,  and  olive 
trees,  but  the  ^cultivation  was  what  did 
not  particularly  ftrike  me.  I  crofled 
fome  barren  parts  of  this  diftriâ  which 
did  not  bring  to  my  recoUeâioa  the 
boafbed  beauties  of  the  ancient  Bsetica 

The  road  from  Xere^  to  Port  Saint 

Mary  begins  on  an  uneven  ground,  and 

.  terminates  in  the  middle  of  fands.  Thefe 

continue  until  we  arrive  at  Saint  Mary, 

a  handfome  town,   almoft  wholly  new 

built, 
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built,  with  wide  ftreets  in  ftraight  lines* 
It  is  properly  the  refidence  of  the  cap- 
tain^'general  of  Andalufia;  but  count 
O'Reilly,  who  then  held  this  govern* 
ment  with  that  of  Cadiz,  redded  in  the 
latter*  He  obtained  leave,  a  few  years 
iince,  to  remove  the  military  fchool^ 
which  he  founded,  when  governor  of 
Madrid^  to  Port  Saint  Mary.  Thus  ha.Vif 
ing  it  under  his  eye,  he  began  to  re« 
vive  it  from,  that  ftate  of  languor  to 
which  his  abfence  and  the  war  had  re-* 
duced  it,  when  he  was  difmifled  fromthp 
two  important  employments  he  held  in 
thtat  country. 

« 

The  bay  of  Cadiz  is  firft  feen  from 
the  top  of  a  hill,  half  way  from  Xerea^ 
to  Port  Saint  Mary.  The  profpedl  i$ 
beautiful,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  have 
previoufly  feen  plans  of  that  fpadons 
bay.  From  the  eminence  the  eye  fur-* 
veys  the  whole,  as  in  a  large  map  ;  the 
two  points  which  form  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  are  diftinftly  feen,  the  fort  of 
Saint  Sebaftian  on  one  fide,  and  the  town 

of 
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of 'Rota  on  the  other.    In  front  is  the 
city  of  Cadiz,  and  we  difcover  the  nai*- 
row  tongue  of  low  land  which  feparates 
it  from  the  ifland  of  Leon,  and  the  al- 
,  moft  femicircular  bending  of  the  bay  to 
the  Carraque,  Port- Real  and  Saint  Mary. 
Thus,  no  doubt,  do  provinces,  chains 
of  mountains,  and  the  windings  of  coafts 
and  rivers  appear  to  the  eyes  of  birds 
when  they  approach  the  clouds  and  efcape 
our  fight.   Thus  do  grand  and  extenfive 
objeéts  appear  in  their  aftonifhing  whole» 
and  the  fuccefllon  of  their  minuter  parts 
to  the  bold  rivals  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  air,  the  aerial  travellers,  whofe  in- 
trepidity firft  awakened  our  rapturous 
applaufe,but  whom  we  afterwards  flight- 
ed in  the  fame  degree  we  had  mjagni* 
fied.    Pofterity  will,  perhaps,  revenge 
them  for  our  difdainf ul  levity,  by  im- 
mortalizing their  names  and  improving 
their  difcoveries. 

From  Port  Saint  Mary,   I  had  the 

,  choice  of  two  roads  ;  that  which  goes 

ftraight  to  Cadiz  in  crofling  the  Bay, 

and 
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and  the  other  leading  to  it  by  land»  pafr 
fing  by  Port-Real  and  the  Ifle  of  Leon. 
I  preferred  the  former,  and  having  hired» 
for  fixty  reals»  one  of  the  large  barks 
which  the  owners  are  fo  ready  to  offer  to 
the  iervice  of  pafiengers»  in  lefs  than 
an  hour  was  tranfported  by  a  favour- 
able wind  to  the  quay  of  Cadi^.  Port 
Saint  Mary  lies  neajr  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalete  which»  by  driving  its  fands 
into  the  Èay,  forms  a  bar  not  to  be 
paifed  over  without  fome  danger»  par- 
ticularly in  winter.  The  boatmen»  whofe 
intereft  it  is  to  keep  the  paflengers  in 
fear,  to  which  they  render  them  tribu^ 
tary,  never  fail  to  exaggerate  the  dan- 
ger ;  and  in  the  moment  when  it  is  moft 
imminent,  recite  a  prayer,  the  price  of 
which  they  afterwards  demand  by  col- 
leâing  contributions  ;  but  the  moft  timid 
paffengers,  and  even  the  greateft  devo- 
tees, have  more  confidence  in  the  ikill 
of  their  conduâors  than  in  the  inter-* 
ceffionof  the  faint  they  invoke*. 

Jar*» 
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I  arrived  at  Cadiz  at.  the  time  when 
that  city^  under  the  beneficent  governt- 
jncntof  the  count  O'Reilly,  experiienced 
feveral  kinds  of  changes.  As  his  power 
was  uncontrouled^  he  found  no  Ql>ftacle 
too  great  for  his  aâivity  to  furmount. 
Cadiz  owes  to  him  its  embellilhmeiit, 
augmentation  and  cleanlinefs  ;  why  can- 
not  I  add  its  fecurity  ^  But  the  vigilance 
of  the  count  had  not>  in  the  year  1785, 
extended  to  this  effential  part  of  the  po« 
lice;  and,  at  that  time,  murders  were 
veiy  frequent  in  the  city. 

If  any  thing  can  fupply  the  want  of 
that  which  infures  the  peaceable  exillence 
of  the  citizens,  this  omifilon  has  been 
fully  compenfated  for.  By  order  of  the 
count  the  old  houfes  were  pulled  down, 
to  give  place  to  new  ones  regularly 
built;  the  ftreets  were  paved,  made 
ftraighter,  and  conftantly  kept  clean, 
and  the  wafte  ground  was  covered  with 
new  houfes.  The  governor  may  be  re- 
proached even  with  cxcèfs  of  œconomy, 
witlî  refpeét  to  this  ground.     In  feveral 

,  triangular 
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triangular  fpaces  houfes  were  built  which, 
without  convenience  for  thofe  who  inî 
habited  them^  feemed  to  have  no  object 
but  that  of  incommoding,  their  neigh- 
bours. The  count  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tend the  confines  of  the  city  by  gaining 
^ace  from  the  fea.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  cuftom-houfe  ftands,  and 
that  adjacent,  was  formerly  covered  by 
the  watery  element,  but  this  was  ante- 
rior to  the  adminiftration  of  M.  O'Reilly. 
He  meditated  another  projeét  of  the  fame 
-Jcind.  He  wifhed  to  take  pofTefiion  of  the 
ground  of  the  Alameda,  a  walk  by  the  fea 
fide  near  the  bay,  the  trees  of  which  bear 
the  vifible  marks  of  that  neighbourhood. 
•His  intention  was  to  build  there,  and  to 
lengthen  the  fpace,  by  raifmg  to  a  level 
with  it  that  part  of  the  fhoré  which  runs 
towards  the  inner  part  of  the  city  ;  and, 
on  the  outer  bank  of  the  new  enclofure, 
he  intended  to  plant  a  new  alley  x>f  trees. 
But  to  effeél  this  kind  of  miracle,  funds 
.were  neceffary,  and  ftones  and  rubbifli 
fuflBcient  to  fill  up  the  QXtenlive  fpace 
the  count  projected  to  gain  upon  the  fea. 
Vol.  il  Dd  I  know 
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I  know  not  what  has  become  oi  his  pre* 
j«£t  fiace  his  retiring  from  office.  Wait- 
ing  for  a  time  favourable  for  itsf  execu- 
tion» he  repaired  a  kind  of  rampart^ 
called  la  Muralla^  which  coaamands  th^ 
harbour,  and  formed  a  Hew  bafo&  on 
that  fide  of  the  quay»  where  merchaa- 
dize  from  the  Indies  is  landed. 

He  faeftowed  much  attention  on  the 
etnbellifhment  of  the  gate  on  the  land 
fide»  which  was  formerly  covered  with 
briars»  and  ferved  as  an  afylum  for  rob- 
bers. Under  the  adminiftration  of  ox^ 
of  his  predecefTors»  gardens  were  laid 
out»  and  feveral  houfes  built  there.  At 
the  time  of  the  difpute  relative  to  Falk- 
land Iflands»  the  puûilanimous  governor 
inoagining  the  place  in  danger»  and  the 
enemy  near  his  gates»  entrenched  be- 
hind the  feeble  efforts  of  his  indufhy»  and 
4eflrQyed  the  houfes,  without  obfèrvmg 
that  the  ground  on  which  they  flood  was 
wholly  commanded  b^  the  battçry  Stom 

Under 
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Uâfdl^r  the  adminlilratian  of  the  cbuitt 
de  Xeiena,  predcceflbr  to  coortt<y Rddly, 
it  wais  iaatended  to  rebuild  them^  bat 
they  did  not  acq^u^re  an  agreeable  ifonm 
till  the  latter  became  governor.  He  osat- 
«eisded  the  cultiva^iiMi  ^  the  Iflhmus  to 
the  fide  of  the  great  x^osà  "w^idi  kads 
from  Cadiz  to  the  iâaiid  of  Leoft^  a&d 
opened  the  garden  he  made  thete  by  u 
railing.  The  example  '^as  inakated  by 
the  neighbours  ;  fo  that  for  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  iaind  .gate  the  road 
Î3  bopdeticd  -with  fimHar  ^fences,  whidip 
by  their  wiifctttnity^  tfeem  to  belong  to 
the  fame  proprietor.  The  iieighT>our- 
hûod  of  the  fea,  1^  beat  of  the  dimatei, 
and  the  natufe  of  the  ibiU  the  ifand  of 
which  it  is  not  pdOTible  to  cover  with 
good  earth  aboTc  a  certain .  âieight^  are 
vifible  in  this  cnkivation  ;  butk  is  ^ot  ti» 
lefs  agreeable  to  ibe  verdure^  and  gather 
fiowers  and  fruits  *>iin  a  foil  which  ifo 
many  Qrcumfi;ances  ieem  1»  coixdemft 
to  flerility^  While  walking  in  th^  gan- 
^ea  of  the  adfeifor  Mora^  and  that  of 
the  g0vei*nor>  which  joins  it^  amd  viewing 

Dd2  all 
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all  the  rich  produ^ions  of  Andalufia,  the 
vines,  mulberry  and  olive  trees  that  flou- 
rifh  there,  we  forget  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  we  tread,  and  the  ek- 
ment  by  which  it  is  sdmoft  furrounded. 
In  time,  thefe  environs  of  the  land  gate 
will  forma  kind  of  fuburb;  a  church 
is  already  built,  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  city,  for  thofe  who  refide  in 
that  neighbourhoods 

But  nothing  does  more  honour  to  the 
zeal,  underftanding, .  and  humanity  of 
count  0*Reilly  than  the  Hofpitiumt 
which  owes  to  him,  if  not  its  firft  efta- 
blifliment, .  at  leaft  the  admirable  fon» 
given  it  in  the.courfe  of  the  year  1785. 
No  foundation  of  tlie  kind  can  be  better 
direéfced  ;  it  provides,  within  the  fame 
edifice,  fucGour  to  every  clafs  of  fubjeAs 
who  claim  either  the  cares  or  infpeÂioii 
of  government  ;  to  the  aged  of  both 
£cxcsy  to  incurables,  vagabonds»  profli- 
tutes,  the  infane,  and  children  of  both 
fcxes  whom  their  parents  are  incapable 
of  maintaining*    f^ach  clafs  is  placed  io 

fpaclous 
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fpacious  and  well  aired  apartments.  Eve- 
ry perfqn  is  furnifhed  with  food  and  em* 
ployment  according  to  his  age  and  iitua* 
tion.  Poor  families  find  there  an  afy« 
lum»  :  and  the  number  of  individuals 
does  not  alarm  the  beneficence,  of  go- 
vemioent.  Whilft  I  was  at  Cadiz  a  poor 
widow  came  to  the  Hpfpitium  to  procure 
lier  five  children  to  be  received.  How- 
ever, to  prevent  abufes,  each  Alcalde  de 
Barrio  (commiffary  of  the  quarter)  was 
obliged  to  prefent,  weekly,  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  an  account  of  all  the 
perfons,  of  both  fexes,  who  in  his  quar- 
ter were  in  need  of  the  fuccours  of  cha- 
rity, ;  and  intitled  to  receive  them.  The 
governor  examined  :  the  ftatement,  and 
wrote  his.fiireébions  in  the  margin.  He 
has  often  boafted,  with  an  air  of  fatis* 
fa6tion,ân  which  benevolence  was  as 
ftrongly  depleted  as  felf-approbation, 
that  in  the  feventeen  divifions  of  which 
Cadiz  was  coçipofed,  there  were  already 
fourteen,  in.  which  not  one  perfon  who 
had  a  difficulty  in  gaining  a  liyelihoodt 
01  was  deprived  of  the  fuccours  which 

Dd  3  might 
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ixrigbt  render  Kfe  fuppo^teMc,  wa»  then 
to  he  fôund;  and  that*  in  st  Iktte  tkne 
he  flAtttred'hiaifell  with  th«  hopes  er^ 
ejrtirelf  bofnifliÎHg  icftca«f&  ahdf  miferj 
frot»  «hei  city,    Tfce  goorf  order  cen- 
ibeiotl J  maintained  in  this^   kiftitBtkiii 
vfiBiè  fibè  frmi»  of  his  doncinued  mfpec- 
tHAHf.    He  pâded  th^re  the  greateft  p»t 
'  of  ifieft  of  his  aftemt>bAs  i-  he  was  weB 
fécofiideé  by  fereral  citizens  of  diftiiic* 
tha    whoy   {omt^  (tom   fentimcints  of 
faumaûltyy    and  others  to  make  their 
c&urt  to  him,  dif^rihiited  among  them- 
fe(?^^  the  direélîon  of  the  dilfereht  apart- 
ments.   Their  prefence  feemed  to  in- 
fpitarefpeét  and  confidence.    The  fere- 
riity  that  reigned  in  ^every  cônritetiance 
diî^ingtliihed  this  charitable  infftkntion 
firoÈ»  rooft  of  the  feme  •  kind^  which,  iti 
gen^^H  prefent  the  image  of  cdnfine- 
ntenit  aiid  wretchcdnefs.  Prôi^itiîtes  and 
the  mfahe  are  the  otily  perfons  deprived 
of  Iftjertf.     Iridividnais  of  every  other 
dafs    go   out  in  companies -at  certain 
botir&/  Nofie  btft  thfe  aged  end  infirm 
are  exeriijpt  from  'tebour.    Such  as  are 

\  •    -  capable 
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caf>abte  of  Wotking  are  moflrfy  employed 
in  carding,  fpiqning,  and  weaving  the 
ceCton  imported  from  the  colonies  of 
America*  In  the  month  of  Septemher, 
1785,  there  were  morelooms.  Sec.  than 
hand^  to  employ  them.  I  faw  a  ware<- 
houfe  f\ill  of  iluffs  manufaélured  with* 
ia  the  eftabli(bment  ;  thefe  were  fufi« 
cient  to  the  confumption  of  its  inhabit 
tantSy  and  the  governor  had  hopes  that 
in  a  little  time  there  would  be  a  furplus, 
wluch  would  be  another  fource'  of  <reve^ 
nue  to  the  inftitution.  When  the  count 
O'Reilly  became  govemor,  he  faw  the 
hopes  of  his  predecefTor  realized,  and 
added  to  this  new  revenue  by  the  fale  ' 
of  certain  pieces  of  ground  belonging 
to  the  city.  The  charity  of  the  citi-- 
zens  aUb  produces  confiderable  contri^ 
fautions» 

I  left  the  Hofpitium,  which  in  fo  many 
refpe£bs  deferves  our  higheft  commen* 
dation,  full  of  the  greateft  admiration, 
which  it  would  he  impofllble  to  exprefs 
with  too  much  warmth,  might  we  be- 

Dd4  ftow 
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flow  fo  much  praife  on  a  man  in 
grace,  I  doubt  not  but  the  poft  of  the 
count  O'Reilly  has  been  worthily  filled 
in  «very  Tefpeét  ;  but  will  his  fucceflbrs 
be  generous  enough  to  carry  to  the 
greateft  degree  of  improvement,  an  in- 
ftitution  of  which  they  have  neither 
had  the  pleafure  nor  the  merit  to  have 
been  the  founders  ? 

% 

The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  are  almoil 
exclufively  employed  in  commerce  ;  this 
will  eafily  be  believed  on  obferving  the 
number  of  veflels  in  the  port,  which 
commonly  amount  to  fix  or  feven  hun- 
dred :  though  when  I  was  in  that  city  the 
number  did  not  exceed  three  hundred* 
The  bay  is  fo  fpacious  that  there  are  moor* 
ings  for  the  different  veffels  according  to 
their  various  dellinations.  The  merchant 
fhips,  from  the  different  ports  of  Europe, 
are  anchored  pppofite.  the  city.  The 
whole  fpace  which  feparates  them  from 
the  bank  of  the  river  is  covered  with 
numerous  barks^  boats,  &c.  continually 
employed..     The  vefTels  for  the  Indian 

trade 
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trade  are  anchored  more  to  the  eaft» 

in  the  canal  of  Trocadero»  formed  by  an 

ifland  feen  at  low  water  ;  the  entrance 

of  the  Trocadero  is  defended  by  two 

forts  ;  the  fire  from  which  croffcs  thofe 

of  the  Puntal  ;  one  is  the  fort  Matagordo^ 

the  other  that  of  Saint  Louis^  built  by 
Duguay.Trouin. 

The  handfome  town  of  Saint  Real  is 
built  at  the  further  end  of  the  canal  ; 
and  the  magazines,  arfenals,  and  dock- 
yards for  merchant  fhips  are  on  the 
banks.  A  merchant  dug  a  bafon  there^ 
and  had  fo  calculated  the  dimenfions  as 
rendered  it  incapable  of  receiving  any 
vefTels  but  merchantmen.  However, 
when  I  was  at  Cadiz,  it  had  juft  been 
purchafed  of  him  for  the  king,  and  pre* 
parations  were  making  to  form  another 
not  far  from  the  fame  place. 

The  fhips  of  the  royal  navy  are  an* 
chored  towards  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Bay,^ 
near  the  arfenals  and  magazines.    The 
great  fpace  thefe  occupy,   and  which, 

land 
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The  Spaniards  formerly  obtained  their 
hemp  from  the  nprth»  at  prefent  the/ 
are  able  to  do  without  the  affîfta&ce,  in 
this  article,  of  any  other  nation.  The 
kingdom  of  Granada  already  fumiflies 
them  with  the  greateft  paît  of  the  hemp 
they  ufe;  and^  in  cafe  of  need,  they 
may  have  recourfe  to  Arragon  and  Na- 
varre. All  the  failcloth  and  cordage  Ï 
faw  in  the  magazines  at  Cadiz  were  made. 
with  Spanilh  hemp  ;  and  the  texture  of 
the  former  appeared  to  me  even,  clofe, 
and  folid. 

\  found  alfo  in  the  arfenals  of  the  Car- 
raque,  a  great  quantity  of  iheets  of  cop- 
per; but  it  was  all  brought  from  Swe- 
den or  Triefte.  The  Spaniards  do  not 
yet.  know  how  to  refine  copper  M^ell 
enough  to  ufe  that  from  Mexico  in  bot- 
toining  ^heh:  fhips.  Their  firft  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  were  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  war.  When  I  left 
Spain,  moft  of  the  Sppnifli  frigates  wer^ 
copper  bottomed  ;  and  preparations  were 

making 
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making  to  fliçathe  all  the  (hips  of  the 
^ine,         '    . .. 

f 

We  were  fhewn  fomc  caronades 
brought  from  England;  but  more  in- 
convenience th^n  advantage  was  found 
in  this  fpecies  of  cannon. 

:  The  magazines  of  the  Carrâque  appeared 
to  me  but  moderately  providtïd,  parti- 
çularly  with  ^mafts,  rigging  and  timber. 
Until  the  prefent  adminiftration  (hips  of 
war  could  neither  be  built  aor  refitted 
in  the  department  of  Cadis;  ;  and»  before 
they  could  be  careened,  it  was  neceffary* 
to  lay  them  on  a  hulk.  M.  de  Valde^, 
at  that  time  fub-infpeélor  of  the  Car- 
raque,  adopted  the  plan  of  forming  there 
a  bafon  ;  and,  fmce  he  became  minifter 
of  the  naval  department,  he  has  been 
very  attentive  to  its  execution.  The 
n^tture  of  the  ground  feemed  to  render 
the  thing  impoflible  ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
clay .  which  eafily  finks  in,  and  feems  to 
partake  of  the  inflability  of  the  element 

with  which  it  is.  furrounded .  and  fatu- 

fated. 
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ntted.    I|r  was  ià  the  mod  elé^^d  patt 
that  s^  bafon  was  begun  to  be  dug  ih, 
Auguft^  1785-    I  faw  the  piles  driven, 
upon  which  a  bed^of  ilotie  was  to  be 
^d,   axkl  the  mitiiâer  hoped  bj  this 
'means  to.gi^the  bafon  a  felidîty  agaîAft 
which  every  impediment  feeined  to  con- 
fpire.    The  engineers  who  direâed  the 
works  {atody  darcfdto  ekpea  fuccer$; 
their  purpofe  feemed  to  moet  new  obfta- 
«les  daily  :  9f  each  moment  the  want  of 
confifleiice  in  the  ground  deceived  dieir 
«ffbrtS)  ind  betrayed  ks  inability  to  fup- 
port  the  hdavy  burthen  intended  to  be 
laid  upon  iïi    Art  and  perfeverance,  at 
lengthy  triumphed  over  every  difficulty, 
and  in  the  year  17^7,  inftead  of  one 
bafon  at  the  Carraque^  there  were  two  ' 
for  the  building  of  veffels  of  fixty-fov/t 
guns. 

t  * 

* 

I  went  on  ix>ard  feme  of  thofè  lyœg 
«t  anchor,  and  greatly  admired  their 
beautyand  feliditf .  It  is  impoffible  to  i«- 
prefs  a  figfe  on  feeing  thefe  fupeit»  works 
of  human  'màvAry,  when  we  reâeét  that 

their 
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their  principal  4efti0ation  is  tp  beçttfoc 
the  inftrufflents  and  viâimis  of  a  rapi<i 
and  violent  deftru^ion^  a8  if  to  abnir 
hilate  them  the  ravages  of  tiiçe  and 
the  rage  of  winds  aod  wave^  were  IM^ 
fufiiçient.  Thu$  man,  the  fnblimeft  cr4^ 
ation  of  Nature,  and  yrhç{$  fafitjMe^ 
€Kpand  fo  flowly,  after  havii^  cau^ 
fo  much  folicitnde  f  o .  the  .authors  of  hh 
exiftence,  is  frequently  fnatched  from 
their  tendemefs  by  fome  of  the  acci- 
dents to  which  he  is  perpetually  expofed, 
and  which  his  palBooe  have  mvltipikd  An 
hundred  fold* 

ft 

From  the  Carraque  we  returned  by  a 
road  which  engaged  our  attention^  As 
we  leave  Càdi^^  it  is  a  quarter  of  a 
league  wide,  but  afterwards  becomes  fo 
narrow  that  at  the  diitanoe  of-  ^  league 
the  tide  waflies  the  two  fides  of  the 
caufeway,  which  feems  to  be  boldly  ele- 
vated above  the  abyfs  of  the  ocean.  The 
prefent  caufeway  is  another  advantage 
for  which  Cadiz  is  indebted  to  count 
O'ReiMy*  He  had  confided  this  under- 
taking 
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taking  to  M.  du  Boumial,  an  engiiieer 
well  verfed  in  the  aft  of  conftruélîng 
bridges  and  caufeways^  whom  he  had 
fent  for  from  France  to  employ  him  in  his 
military  fchool  of  Port  Saint  Mary.  M. 
du  Bournial  has  raifed  this  road,  and 
rendered  it  more  folid  ;  his  fuccefs  gained 
him  the  acknowledgments  of  the  city 
of  Cadiz,  and  new  marks  of  confidence 
in  his  talents* 

M.  Bournial  was  the  pcrfon  whom, 
ÎÛ  ^785»  O'Reilly  wiûied  to  charge  with 
the  execution  of  a  proje6b,  which  could 
not  but  feduce  the  imagination  of  this 
governor,  who,  it  is  faid,  is  fonder  of 
the  wonderful  ^  than  of  the  public  good. 
His  objeft  was  to  bring  frefh  water  to 
Cadiz  from  the  diftance  of  eleven  leagues. 
.  He  and  the  engineer  had  calculated  that 

*  I  had  added  fomc  other  reftriftions  ta  the  cu- 
logium  of  this  officer  ;  I  learned  tlie  particulars  of 
them  in  Luifian^»  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  eife- 
where.  I  afterwards  heard  of  his  difgrace,  and  fup- 
prcffed  them  entirely. 

for 
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for  C«ro  miUkHii  idf  '  piallres  thié  a|)pa« 
rent  '  miracle  mi^lit  be  perfoiriÀed;  and 
in  Au^ft,  17S59  the  count  had  received 
fiibfcriptions  to  the  amount  of  one  m2« 
lion  two  hundred  thoufand  piafixes.    I 
Ittard  the  pompous  projeA  difculTed  with 
great  impartiatity.  Tbdie  who  apptoved 
of  it  reafoned  lA  thitt  manner  :  a  fpring 
of  freih  water  is  an  article  of  the  firft 
neeeffitjty  éfpeciâlty  to  a  rich  and  popu«- 
I0U8  city,  which^  like  Cadiz,  daily  in-* 
creafea  in  both  t h«fe  refpe6b«  The  water 
brought  with  fo  «oiuch  Kabcr»  from  the 
fountains  of  Port  Saint  Maiy,  but  im* 
perfeady  fupplies  the  watot  of  it  in  the 
city:   in  dry  feafons  it  has  fometimes 
been  found  infUffident  for  the  neceflities 
of  the  inhabitants*    Why  ftiould  this 
important  city  be  longer  expoféd  to  a 
fcàrcity  fo  diftrefsful,  when  it  might  be 
fecured  from  it  at  a  trifling  increafe  of  ex^ 
pence  ?    The  city  annually  pays  ninety- 
fix  thoufand  piaftres  for  the  precarious 
fupply  from  the  fountains  of  Saint  Mary. 
No  morç  than  a  fum  not  exceeding  two 
millions  of  piaftres,  that  is^  a  capital,  the 
Vol.  H.  Ee  in- 
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jcteieft  of  which,  at  five  per  cent;  i»  a 
hundred  thpufand  piaftres,  was  required 
to  procure  it,  an  uninterrupted  plenty. 
■  The  m6ft  fordid  ceconomy  could  make 
no  obje^on  to  an  expenteof  fourthou- 
fahd  piaftres  for  a  purpofc  of  fuch.e£- 
fential  utility.  Such  is  the  queftion  con- 
fidered  with  refpeét  to  the  expence  :  let 
us  now,  faid  the  favourers  of  the  plan, 
examina  it  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

V 

According  to  the  prefent  fyftem.of 
Europe,  and  thç  dofe  connexion  bc^ 
tween  France  and  Spain^  Cadis  is  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  the  naval  wars 
of  thofe  powers:  their  fleets  intended 
to  aâ  in  concert  in  any  fbre^  expedi- 
tion mull  rendezvous  at  that  port.  Muft 
it  not  therefore  be  abfoliitely  nece/Tary 
to  render  the  viâualling,  watering,  &a 
of  fuch  fleets  as  eafy  and  expeditious 
as  polTible  ?  The  canal  would  be  highly 
ferviceable  for  the  latter  purpofe  ;  in- 
ftead  of  which,  ^lips  ready  to  fail  have 
often,    during    the  war,  been   delayed 

twenty- 
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twenty-four  hours,  waiting  to  take  in 
their  water  from  Port  Saint  Alary. 

The  projeél  befides  would  not  be  dif-» 
iicult  to  carry  into  execution.  M.  Bour-* 
niai  had  furveyed  and  taken  the  levels 
of  the  eleven  leagues  which  the  canal 
was  to  pafs  ;  his  plans  were  all  finifhed  ; 
he  had  calculated  the  extent  within  a 
fathom  9  and  the  expence  to  a  piaftre* 
He  had  difcovered  the  traces  of  an  old 
.canal,  dug  by  the  Romans  for  the  fame 
purpofe  ;  and  the  bed  of  this  might  in 
a  great  ixieafure  be  rendered  of  ufe  to  the 
new  projeâ,  the  completion  of  which 
would  not  be  expenfive  for  above  two 
leagues.  Ought  not  the  Romans,  fo 
fuperior  in  many  refpeâs  to  modem 
nations,  fometimes  to  ferve  them  as  a 
model,  and,  among  the  latter,  were  any 
people  more  worthy  than  the  Spaniards 
of  being  immortalized  by  their  great 
and  ufeful  undertakings  ? 

.    The  opponents  confidered  the  proje6t 
of  the  governor  as  one  of  thofe  fplendid 

E  c  2  but 
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ftbt  chinicriGa!  cortceptioil»  fedatîng  to 
ardent  fthagShations,  but  m  adoptateg 
which  prudent  perfons  are  ever  extremely 
làutious.    Cadiz,  "faid  they,  had,  rnitil 
lîteà,  received'  the  frèfh  water  ncceffiuy 
to  the  waiits  of  the  inhabitants  ^m 
'■&iz  fbuntaihy  in  the  neighbourhood; 
\Wiy  thei^rc  fhould  it  now  be  pro^ 
ti#éd  at  a  greater  expence,  ^hcn  the 
fùppl%  although  brought  thither  irHh. 
iaort  art  aïid  labour,  would  not  be  more 
ceMàîn  ?  ft  was  well  known  whatreliinco 
«ughè  to  be  plated  on  ah  eliimate  of 
an  undertaking  fo  vaft  and  compHealed. 
Who  wofuîd  anfwef  that  the  author  c€ 
the  projeâ:  would  be  wdi  fuppbrtcd  ^ 
That  he  would  not  be  dii^ftett  'UrtK 
tfie  obftatles  of  evcry^  kihd  wMch  he 
ttiiift  meet?  or  that  death  Txàgh€  not 
forprife  him  before  the  complerioh  of 
his  work  ?    Suppofing  even  that  ht  fi- 
nished the  undertaking,  Wha  coiM'  flr^ 
the  ftream  from-  the  fjpring,  reprefeiMsed 
as  inexhauftible,  might  hot  be  obftruéted 
.  in  its  courfe  by  ibme  one  of  a  t^bufknd 
accidents  to  which  the  ground  it  was  tQ 

be 


b(fc(Ç^ie4  thpcmgh,  «a4  Xhfi  ftofte  aquc?. 
4uâ  bf*  whicjh  it  W94  to  ]^  .QC>ny.çyè4 
muit  be  exjpofed  ?  W«  allow :jtbe^  agt- 
ddflfttf  nwy  fee  provided  «gf^  9f  fier 
psûced;  bat  beHdj^  tl^9^  4^is  cpj^*».- 
ftjuot  vigilance  is,  as  jail  w^U  allow;, 
a^  .pqwvççal  bafis,  upon  vhicfe  $j^  ^«gr 
pif  of  4  great  .dty^  with  ^  «rtide  {e  ^f  f- 
c^^9  oQglit  never  to  re0>  jtj^e  iBha« 
bitig^ts  would  expeiienfie  fhort  witerrup-* 
tions  in  Hh»  runsâng  of  the  water  ;  a.n4 
(Fonji  that  ujonjeint  the  h^Aefit  WQuld  j^f 
come  flail  more  precarious  than  ijk^ 
i^ith  whicfe  thc^  had  hfifpiie  heeo  ^.Qft-? 
tented. 

%  v^^  cjMtatnly  a|i  imparti?!  b^jr-pr  ; 
bi^t  I  fajw^  with  .cooiC(enn9  ti^?^  the  qtipfr 
4i<N»  w^  in  tKirns  idecid^d  b{r  paijtia^f 
apd  prgqdice,  hy  ddiiktim  imdt  j^^ijr^ 
)^y  »  Wind  f0ftd«Bf6.<!>f  J!fv{|jtyj  fnd.*  ^i^ 
Hinder  ihi^red  to  innoyêt^ù^».  T^jiiis  ft 
happens  that  projeé^t  j^i*  iwvôr  wpigl^ 
in  any  country  by  unbiafTed  reafon,  the 
pa|fiQ$is  of  i^ttktçoni^ndyiikeeble  their 

judg^€n|:jfaiidhe  who_pijde^  jhiniielf  in 

Be?  "  the 
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the  eftitnation  of  the  piiblici  is  frequent* 
ly  influenced  without  knowing  it  by  fome 
difgraceful  motive.  Genius  undertakes, 
conftancy  only  executes,  overcomes  obfta- 
cles,  and  deprives  fortuné  of  her  caprice, 
and  envy  of  its  forked  tongue.  I  know 
not  what  is  become  of  the  noble  projet 
of  count  O'Reilly  fince  his  retirement 
from  office,  or  whether  it  will  be  num- 
bered among'  the  *  few  which  furvive 
their  authors  ?  -  May  we  hope  that  fome 
generous  citizen  will  be  found  who, 
adopting  -  the  bantling  deferted  in  the 
cradle,  will  generoufly  beftow  on  it  thq; 
cares  of  a  father. 

•  An  account  of  the  commerce  of  Ga- 
diz  would  alone  furnifh  fufficiént  matter 
for  a  confiderable  work,  and  confequent- 
ly  exceed  the  bounds  I  muft  prefcribe  to 
mine.  I  (hall  therefore  add  but  little, 
to  what  I  have  already  faid,  of  the  trade 
of  Spain  in  general.        ? 

An  idea:  may  be  foi^med  of  that  of 
Cadiz,    by    knowing  the   number    of 

•^  veflels 
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vpffdi  which  anifually  enter  and  £stiL 
from  that  port«  This  knowledge  may 
eafily  be  acquired  by  the  lift  printed 
every  week,  as  in  all  the  great  fea*ports 
of  Europe.  In  1776^  nine  hundred  and 
foiCty-nine  fhips  from  difficult  ports 
entered  that  of  Cadiz,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  fix ty- five  were  Frçnth.  la 
1777,  there  entered  nioe  )iun4fl^d  and 
thirty-five  veffels,  two  hundred  and 
ei^ty  of  whicbi  were  belonging  to 
France* 

The  war  which  happened  fopn  after 
flackened  this  activity,  but  the  number 
of  French  fliips  entering  Cadia  appeared 
in  1 7$ 5,  rather  to  have  increafed  than 
diminifhed.  Formerly  no  French  veffel 
from  any  port  more  to  the  north  thaii 
that  of  Cjalais  arrived  at  Cadiz.  Lately 
feveml  have  been  difp^tched  to  Ham- 
burgh and  Amfterdam,  ^nd  refreighted 
for  Cadiz.  To  the  advantages  which 
already  gave  us  fome  right  to  preference, 
we  began  to  add  that  of  navigating  at 
^Inioft  as  little  expence  aS;^t)ie.I^vitchi 

E  e  4  -  but 
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but  it  feemi  we  ûïsXi  not  long  tajof 
t^tit  ^youraUe  drcuinftanc^s. 

The  ports  of  FrAnce  which  htvc  com- 
mercial c^dnexions  with  Cadiz,  are  thofe 
of  MaifeiUes,  Havre,  Rouoi,  Morlaûc, 
Saint  Nklo,  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux,  Nantes 
md  Saint  Valéry.  I  have  named  them 
hi  fueeeffidii  according  to  the  degrees  of 
intercourfe  whidi  they  maintain  widi 
Cadiz  ;  merchandise  is  annually  Tent  Ai- 
ther  from  Marieilies  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  millions  of  French  money  (five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling)  ci 
which  (ilks  and  gold  laces  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles.  The  greatefl  part  of  the 
cargoes  fent  thither  from  Havre  and 
Rouen  confift  of  woollens  ;  and  thc^e 
froiia  Morlaix  and  Saint  Malo,  in  linens  ; 
th«  fales  of  which  ^ill  hereafter  be  di- 
miniihed  by  the  €om^tition  «f  diofe 
from  Sikfia,  finoé,  notwithflanding  our 
remofiibrances,  we  have  for  fome  time 
bee^n  depriyed  of  thé  advantages  wc  14 
thii  refpeâ"^  enjoyed.  Linens  are  alfo 
4  ^tRxspttl  8i«idè  k^  thç  (few  'importa* 
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dons  from  Naiite^.  Fl6ur  and  bacon 
arc  the  principal  comihocJities  Tent  from* 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  the  wool- 
len» of  Amiens  the  chief  contributions 
of  Saint  Valéry. 

The  pécule  who  moft  abound  at  Cadk 
are,  Ârft  die  Iri(h,  and  next  the  Flemings, 
Oenoefe  and  Germans.  The  Engliih  and 
Dutch  are  not  numerous*  There  are 
many  Frenchmen,  but  more  .among  the 
workmen  of  every  kind,  and  retail  deal* 
ers,  than  among  the  merchants.  There 
are,  however,  fevtral  commercial  houfes 
equally  refpe6lable  for  their  unimjpeached 
reputation,  great  capitals,  and  extenfivc 
credit.  In  proof  of  this  aflertion,  it  will 
only  be  neceffary  to  mention  the  names 
of  Le  Coutetdxj  De  Magon^  and  fever^ 
other  diftinguilhed  houfes  which  divide 
tlicir  property  and  fpeculatioiis  bçtw^eèn 
Csuiit  ^nd  their  own  country,  and  of  which 
the  individuals,  after  having  advanfa* 
gèortfl^  Puffed  feveral  years  at  Cadiz,  re- 
-tttrA  t9'èiijoy;îû  the  boTom  of  their  fami- 
lies,'aii  àffluçngeihey  have  fo  well  earned. 

This 
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This  fpecies  of  colonifts  is  truly  valu- 
able^ and  cannot  be  attached  by  too  many- 
ties  to  the  mother  country,  which  they 
<]oubIy  enrich .  by  fevouring  the  ûde  of 
her  productions,  and  returning  to  her 
loaded  with  the  fruits  of  their  nfeful 
induftiy.  They  form  at  Cadiz  a  focicty 
which  has  its  funds,  alTemblies  and  pri- 
vileges, but  to  which  the  ^>ani{h  go- 
vernment h^  lately,  from  à  jealoufy 
perhaps  excufable,  created  many  diffi- 
culties. 

The  French  are  not  the  only  objefts 
of  this  fufpicious  conduét,  nor  is  it 
confined  to  Cadiz.  AJl  foreigners  who 
are  eftqbliftied  at  Cadiz  and  in  other 
commercial  places  of  Spain,  ought  to 
enjoy  particular  privileges,  which  date 
from  the  period  whçn  the  paifive  date 
of  Spai^  relative  to  commerce,  made  it 
neceflary  to  purchafe  by  facrifices  the 
aid  of  their  capitals  and  induftry  ;  but 
fmce  the  kingdom  is  awakened  from  its 
ftupor,  and  that  each  .citizen,  knowing 
his  perfonal  refources,  fays  to.  hinifçlf 

*  with 
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with  a  fatisfaftion  which  fuccfefs  already 
juftifies,  ed  to  anche  fon  pïttore^y  he  feels 
the  yoke  Spain   impofed  oh  herfelf  ia 
lefs  happy  times  ;  and  the  agents  of  go- 
vernment, fure  of  a  tacit  approbation,* 
employ,  to  fhake  it  off,  fuch  mçans  as 
the  rights  of  perfons  do  not  quite  ap- 
f)rove  of,  and  againft  which  foreign  mer- 
chants make  complaints,  fometimes  ex- 
aggerated; thefc  means  will  in  the  end 
be  fan6tified  by  continued  infractions  on 
one  fide,   and  forced  condefcenfion  on 
the  other,  by  which  treaties  will  fall 
into  difufe  without  ever  being  formerly 
abolifhed.'  For  it  is  upon  tieaties  that  the 
privileges  of  foreign  merchants  eftablifhed 
in  Spain  are  founded.    The  moft  ancient 
treaty  is  that  concluded  with  the  Hans 
Towns,  and  which  ferved  as  a  model  to 
thofe    with    the   Englifti,    Dutch    and 
French.     The  French,  in  general,  more 
"  reftlefs  and  exaéïing  than  other  natrons, 
whofc  aftivity  and  fuccefs  fooner  awaken 


*  The   exclamation   of  Corrcgio— **  And   1    too 
aiti  a  painter.*'  •     • 

jca- 
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jealoufy,  in  whom  the  power  of  ufîng 
is  fo  near  to  abufe,  who  know  not  how 
to  flatter  the  weaknefs  of  thole  with 
whom  they  are  comiei5led,  are  more  ex« 
pofed  to  that  kind  of  fecret  perfecutioii 
which  foreign  coannerce  experiences 
from  the  Spanifti  government.  Their 
griefs  become  accumulated  ;  their  cepre** 
fentations  ^re  eluded  by  excufe  or  totally 
difregarded,  and  reparation  is  very  raie 
or  unfatisfa6tory»  As  ii;L  fociety  men 
perferve  their  ill-l^umour  and  rigorous 
praceedings  for  their  bed  friends»  whilft 
their  attention  is  beftowed  uponindif- 
fei:ent  perfons»  becaufe  from  the  former 
they  have  nothing  more  to  ffâny  and 
they  may  lofe  by  the  latter;  fo  the  Spa-, 
niards  ufe,  with  refpeâ  to  their  allies» 
,a  feverity  which  they  know  how  to 
;fo£te^  to  thofe  with  whom  they  are  not 
fo  neajrly  conneéled.  The  national  cha- 
raâer  may  alfo  account  for  this  dif- 
ference. The  mofl:  intimate  connexions 
between  courts  are  not  fufficient  to  ce- 
ment national  friendfhip;  and  thole 
which  policy  would  unite  are  frequently 

fepa- 
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ibparateà  bjr  Nature.  There  «re  people 
wlifife.  lUanners  are  leis  contrafted  to 
thofe  of  the  Spatliards  than  ours  ;  acui 
thefe^  ihTpite  of  treaties,  and  ^c^latians 
will  ever  have  the  preferpncé. 

This^  h  the  text  I  freqtteitfly  heard 
coimnënted  upon  n^hilft  I  was  in  Spain» 
and  efpecially  at  Cadiz.  I  only  relate 
the  faét,  without  <Mrnamenting^  or  rather 
clisfiguring  it,  by  the  colours  of  refent^ 
ment.  I  am  almeft  arrived  at  the  end 
of  my  work:,  and  am  determined  to  finifli 
with  that  fpirit  of  conciliation  which 
induced  me  to  take  up  my  pen.  Let 
us  hcfpc  that  laiting  connexions,  are* 
ciproctty  of  generous  communication> 
and  particularly  the  confideration  of  in* 
tereft,-  the  firft  fpring  in  politics  ^s  well 
as  fociety,  will  conciliate  and  unite  thç 
charaâers  of  two  nations  which  are  fy 
intimately  conneâ^ed  with  each  other» 
and  moderate  the  reciprocal  grievances 
pf  which  I  have  juft  given  a  flight  iketch* 


It 
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It  appearfi^  however^  thart  fitôcom- 
merce  of  the. French,  as  wdl  as: that 
of  other  foreigners  at  Cadiz,  approached 
its  declinet    As  a  proof  of  this,  I  might 
mention     feveral     bankruptcies     from 
misfortune,  the  withdrawing  of  feveral 
merchants,  the  diicauragement  of  mofl: 
of  them,  and  the  recent  diaiinution  of 
the  number  of  French  veffeis  trading  to 
Cadiz.    This  revolution  was  not  wholly 
produced  by  the  caufes  I  have  juft  in- 
dicated ;  it  is  alfb  the  confequence  of  the 
extenfion  of  the  commerce  of  the  Spanifli 
Indies  to    feveral  other  ports  of  the 
kingdom    of    Spain,'   of    the    aélivity 
of    the    Spanifli    merchants,     excited 
by  the  wife  meafures  of  government, 
and   of  the  recent    part   which   fome 
of  the  colonies  have  taken  in  a  com- 
merce in  which  they    had  for  a  loi^ 
time  been  but  paflive  inftruments.  Such 
is  the  frfte  of  nations.     The  profperity 
of  one  almoft  conftantly  enfeebles  ano- 
ther.    The  beft  of  all  worlds  would  be 
that  in  which  national  fuccefles  were  fo 
balanced  that  war,  the  human  paffions 

and 
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.^d  revobitH)BS  iù  empires,  could  not 
.derange  the  equilibrium.  The  world 
which  we  inhabit  feems  in  this  rèfpeâ; 
effentially  different. 

The  occupations  which  commerce 
offers  to  thofe  who  mhabit  Cadiz  leave 
but  few  hands  to  induftry.  There  are» 
however,  about  twenty  ribbon  looms 
and  tnachines  for  knotting  Hlk,  none  of 
which  are  much  employed,  and  yet  ap- 
pear to  have  a  confiderable  fale  for  their 
produce.  There  are  feveral  manufac- 
turers at  Cadiz,  whofe  chief  employ- 
ment is  to  apply  their  marks  to  the 
embroidered  ftockings  they  receive  from 
Nîmes,  and  which,  having  undergone 
.thife  ceremony,  are  (hipped  for  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  where  all  foreign  ftock- 
ings are  prohibited.  Induftry  makes 
iQine  efforts  in  the  cities  near  Cadiz. 
There  are  at  Port  Saint  Mary,  the  Ifle 
of  Leon*,  and  at  Xeres  linen  manuafac- 
tures  which  are  in  a  flouri(hing  fta'te. 
No.  linens  but  thefe  and  thofe  of  Cata- 
lonia can  be  (hipped  for  the  Indies  ;  but 

to 
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to  judge  ho^  h(  «Ite  lâNT  U'  dadedr  it 
wilt  be  fufficieât  eo  compaié  the  quail^ 
«ifjrexportedwieh  tbiafitficrtaaiitifaaurers 
can  fumifh.    Cadiz  is  the  real  féat  of 
fraud  ;  and  this  will  continually  be  the 
ckfè  ^vhèreteJ?  ftfolHfeîÉfon»  à*e  mime- 
'roas,  letnftatioés  to  el'uéte  théni  fre-- 
<J«erit,«nd  théprofitèc6nfid«#aWeé«toagh 
to  be  divkkd  with  théfé  who,'  having 
hut  a  âxkleiraté  falary  ttt  ^>feve&t  fmug- 
glîng,  find  '  tl!t«r  acéôiMt-  fil  fe^ourhg 
ité    Thh  is  chiefly  éjtei-éifëd  upoQ  pt- 
aftres,  to^ei^ide  the  duty  of  four  per  cent 
to  whleh  th^r  exportation  is  fubje^t; 
and  the  imugglers  find  the  officers  àiudl 
mere  difpofed  to  cohvey  them  on  boanl 
than  to  tx>ù0:^t%  them.     This    abiife 
was  carried  to  the  h^heft  degree  when 
I  was  a£  Cadizt    The  zeal  of  the  new 
miniftef  of  finances  became  warm  ;    a 
commiffion  of  magiftrates  was  Aiddenly 
fent  to  Madrid  to  examine  into  it,  and 
jH-oceed  againft   thé  authors.    The  ex- 
amination was  coiiduéted  with  all  tb« 
ijnpartiality  of  juftice.    The  fratiid  and 
peculation  of  the  oarers  of  the  reventie 

were 
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m^ére  proved  and  puniflied.  The  cuftoiri- 
houfe  of  Cadiz  underwent  a  total  refor- 
mation ;  to  treacherous  and  corrupt  agents 
Were  fxlbftituted  héros  of  integrity.    Every 
thing  was  to  be  reftdred  to  order  ;  fmug- 
gling  was  to  eiipite  undet  the  ftroke  of 
authority  and  the  eyes  of  vigilahce  ;  but: 
thêfe  flattering  expéélatidns  proved  de- 
ceitful.   Smuggling  is  a  plant  fad  rooted 
in  the  foil  wherein  it  is  naturalized  ;  in 
Vain  is  it-plucked  from  the  ground  ;  roots' 
which     have    eféapèd    the    vindiftive 
hand  of  juftice   foon  flioot   forth  new' 
flickers.    Thoffe  Who  follow  fmuggling^ 
like  the  rabbits  of  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault,  retire  and  conceal  themfelves  in 
the  critical  moment.     As  foon  as  that  is 
paft  prefuitaptuôus  audacity  returns  to  itsi 
old  habits,  and  intereft  renews  its  claimis. 
Wherever  this  is  as  powerful  as  at  Ca- 
dizj  confcience  is  filent;  and  the  heros 
of  integrity^  encouraged  by  the  hope  of 
impunity,  and  excufed  by  example,  foon 
become  as  relaxed  in  their  principles  ^s 
their  predeceflcn's.     Authority  fuppofes 
it  has  formed  virtuous  men,  When  it  has 
Vol.  1L  F  f  only 
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only  facrificed  viftims,  which  arc  firft 
pitied  and  afterwards  imitated. 

But  to  return  to  the  induftry  of  Cadiz 
and  the  environs.    At  Port  Saint  Mary 
there  is  a  wax  refinery,  through  which 
all  the  wax  fent  to  America  muft  pafs  ; 
it  is,  however,  fo   badly    purified  and 
whitened    there,    that  the    merchants, 
prcffed  to  fhip  that  which  they  receire 
from  the  north,  chearfully  pay  to  the 
officers  of  the  refinery   the   two  du- 
cats at  which  each  quintal  whitened 
in  it  is  taxed,  and  fend  it  in  the  fame 
ftate  in  which  it  was  received  there. 

I,  muft  remark  upon  this  occa/îoii| 
that  the  Spaniards  of  the  Havannah 
were,  a  few  years  ago,  upon  the  point 
of  gathering  wax  enough  for  the  whole 
coniumptioh  of  Spanifh  America.  They 
owed  this  new  production  to  a  fingular 
circumftance,  and  have  lately  loft  it  by 
another  not  left  extraordinary.  When 
Florida  was  ceded  to  the  Englifh,  in 
1763,  fome  Spanifh  colonifts  flying  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  conquerors,  and  carrying  with 
them  their  treafures  and  their  induftry, 
had  retired  to  the  iftand  of  Cuba,  and 
taken  with  them  bee-hives,  the  bees  of 
which  had  conliderably  increafed  ai>d 
gave  excellent  wax;  they  were  accuf- 
toméd  to  the  climate  and  feemed  to  be 
iettled  in  the  ifland  ;  but  they  found  in 
Cuba  other  perfecutors.  The  colonifts 
of  the  Havannah,  alarmed  by  the  inju«. 
ries  they  did  to  their  fugar  plantations, 
lighted  up  fires  to  drive  them  off.  Thisr 
remedy  fucceeded  fo  well  that  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  forfaken  by  the  bees,  has  difap« 
pointed  the  hopes  all  Spaniih  America 
had  from  it,  and  the  colonies  are  again 
obliged  to  depend  on  Poland  and  Bar- 
bary  for  their  fupply  of  wax.  The  rage 
of  conqueft  would  certainly  not  long 
continue  could  the  riches  of  the  foil 
always  thus  efcape  through  the  air  frcH^ 
the  avarice  of  the  conquerors  ? 

The  manufacture  of  fait  is  the  mod: 
interefting  branch  of  induftry  in  the  en- 
virons of  Cadiz.    The  falt-pits  encom- 

F  f  a  pafs 
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pafs  a  great  part  of  the  Bay  from  the 
Puntal  to  Port  Saint  Mary.  I  acquired 
fome  accurate  information  relative  to  the 
manner  of  working  them  ;  which  may- 
be compared  to  the  mode  adopted  in 
our  falt-marfties. 

In  the  firft  place,  fea  water  is  intro* 
duced,  by  means  of  a  little  fluice»  into  a 
large  kind  of  bafon,  cut  into  wide  canals 
of  equal  depth.  The  water  remains 
there  a  certain  time,  during  which,  its 
lighteft  parts  evaporate  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  From  this  firft  refervoir  it 
runs  into  other  canals  not  quite  fo  deep, 
where  the  fame  caufe  produces  the  fame 
cfFeft,  volatilizing  the  lighter  parts.  The 
corrofive  quality  of  the  water  which  re- 
mains after  this  fécond  operation  is  fo 
increafed,  that  the  workmen  can  no 
longer  remain  with  their  feet  uncovered 
without  burning  them  as  with  aqua 
fortis.  The  water,  thus  changed,  is  let 
into  a  loftg  and  narrow  canal,  which 
runs  by  the  fide  of  a  fquare  fpace,  di- 
vided into   quadrangular  compartments, 

the 
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the  inner  of  which  is  lower  than  thofe 
at  the  edges.  From  this  canaU  where 
the  water,  paffing  through  a  third  ope- 
ration, becomes  dill  more  corrofive^  it  is 
thrown  with  fcoops  into  the  fmali  baibns 
where  it  receives  the  laft  heatmg,  while 
the  workmen  continually  ftir  it  with 
long  rakes.  The  fediment  it  depofes  be- 
copses  as  hard  as  (lone,  and  the  work- 
ijaeii  are  conftantly  employed  in  detach- 
i|ig,  taking  it  out,  and  pounding  it. 
This  continual  agitation  produces  upon 
the  fvirface  a  white  fcum,  that  is-  care- 
fully taken  off,  and  which  produces  a 
much  whiter,  but  a  weaker,  fait  than 
the  fediment.  The  reft  is  laid  in  great 
heaps  in  the  open  air.  The  neceffary 
quantity  for  the  king's  fait  magazines  is 
taken  from  thçfe  he^ps,  and  p^id  for  at 
the.  rate  of  two  piaftres  the  laft  of  two 
hogfhe^ds  ;  but  it  is  fold  again  ^t  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  piaftres  to  ipdividuals, 
excepting  fiftiermen  who  have  it  cheaper. 
The  fait  manufa6turers  fell  what  re- 
mains to  them,  after  furnilhing  the  king's 
gnagazines,  mQre  or  lefs  dear  accordipç 

Ffj  to 
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to  circumftances  ;  and  as  the  rains  <^  tiie 
autumn  threaten  them  with  confidera* 
bie  wade,  they  lofe  no  time  ia  felling  ; 
and,  far  from  giWag  the  law  to  pur* 
chafersp  they  f(^icit  orders  from  perfons 
who  buy  for  exportation*  The  naidona 
which  carry  it  are  Sweden,  Denmark» 
Holland,  England,  and  particularly  Por- 
tugal, until  lately,  when  the  fear  of  the 
Algerine  corfairs  difcredited  their  flag. 
The  cargoes  (hipped  by  the  Portuguefe 
are  moftly  fent  to  the  coafts  of  Galicia 
and  Afturia,  where  this  cemmodity  is 
wanted,  and  which  they  have  long  had 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  fumifhing  with 
their  own  fait,  The  (ifhermen  from 
Saint  Malo,  Dieppe  and  Granville  fome-» 
times  go  to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  to  take  in 
cargoes  of  fait  for  Newfoundland  ;  and» 
when  the  falt-pits  of  France  fail,  the 
French  take  large  quantities  of  it  for 
home  confumption^       ^ 

Every  individual  who  wifhes  to  efta* 
blifli  one  of  thefe  artificial  falt-pits  upon 
ground  of  his  own  is  at  liberty  to  do  it. 
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He  may  fell  the  produce  to  foreigners, 
but  not  to  his  countrymen,  fait  being 
m  Spain,  as  in  France,  exclufively  fold 
for  the  king's  account.  Giiards  arc 
placed  round  the  heaps  of  fait,  which 
at  a  diftance  appear  like  (o  many  white 
houfes  about  the  Bay  ;  but  the  guards 
do  not  always  fecure  them  from  thieves 
and  fmugglers. 

Cadiz  contains  but  few  remarkable 
edifices  or  monuments  of  the  arts.  The 
cultivation  of  thefe  fuppofes  two  clafTes 
of  indolent  people,  which  are  never  nu* 
merous  in  commercial  and  manufaétur- 
ing  cities;  the  clafs  of  profefTors  and 
that  of  amateurs.  Arts  profper  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  connoifleurs 
who  encourage  and  fupport  them.  The 
ca*thedral  of  Cadiz  was  begun  in  i72o# 
Whenever  it  is  finifhed  it  will  be  but  a 
heavy  mafs,  defedlivc  in  many  refpeéts. 
The  grotefque  mouldings  of  the  Gothic 
architecture  are  joined  to  the  fimplc  tafte 
of  the  ancient  orders;  however,  fome 
of  the  interior  parts  are  beautiful.    The 

F  f  4  eight 
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eight  columns  of  the  choir  are  of  Tor*? 
tofian  marble  of  the  firft  quality  ;  thc^ 
of  the  nave,  although  a  little  heavy,  are 
beautiful  in  their  proportions.  Their 
capitals,  vafes,  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
cupolas^  are  ej^ceUently  fculptured. 

Until  the  new  cathedral  is  finifhedU 
jdivine  fervice  is  performed  in  the  old 
one,  in  which  I  remarked  feveral  little 
paintings  in  the  Flemifti  ftyle,  and  in  a 
good  tafte.  There  are  a  few  much  more 
valuable  in  the  church  of  the  capuchins. 
They  are  the  mafter-pieces  of  Murillo  ; 
among  them  is  an  Ecce  homo^  in  which 
the  foft  touch  of  that  artift  feemed  tq 
me  to  be  united  with  the  noble  fubli- 
mity  which  Guido  knew  fo  well  hpw  %q 
give  tq  his  figures. 

Âmçng  other  edifices  deferving  attenr 
tion  are  the  cuftom-houfe,  a  new  and 
fpacious  building,  and  the  theatre,  which 
is  finifhed  with  tafte  and  on  *n  excellent 

ft  • 

plan. 
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-  Cadiz  is  furrounded  with  walls^  which 
jçontribute  more  to  its  embeliifhment 
than  to  its  defence.  The  fortifications 
on  the  fide  of  the  land  gate  are  in  a  to«^ 
lerable  good  condition.  It  is  the  only 
place  whi^re  the  city  can  be  attacked  by 
land.  Fort  Saint  Catharine,  to  the 
north-eaft,  would  not  obftruél  the.  en- 
trance into  the  gre^t  Bay;  nor  would 
^«'ort  Saint  Sebaflian,  which  is  rather 
more  to  the  weft,  be  of  greater  fervice 
in  its  defence.  It  communicates  with 
the  city  by  an  pijeven  fandy  fliore  co- 
vered at  high  water  ;  the  iightrhoufe 
which  4ireâ:s  mariners  when  they  en-? 
ter  the  port,  is  placed  upon  the  tower 
of  this  fort, 

yhc  paflage  from  the  great  Bay  to  the 
road  of  the  Puntal,  iç  much  better  de- 
fended .by  two  forts,  one  that  of  the 
Puntal^  the  other  that  of  Matagordo, 
placed  oppofite  each  other,  where  the 
Bay  becomes  narrower. 

I  crofTe^ 
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I  crofTed  this  kind  of  fticight»  and^ 
qmtling  Cadiz  with  the  regret  every  per* 
fan  who  has  palTed  fome  time  in  that 
dty  muft  fed  on  the  fame  occafioDi  I  em- 
barked for  Chxclana  with  fome  merchants 
who  had  treated  me  with  the  greateft 
civility.  I  there  experienced,  for  the  fe* 
cond  time  in  Spain ,  that  it  is  from  this 
dafs  of  men,  all  things  equal  in  other 
refpeâs»  that  the  foeft  reception  is  to  be 
expe£ted.  £afy  circumftances,  multipli* 
city  of  connexions,  and  perhaps  the 
neceffity  felt  at  every  moment  of  culti* 
vating  or  augmenting  them  (for  what 
virtue  is  it  that  interefl  does  not  adulte- 
rate by  its  impure  alloy  ?)  feem  to  have 
bellowed  on  this  clafs  of  men  more  than 
any  other  thofe  precious  focial  qualities, 
affiibility  and  obliging  manners.  Thefc 
I  met  with,  to  the  greateft  degree,  from 
the  foreign  and  Spanifh  merchants,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  French. 

f  The  French  conful,  M.  de  Mongelas, 
was  not  then  at  Cadiz  :  I  was  forry  for 
it  ;  and  ftill  more  fo  to  obferve,  that  he 

was 
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was  heavily  cenfured.  I  had  found  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  wkti 
his  excellent  qualitieSi  and  fiiould  hare 
imagined  that  thefe^  added  to  t^  afrri- 
fiblenefs  of  hk  kdy,  "vrould  bave  miti* 
gated  the  rigour  of  the  perfons  who 
feemed  to  think  moft  harfhly  of  him. 
In  his  abfence  I  was  received  by  M*  Poi* 
rel,  the  vlce-conful  ;  and  I  can  never  fuffi- 
ciently  acknowledge  the  attention  I  re- 
ceived from  him^  and  all  with  whom  he 
was  ccmneâed.  In  general,  there  are 
few  cities  fo  agreeable  as  Cadiz,  even  to 
thofe  frivolous  and  contemptuous  per- 
fons  of  the  French  nation,  who  believe 
that  once  out  of  their  country  they  can 
only  vegetate.  The  agreeable  and  ami- 
able qualities  of  the  fair  fex  renders  a 
refidence  at  Cadix  delightful  ;  the  ladies 
poflefs,  to  a  very  uncommcm  degree»  thé 
pleafing  exterior  of  the  Andaluiians» 
modified  by  the  fociety  of  ftrangers,  who 
are  there  found  in  great  numbers,  and 
by  that  general  deiire  to  pleafe,  which  the 
refinements  of  fociety  and  aconcourfe 
pf  admirers  sjiaintaui  in.  continual  ac- 
tivity. 
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tîvîty.  They,  however,  feldom  arc  be- 
trayed into  thofe  imi^oralities  which 
their  charmst  the  perpetual  adulatioa 
to  which  they  are  expofed,  and  the  îaûu^ 
ence  of  climate  might  perhaps  excufe 
more  here  than  in  other  countries.  1  re« 
marked  feveral  young  and  hajidfome  wo« 
men  entirely  occupied  in  houfehold  careç 
and  the  education  of  their  children^ 

Pleafures  are  not  much  varied  at 
Cadiz.  During  fome  years  there  was  a 
French  comedy,  which  a  repreheniible 
adminidration  fupprefTed  in  1778.  The 
only  theatre  at  prefent  is  the. national 
one,  which  rivals  thofe  of  the  capital, 
and  fometimes  is  enriched  by  their  loiles. 
The  iituation  of  the  city,  which  is  but 
of  a  middling  extent  for  a  population  of 
eighty  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  which 
the  fea  almoft  furrounds,  renders  the 
pleafures  of  public  walks  but  very  few. 
At  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  land 
gate,  fterility  again  appears,  and  conti- 
nues for  feveral  leagues  round»  if  a  few 
kitchen  gardens  and  fome  orchards  in 

th€ 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  ifle  of  Leon» 
where  waterings  fupply  the  want  of 
moifture  in  the  fandy  drynefs  of  the  foil, 
be  excepted.  The  buU-fights  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  hotteft  months  of  the  year- 
Cadiz  is  ftill  one  of  the  few  cities  in 
Spain  whence  they  have  not  been  ba- 
i\i{hed,  and  it  is  ngt  that  in  which  the 
people  are  leaft  delighted  with  them. 

The  diftance  horn  Cadiz  to  Chiclana 
is  four  leagues  :  a  favourable  wind  with 
the  tide  carried  us  over  in  two  hours. 
Leaving  the  ifle  of  Leon  to  the  right,  and 
the  Carraque  to  the  left,  we  pafled  the 
bridge  of  Suaço,  an  ancient  monument 
of  the  Romans,  that  joins  the  ifland  on 
which  Cadiz  (lands  on  the  north  fide, 
and  the  ifle  of  Leon  on  the  fouth-eafl:, 
to  the  Continent.  Under  the  arches  of 
this  bridge  the  Bay  becomes  fo  narrow 
that,  after  paffing  them,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  wide  canal,  which  foon  af- 
terwards feparates  into  different  branches* 
One  of  thefe  leads  to  Chiclana,  which  is 
l^uilt  on  the  right  bank,  commanded  by 

feveral 
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feveral  eminences,  and  particuiarly  by 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Mooriih  caftle.  This 
branch  of  the  canal  is  afibâed  by  the 
tide,  fo  that  fometimes  there  i^  fufficient 
water  to  cary  large  barks,  and  at  others 
it  is  fordable. 

Chiclana  is  a  handfome  village,  where 
feveral  merchants  of  Cadix  havexountry- 
houfes.  They  have  embellifhed  and 
furrounded  them  with  that  verdure  of 
which  they  are  deprived  in  their  chief 
reiidences.  They  frequently  retire  to 
them  for  relaxation  from  bufinefs  ;  but 
Chiclana  is  particularly  agreeable  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn.  The  citizens  of 
Cadiz  carry  thither,  and  enjoy  for  a  time, 
all  the  luxuries  of  Cadiz  ;  dinners.  fup« 
pers,  balls,  concerts,  all  the  difplay  of  opu- 
lence, and  every  ornament  of  the  toilette  ; 
it  is,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  a  theatre  opened 
by  luxury  and  tafiie,  in  which  the  polite 
and  amiable  difplay  their  charms,  fmooth 
the  brows  of  the  calculators  who  ac* 
company  them,  and  generouily  beftow-* 
ing  unnumbered  pleafures  obUj^  them 

to 
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to  cenfefs  Ûat  there  are  thiags  more 
precious  than  gold. 

t 

I  went  to  the  eminences  which  com» 
mand  this  little  valley  of  Tempe^  whence 
we  furve;  the  moft  extenfive  and  varied 
horizon.  We  fee  ia  one  view  the  ifle  of 
Leon,  Cadiz»  the  Bay»  all  the  [daces  hy 
which  it  ia  fnrrounded,  and  the  fea  be- 
yond it*  The  eye  follows  the  courfe  o£ 
the  river  Santi  Petri  till  it  falls  into  the 
fea.  Turning  to  the  eaft  we  perceive 
Medina  Sidonia»  whence  comes  the  wind 
fo  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz» 
becaufe  it  feems»  by  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence  upon  many  of  the  people»  to  blow 
into  that  city  both  crimes  and  diforders. 
From  the  fame  point  of  view  we  embrace 
the  vaft  plains  of  the  fbuth  part  of  An* 
dalufia»  which  I  had  to  pafs  in  my  way 
to  Algeiiras  and  Gibraltar* 

Algefiras  is  fourteen  leagues'  from 
Chiclana.  I  performed  the  joumey  on 
the  fame  horfe  in  one  hot  day  of  fum«^ 
mer»  crofling  the  mofl;  deiert  country 

that 
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that  can  be  found  amongft  thofe  which 
are  not  quite  uncultivated.  Indeed  t 
crofTed  plains,  to  avoid  circuits,  which 
would  have  led  me  through  fome  vil- 
lages. But  will  it  be  credited  that  in  all 
this  ro^,  except  Vejcr  on  the  right  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and  Medina  Sido- 
nia  on  the  left  ftill  farthef  ofF,  I  faw  na 
other  human  habitations  than  four  or 
five  groupes  of  miferable  cabins,  called 
Cortijosj  in  which  labourers  lodge  a  part 
of  the  year.  This  is  the  inconvenience 
of  great  pofleffions,  of  which  the  anci- 
ents, if  we  believe  Plutarch  and  Pliny, 
were  well  aware,  and  on  the  fubjeél  of 
which  modern  politicians  have  endea* 
voured  to  miflead  us  by  prefenting  us  the 
exception. for  the  rule.  A  more  modern 
author  fays  that,  "  Conquerors  always 
••  have  found  very  feeble  refiftance  in 
**  countries  divided  into  great  poflef- 
**  fions.'*  It  appears  that  the  fouth 
part  of  Andalufia  will  not  be  long  a  prey 
to  them;  but  in  the  mean  while,  twa: 
Bourges,  idlenefs  and  famine,  pollute, 
by  their  prefence,  a  tra6t  of  countpy, 

which 
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V 

irhkh  nature  had  prixlaeed  in  «  moment 
c£  beneficence.  It  Will  A:arcely  be  be- 
lieved that  I  vis  nearly  tranting  bread 
in  croffing  this  province,  I  had  negleétèd 
to  ^provide  roytelf  with  it  at  Chiclani^ 
But  I  fortunateij  met  in  the  iWlds  fomâ 
civil  reapers,  who  permitted  me  to  take 
haUF  their  nrovifi^ns* 


For  ten  leagues  I  Cx:otkd  the  duchy  o^ 
Medina-Sidonia  which,  m  this  diltriâ:^ 
confiiift  of  corn  fields  and  paitures.  In 
no  pait  of  them  was  a  vellige  of  an  bus- 
man habitation.  Not  an  orchard,  kit- 
chen garden,  ditch  nor  tile.  The  great 
proprietor  feems  to  reign  there  like  the 
lion  in  the  fbrefts,  by  driving  away  by 
his  roarings  thofe  by  whom  h^  might 
otherwife  foe  approached;  and  both 
there6ore  alike  reign  'over  deferts.  In* 
(lead  of  men  and  women  ^  I  'met  with 
feveti  or  eight  great  herds  of  homed 
cattle  and  fome  troops  of  mares.  On 
(being  them  free  from  the  yoke  and  bri-^ 
dle^  wandering  over  an  immenfe  region 
unbounded  to  the  eye  by  enclofure  or 

Vol*  il  G  g  barrier 
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barrier,  we  are  ready  to  imagine  ourfelves 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  when  ani- 
mals in  a  ftate  of  independence,  divided 
with  man  the  dominion  of  the  earth, 
found  every  where  their  own  property, 
and  were  not  that  of  any  perfon« 

All  Andalufîa,  however,  muft  not  be 
judged  of  by  this  diflriét  ;  it  appears  not 
fo  much  a  defert  except  in  parts  wholly 
fet  apart  to  corn  and  paftun^e.  It  has 
been  divided  into  great  poflfeffions  as 
far- back  as  the  conquefl:  of  it  by  the 
Moors.  The  principal  Caftilian  noble- 
man, who  then  accompanied  the  con- 
quering kings,  obtained  enormous  in- 
heritances in  perpetuity,  according  to  the 
fatal  cuftom  introduced  into  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  monarchy.  The  extinâion 
of  males  in  the  great  families  has  en- 
creafed  the  inconvenience.  Rich  heir- 
eifes  carry  with  them  their  opulent  por- 
tions into  families  not  lefs  opulent, 
fo  that  this  abfurd  law  of  fucceflion  is, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion»  a  vaft  ton- 
tine which  fooner  or  later  will  make  the 

greateft 
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greateft  part  of  Spain  the  inheritaiice  of 
the  few  families  which  fhail  furvive  the 
reft.  How  can  one  individual  manage 
fuch  eftates  ?  Thefe  proprietors,  there- 
fore, farm  them  out  to  different  perfons, 
but  this  for'  three  years  only,  or  five  at 
moft  ;  too  Ihort  a  term  to  permit  the 
former  to  undertake  the  clearing  of 
lands  or  any  confiderable  improvement. 
Another  circumftance  concurs  with  thefe 
deftru6live  cuftoms  to  prevent  agricul- 
ture flouriftiing  in  Andalufia.  The  land 
is  divided  into  three  portions;  one  is 
cultivated,  another  remains  fallow, 
and  the  third  is  fet  apart  to  feed  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  farmer,  and 
which  he  augments  as  much  as  poflible, 
to  reap  what  advantage  he  can  from  his 
fhort'  leafe*  This  is  what  gives  an  ap- 
pearance of  depopulation  tovaft  diftriâs 
f ufceptible  of  rich  cultivation.  The  firft 
improvement  to  be  made  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  Andalufia,  would  therefore  be 
to  grant  longer  leafes.  The  example 
of  Catalonia^  Navarre,  Galicia,  and  the 
Afturias  {hoyld  ferve  as  a  leflbn.    There 
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the  lodes  are  for  a  coofiderable  number 
of  yeat»,  and  cannot  be  broken  bj  the 
caprice  '  tiE  the  proprietors  :  every  kind 
of  cultivation  b  in  a  âonrifliiiig  ftate  ; 
each  farmer  creates  himfelf  a  little  e£bi- 
blifliment,  keeps  cattle,  and  has  ronnd 
his  habitation  an  orchard  and  kitchen 
garden  ;  and  while  he  pit)cures  himfelf 
conveniences;  improves  and  fertilifes  the 
land  which  he  is  fure  to  hold  for  a  long 
time,  as  well  as  to  be  fucceeded  in  his 
farm  by  his  children.    What  a  contract 
between  this  ftate  of  things,  and  that  I 
had  before  my  eyes  for  ten  leagues  after 
leaving  Chiclana  ! 

At  the  end  of  thefe  ten  leagues  the 
road  lay  through  a  wood,  and  afterwards 
acrofs  an  enormous  chain  of  high  moun* 
tains,  which  become  not  lower  before 
they  reach  the  weftern  part  of  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar:  The  four  laft  leagues  aie 
exceffivcly  fatiguing,  and  even  dangerous 
in  fome  places.  However,  the  traveller  is 
well  rewarded  for  his  pains  when,  from 
the  fummit  of  the  mountains,  a  league  and 
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{(  half  from  the  bay,  he  perceives  the 
famous  rock  of  Gibraltar  rifing  from  the 
bofom  of  the  waves  like  the  genius  of  the 
ftormy  Cape,  which  furniftied  to  Ca- 
moens  one  of  the  fined  epifpdes  in  his 
Luiiad.  Prom  this  point,  the  eye  com- 
mands the  foitrefs,  the  outlines  of  which 
appeared  to  me  pcrfeélly  well  defined  in 
fhe  ferene  horizon.  The  rock  prefents 
the  form  of  an  immenfe  Catafalco  feen 
on  one  fide  ;  at  one  view  the  eye  em- 
braces the  town  of  Algefiras,  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Bay,  two  little  rivers  which 
feu  into  it,  the  town  of  Saint  Roche, 
placed  upon  an  eminence,  the  flope 
Vhich  from  this  town  leads  to  the  lines, 
and  the  tongue  of  flat  and  narrow  land, 
that  feparates  them  from  Gibraltar  ;  and 
fit  a  diftance  to  the  right,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  horizon,  we  imagine,  rather 
than  difcoyer,  the  çoaf^  of  Africa. 

Algefiras,  the  boundary  of  my  long 
tf^y's  journey,  is  a  town  agreeably  fituated 
on  a  gentle  flope  clofe  by  the  fea  fide. 
A  V^y  little  river  fthe  MielJ  which  rifçs 
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in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  walhes 
the  right  fide  of  Algefiras,  and  gently 
runs  on  into  the  fea;  upon  its  right  hank 
is  a  little  dock  yard,  the  dimenfions  of 
which,  although  proportioned  to  the  bed 
of  the  river,  are  fufficient  for  the  building 
of  barks.    It  was  made  ufe  of  for  the 
conftruélion  of  fome  of  the  gun-boats 
which  made  fo  poor  a  figure  ^t  the  liege 
of  Gibraltar.    At  the  tinpc;  of  the  freflies, 
this  river,  or  rather .  rivulet,  has  water 
enough  to  float  the  little  vefTels  to  the 
fea,  which  is  diftant  but  a  few  paces. 
Near  this  place  arc  the  ruins  of  the  old 
citadel  of  Algefiras,  whence  tl>e  Moors 
ftill  defended  themfelves  for  fome  time 
after  their  city  was  taken.    This  filled 
the  fame  ground  as  the-  modéra  town 
of  the  fame  name.    Algefiras,  as  well  as 
Saint  Roche,  was  peopled  at  the  bèjgin- 
ning  of  the  prefent  century  with  Spa- 
niards from  Gibraltar,  who  would  not 
live  under  the  dominion  of  the  Englifii. 
In  order  to  draw  thither  the  refugees, 
the  privileges  Algefiras  now  enjoys  were 
granted»    The  Spaniards  arc  feparatçd 

from 
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irom  their  old  country  by  two  leagues 
of  fea,  in  which,  diiring  the  late  war, 
feveral  of  them  found  their  tombs,  while 
endeavouring  the  conquefl:  of  the  native 
place  of  their  forefathers. 

^  The  little  ifla^nd  of  Palomas,  called  alfo 
the  Green  Ifland,  is  within.. a  mufket 
ihot  of  Algeûras  :  it  has  a  fort  in  which 
a  çopipany  detached  from  the  garrifon 
of  Algefiras  does  duty.  This  Ifland  is  fo 
fine  and  regular,  that  it  feems  to  have 
been  traced  by  art,  and  placed  there  until 
fome  perfon  of  tafte  can  find  a  fituation 
for  it  in  a  garden* 

Algefiras  is  watered  in  a  manner  which 
feems  to  be  referved  for  important  places. 
Water  is  brought  to  it  from  the  diftance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league  by  a  new  aque« 
dp^  built  with  hewn  ftone* 

A  packet  boat  fails  twi(te  a  week  from 
this  town  to  Ceuta,  a  Spanifh  fea  port, 
at  five  leagues  diftance,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa.    This  voyage  is  often  made  in 

G  g  4  three 
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three  or  four  hour»^  but  it  fométime« 
takes  up  nine  or  ten  :  the  paflkge  is  five 
reals  ;  no  great  fum  to  be  traufported  from 
one  quarter  of  the  worM  to  another  ;  a 
traveller  is  eafily  tempted  to  make  the 
trip.  Particular  circiimftances,  however^ 
prevented  m^  from  fô  far  gratifying  q^j 
inclination. 

The  little  port  of  Algefiras  is  very 
çon^Aed  In  fpéculâtions  of  coniBierees 
it  receives  fome  cargoes  of  com  and 
brandy  by  CatalonSfth  barks  ;  and  its 
exportations  chiefly  eoniift  in  coal  from 
the  neighbouring  fnoumtama  which  k 
fent  to  Cadiz. 

A  gteat  part  of  the  tiK;K>  leegnes  from 
Algebras  to  Saint  Roche,  is  by  tht  fido 
pf  thç  Bay.  There  aws  two  little  rivers 
which  fall  ipto  it  to  be  croffed  in  boats, 
EI  Rio  de  los  Ftdtnones  ^nd  the  Guaraipe, 
which  might  be  take»  for  an  arm  of  riie 
fea.  After  pafling  the  latter,  you  leave 
the  Bay  find  gain  the  back  part  of  the 
hill  upon  wh|çl|  the  ill  paved  town  of 
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Saint  Roche  is  fituated..  The  late  war, 
which  in  part  had  its  feat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ^  and  the  prefence  of  a  nu- 
merous garrifon  feem  not  to  have  en- 
fiched  It  :  the  environs  are  agreeable, 
?md  the  adjoining  hills  arc  carefully  cul- 
tivated. 

'  hi  Saint  Roche  I  was  ^ddreHecf  to  an 
^icT-major  of  the  place,  an  Irifhman  (Mr, 
Jkiiiés  jLyohfe)  à  man  of  underftanding 
àiid  confiderable  knowledge,  whofe  name 
jny  gratitude  has  obliged  me  to  mention. 
Hb  obtained  from  the  commander  of  the 
Jines,  pcrmiffion  for  me  to  approach 
Gibraltar  as  near  as  the  recent  and  ri-» 
gorous  order  which  preventfed  ajl  com- 
jqfiunication  between  that  place  and  the 
jBpaniih  continent  would  permit  We 
fet  '  off  from  Saint  Roche,  on  horfeback, 
îibôût  four  ô*ciock  ;  and  left  Buenavifta 
to  the  right.  This  is  a  large  houfe  up- 
oti  kn  eminence,  in  which  the  duke  de 
^^riilon,  his  aides-de-camp,  and  all  their 
tetlnne  were  lodged,  and  whence  they 
fi^d  a  view  of  Gibraltar,  the  two  feas  and 

the 
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the  coaft  of  Africa.  At  length  wc  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  of  the  two  famous 
camps  of  Saint  Roche.  .  Deftroyed  by 
peace,  as  other  things  arc  by  war,  it 
prefented  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rains 
and  fome  broken  walls»  but  neither  a 
roof  nor  window.  This  theatre,  of  the 
moft  profound  filence  and  folitude» 
after  having,  during  four  years,  been 
that  of  the  tumult  accompanying  ar- 
mies, and  of  death  which  follows  their 

motions,  prefented  me  a  fufficient  fub*' 

I  ...  _ 

je6t  for  reflexion  on  the  viciffitudes 
of  all  human  affairs.  We  crofled  this 
ground  diagonally  to  go  ftraight  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  follow  the  coaft  to 
Fort  Saint  Barbe  which  forms  the  right 
of  the  lines  :  we  afcended  them  as  far  as 
the  principal  guard,  where  we  prefented 
the  order  of  the  commander,  and  the 
great  gate,  which  leads  to  the  lines  be- 
fore Gibraltar,  was  opened  to  us  :  a  petty 
officer  was  fent  to  watch  rather  than  di- 
reâ  our  motions.  Immediately  on  going 
out  we  found  the  long  trench  planned  by 
M.  d'Arçon,  and  opened  in  the  night  of 

the 
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the  15th  of  July  1782  ;  it  proceeded  from 
the  center  of  the  line,  pafled  under  the 
fire  of  the  places  and  terminated  at  the 
Mediterranean.      We   were    afterwards 
(hewn    the    trenches    and    epaulement 
thrown  up  by    general    Alvarez,    and 
which  were  fo  much  fpoken  of  in  the 
gazettes  of  Madrid  ;  the  fight  of  them 
infufed  a  fmall .  portion  of  farcafm  into 
my  philanthropicàl  reflexions,  and  made    . 
me  recoUeâ:  the  verfes  fome  elegant  idler 
of  Paris  wrote  at  the  time,  to  cheer  the 
langour  of  the'befiegers  and  that  of  the 
reader  of  their  tardy  and  unvaried  ex- 
ploits.    Perhaps  my  reader  may  not  be 
difpleafed  at  finding  them  liefe  :  thofe 
who  are  the  fubjeéb  of  them  had  at  the 
time  the  generofity  to  laugh  at  the  fatire, 
and  probably  will  not  be  offended  at  it 
five  years  afterwards. 

Meilleurs  de  Saint  Roch,  entre  nous,  '  . 

Ceci  paiTe  la  raillerie.    . 

En  avcz-vous  là  pour  la  vie  ? 

Ou  quelque  jour  finirez  vous  ? 

Ne  pouvez^vous  à  la  vaillance 

Joiadrc  Je  talent  d'alMréger  ? 

Votre 
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Votre  étemelle  patience 
Ne  fe  lailè  poîot  d'affiéger. 
Mais  vous  mettez  a  bout  la  notre. 
Soyez  donc  battants  on  batta^, 
MefEeairt ,  du  camp  &  do  blocus^ 
Terminez  de  façon  o«  d*w!tr$  ; 
Terniinç2>  car  on  ne  tient  pins» 
Fréquentes  font  vos  canonnades  : 
Mais  bêlas  !  qu*ont«eUes  produit  ? 
ht  tranquille  Anglois  dort  au  brmît 
I>  yos  noâuroea  petaradcf  ; 
Ou  s^il  répond  de  tems  en  teipa 
jAl  votre  prudente  furie, 
,  C*eft  par  égard,  je  le  parley 
Et  peur  dire  je  vous  entende. 
Quatre  ans  ont  du  voua  jrendre  ûgpe^ 
h^iBkz  donc  là  vos  viei^  ofivragei^ 
Quittez  vos  vieux  retraiicbetnens  : 
Retirez 'VOUS,  vieux  afficgéai\s. 
Un  jour  ce  mémorable  ^egt 
Sera  âni  par  rcM(  enfims^ 
Si  touteicHS  Dieu  ke  protegq. 
,    Mes  amis,  vous  le  voyez  bien» 
Vos  bombes  ne  bombardent  rien  : 
Vos  pétarades,  vos.  corvèttcis, 
Et  vos  travaux  &  vos  mineurs, 
N  'épouvante  que  les  lefiteurs 
De  vos  redoutables  gazettes. 
Votre  blocus  ne  bloque  poiqt  ; 
fit  grace  à  votre  beureufe  adcefiè, 
Ceux  que  vous  affamez  fans  oeflb 
Ne  périront  que  d'embonpoint 

Illuftrioua 
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lUnftrioiis  warriors  of  Saint  Rochcf, 

Believe  me,  this  exceeds  a  joke  : 

Say»  'Will  you  here  remain  for  life. 

Or  one  day  end  the  gallant  ftrife  t 

Or  can  you  not  contrive  to  join 

Difitfitch  to  valour  fo  divine  ) 

Your  patience  ftill  may  laft,  no  doub^ 

But  ours  is  fairly  wearied  out. 

Then,  heroes  of  the  long  blockade^ 

Conclude  at  lengiih  your  vain  parade* 

Th'  inceflant  roar  your  batteries  keep 

But  lulls  the  carelefs  foe  to  (leep  ; 

Or  if  he  anfwer  you  by  chance, 

^Tis  but  m  common  complaifance.  ' 

Your  laboured  works  grow  old,  and  you. 

Heroic  Sirs,  are  grown  old  too. 

*Tis  time  to  quit  thefe  martial  cares. 

And  leave  the  bufinefs  to  your  heirs  ; 

Your  fons,  or  your  fons  fons,  perchance. 

With  Spain's  whole  force,  and  aid  of  France^ 

If  fortune  on  their  labours  fmtlf , 

Shall  terminate  the  glorious  toil. 

Your  clofe  circumvallation  lines. 

And  all  your  mortars  and  your  mines,        ' 

Which  your  gazettes  with  pride  difplay. 

The  coffee  houfe  «done  difmay  : 

In  vain  you  block,  in  vain  you  batter, 

Thofe  you  would  ftarve  grow  daily  fatter  -, 

And,  at  the  worft,  will  only  die 

Of  corpulence  and  lethargy. 

But 
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But  to  Teturn  to  profe,  and  conclude 
what  I  have  to  fay  of  the  camp  of  Saint 
Roche.  We  found  traces  of  all  the 
works  ;  but  the  fand  and  earth  of  which 
they  were  conftrufted  had  crumbled 
down  in  many  places  ;  the  fefcines  that 
^ound  them  lay  heaped  together  and 
ferved  to  make  fires  in  the  few  chim- 
neys which  fmoke  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  or  were  abandoned  to  the  flower 
deftru6lion  of  time.  Wc  were  ihewn  a 
large  ftone  tower7  called  the  tower  of 
the  mill,  which,  placed  between  the  be- 
fiegers  and  the  befieged,  was  the  only 
thing  that  had  efcaped  their  combined 
ravages.  We  difcovered  the  place  where 
the  Englilh  had  made  fome  little  gar- 
dens before  their  fortrefs,  and  beyond 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht; 
the  inclofure  was  ftill  marked  with 
reeds  ;  but  the  ground  they  incircled,  by 
being  reftored  to  its  real  proprietors,  or 
rather  becoming  neuter,  had  refumed 
Its  former  fterility.  Kings,  like  indivi« 
duals,  are  never  good  near  neighbours  ; 
and  the  reparation  of  deferts  is  ncceffary 

to 
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to  preferve  them  on  terms  of  friendihip 
with  each  other;  were  that. the  cafe, 
the  earth  would  indeed  be  lefs  inhabited  ; 
but*^  would  that  on  the  whole  be  a  mif* 
fortune  to  mankind  ?  I  hear  the  friends 
of  populationi  exclaim  againft  the  idea, 
and  wave  the  enquiry  to  return  to  the 
.  works  conftrufted  by  general  Alvarez. 

After  having  for  fometime  followed 
thefe  works  on  the  fide  of  the  Bay,  and  ' 
in  front  of  the  old  mole,  we  took  a  di- 
agonal direâion  towards  the  Méditer* 
ranean,  to  furvey  nearer  at  hand,  and 
under  different  afpeâs,  the  rock  which 
for  five  years  had  been  the  objeâ  of  fo 
many  military  and  political  fpeculations. 
We  approached  a  fmall  tower,  Situated 
near  to  a  prodigious  fortefs,  clofe  by  the 
Mediterranean,  when  our  ftern  conduc- 
tor faid  to  us  in  Spanifh,  which  at  that 
moment  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
language  of  the  gods,  "  You  can  go  no 
*^  farther,  the  firfl  EngliGi  guard  is  clofe 
<*  to  the  tower  you  fee  before  you."  I 
aiked  him,  whether  war  or  a  peililence 

obliged 
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obliged  us  to  keep  at  a  diftance  ;  but  Ke* 
feemed  not  to  take  this  felly  of  wit  in 
good  part.    He  was  doing  his  duty  ;  and 
although  not  very  ufefol  to  our  purpafe» 
might  have  rendered  us  the  viâims  ofhie 
ill  humour.    The  fafeft  method  was  ikA 
to  provoke  his  refentment,  but  turn  to 
the  right;  which  refolution  we  imme^ 
diately  took.     But  in  palling  fo  near  the 
fortrefs,  whence  the  Bngliih  Ibldiers, 
placed  upon  the  edges  of  fome  of  the 
batteries  on  the  land  fide,   feemed  to 
threaten  our  heads  with  a  perpendicular 
(hot,  our  conductor  pointed  out  to  us 
the  mouth  of  a  miné  the  duke  de  Crilloa 
had  hollowed  withkfi  the  rock,  and  by 
which  he  intended  to  revenge  the  fate 
of  the  floating  batteries,  when  the  peace 
obliged  hiài  to  defift,  and  gave  fafety  to 
the  foundation  of  the  fortrefs»    During 
the  fiege,  fome  daring  workmen  climbed 
up  in  the  night  to  this  opening,  by  Hi^ 
vour  of  a  heap  of  crumbled  earth  which 
adhered  to  the  rock»    The  excavation 
had  already  advanced  fcveral  fathoms, 
when  hoftilities  were  fufpended;    but 

bad 
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had  it  been  ftill  deeper,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  powder  could  have  raifed 
lip  and  broken  the  enormous  mafs  which 
would  ftill  have  borne  upon  the  mine 
even  when  compleated,  or  how  the  ex- 
pïofion  could  have  been  prevented  from 
re-afting  towards  the  fide  of  the  orifice 
where  it  would  have  found  lefs  refif* 
tance.  This  was  not  the  only  point  of 
the  rock  the  duke  de  Crillon  threatened  : 
on  the  Mediterranean  fide,  the  declivity, 
though  fo  deep  as  to  be  almoft  perpen- 
dicular, does  not  continue  fo  to  the  fur- 
face  of'the  earth.  Between  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  and  the  fea,  there  is  a 
kind  of  path  which  leads  to  Europa 
point.  At  the  entrance  of  this  path, 
and  near  the  Englifh  guard  of  which  I 
have  fpokeil,  M.  de  Crillon  had  made  a 
fécond  opening  in  the  rock.  But  it  may 
be  afked,  what  this  general  could  have 
gained  by  fcaling  this  fide  in  the  mofl: 
elevated  part,  and  at  the  greateft  difl;ance 
from  the  main  body  of  the  place. 

Vol.  n.  H  h  Not- 
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Notwith  fianding  thefe  queftions»  vrh  ich 
I  have  heard  put  by  profeffional  men, 
and  the  farcafms  thrown  out  againft 
both  thefe  attempts,  I  have  been  af- 
fured  by  perfons  who  were  prefent,  that 
when  general  Eliott,  after  hoftilities  had 
ceafed,  walked  with  the  duke  de  Crîllon 
round  the  place  he  had  fo  valiantly  de- 
fended, he  appeared  furprifed  at  feeing 
the  progrefs  made  in  a  mine   he  had 
fcarcely  fufpeâed,  and  that  he  faid  to 
the  French  general,  had  he  known  the 
ftate  it  was  in  he  fhould  not  have  been 
fo  eafy.    Was  [this  expreifion  from  the 
Englifh  hero,  an  effort  he  made  to  imi- 
tate French  complaifance  ;   or  did   he 
mean  fincerely  to  praife  the  bold  enter- 
prife  of  the  duke  de  Crillon  ?     On  this 
I  (hall  not  undertake  to  decide.    Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  which  is 
fteepeft  on  the  fide  toward  the  Mediterra- 
nean has  gradually  lefs  declivity  towards 
the  Bay  of  Algefiras.    It  is  on  this  kind 
of  talus  that  the  art  of  fortification  has 
employed  numerous  means  of  defence. 
Some  foldiers  having  perceived  us  from 

the 
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the  top  of  the  formidable  amphitheatre, 
addrefTed  us  in  Spanifli,  and  gave  notice 
to  their  officers* 

Let  it  be  here  obferved,  that  Nature, 
as  if  to  render  Gibraltar  inacceffible  on 
ail  fideSy  has  placed  between  the  foot  of 
this  fortrefs,  to  the  fouth,  and  on  the 
fide  of  th$  Bay  of  Algefiras,  a  deep  marQi 
which  leaves  between  it  and  the  place, 
as  far  as  the  land  gate  only,  the  breadth 
of  a  narrow  caufeway,  commanded  by 
an  hundred  cannon  at  a  very  trifling 
diftance.  A  fmall  dyke  between  the 
marlh  and  the  Bay  runs^  by  the  fea  fide 
to  confine  the  water,  and  terminates  at 
the  land  gate;  and  the  marfli  is  con* 
tained  in  the  enclofure  of  the  place  by 
a  palifade,  which  begins  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  and  terminates  at  the  fea; 
the  purpofe  of  the  palifade  is  to  prevent 
defertion.  It  was  the  firft  viâim  facri* 
ficed  at  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  and  its 
ruins,  blackened  by  the  fire,  carried  off 
from  under  the  cannon  of  the  place, 
ferved  as  trophies  to  fome  Spaniih  gre* 

Hhi 
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iiidieris,  t^ho  prefented  them  to  the 
count  d*£(laing  ;  a  general  equally  able 
to  appreciate  valour  and  difpofed  to  r€« 
ward  it. 


»  "u' 


As  long  as  the  warlafted  it  remained 
in  ruins^  but  it  has  been  carefully  re* 
paired  fince  the  peace  :  the  old  mole  is 
diftinétiy  feen  from  it  ;  it  advances  into 
the  Bay,  aknoft  perpendicularly  to  the 
body  of  the  place  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  narroir 
bank  or  caufeway,  with  cannon  planted' 
on  both  lides^  and  entirely  mdks  the 
netr  mole,  which  is  half  a  league  behind 
it,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  dîreétion. 

The  Englifli  officers,  informed  by  thçir 
foldierB,  law  m  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
palifade^  and  faluted  iis  in  their  Izm^ 
guàge.  The  Irilh  officer  who  accom« 
panied  me  having  anfwéred  them  in  £n^ 
glilh,  they  drew  near,  andaconverfatioh 
was  begun.  The  officers,  Who  were  three 
in  number,  were  young  and  very  polite; 
they  invited  us  to  enter  witlf  them  into 
the  fortrefs,   and  particularly    infifted 

upon 
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upon  it  whea  I  tolJ  them  I  bad  q  kttf c 
for  general  Eliott.  We.objçé^ed  to  this,  on 
account  of  the  formal  pucokibition  of  the 
court  of  Madrid,  which  wç  as.  little  per- 
mitted Qurfelves  to  interpret  as  to  in- 
fringe, our  fear  of  ejcpofing  the  Irilh 
officer,  who  was  the  principal  interlocu- 
tofj  and  the  irapoflihility  of  efcaping 
the  vigilance  of  our  conduétor.  He  had, 
liowever,  abated  fomewhat  of  his  feve- 
jitj;  he  confented,  with  9  good  grace, 
to  our  interview,  and  fat  himfelf  c^uictly 
down  upon  a  ftone  whilft  the  conver- 
f^tion  lafted,  which  would  not  have 
l?een  very  interefting  to  hiin  had  he  un- 
derftood  it:  its  having  a  little  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  forbidden  gratification  was 
fnfficient  to  make  it  agreeable  to  us* 
Five  perfons  of  different  nations,  fpeak- 
jng  to  each  other  over  a  palifade,  which, 
t>y  the  ftriiS:  prohibition  of  the  court  of 
Spain,  oppofed  an  infurmountable  ob- 
ilacle  to  their  uniting,  reminded  me  of 
a  converfation  obtained  in  a  convent 
through  an  iron  grate,  in  which  both 
parties  endeavour  to  deceive  the  eyes 

Hh  3  of 
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of  the  female  Argus,  who  increafes 
the  pleafure  of  the  meeting  by  add- 
ing to  the  conftraint  The  eyes  of 
our  Argus  had  no  need  of  being  de* 
ceived.  Shut  by  heedleffnefs  and  lan- 
guor, they  opened  with  regret,  when  it 
was  neceffary  we  ihould  again  mount 
oui;  horfes.  The  Engliih  officers,  unable 
to  overcome  our  fcruples,  offered  us  rc- 
frelhment  ;  we  accepted  fome  beer,  and 
had  the  fatisfaétion  of  drinking  with 
them,  under  the  cannon  of  Gibraltar,  a 
few  glaifes  of  porter,  to  the  health  of 
king  George  IIL  and  general  Eliott.  In 
fuch  circumftances,  the  diftinâioas  by 
which  nations  are  clafTed,  and  the  ipi- 
rit  of  rivalry  that  divides  them  are  an- 
nihilated- We  were  neither  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  nor  Englifhmen  i  but  merely 
fo  many  members  of  the  immenfe  family 
of  mankind.  If  the  uniting  of  men  into 
nations  conftitutes  their  ftrength,  and  a 
great  part  of  their  virtues,  it  is  alfo  the 
fourcd  of  moft  of  their  vices  and  mif* 
fortunes  ;  without  this  fewer  mifchiefs 
would  defolate  the  earth  :  revolts  againfl 
authority,  the    oppreffion  of  crowned 

defpots. 
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defpots,  that  ftill  more  fevere  of  fubal- 
tern  t3rrants,  the  filent  intrigues  of  po- 
licy, and  the  noify  ravages  of  war  would 
be  unknown  ;  men  would  no  longer  de* 
ftroy  each  otheV  in  purfuit  of  that  phan- 
tom called  Glory  ;  they  would  no  more 
facrifice  their  repofe,  and  that  of  their 
wives  and  children,  to  interefts  foreign  to 
their  own;  and,  in  defeâof  magiftrates 
and  laws,  each  man  would  take  upon 
him  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs.  The 
greater  contraft  thefe  reflétions  formed 
to  fo  many  recent  events,  the  remem-. 
brance  of  which  was  awakçned  by  the 
fight  of  Gibraltar,  the  more  affeéting 
and  profound  was  the  impreffion  they 
made,  and  the  more  fenfible  the  charm 
they  added  to  our  little  congrefs.  It 
foon  became  neceflary  to  banifh  them» 
and  return  from  the  illufion  of  the  gol- 
den age  to  the  fad  realities  of  that  of 
iron*  The  fun  was  fetting,  and  the 
calm  of  the  evening  made  the  cries  of 
the  failors,  on  board  the  veflels  anchored 
before  us  at  the  foot  of  the  old  mole, 
toore  diftinftly  heard.    The  famous  rock 

H  h  4  already 
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already  began  to  fade  from  our  fight.  Wc 
took  leave  of  the  Englifh  9fficers9  and 
again  returned  by  the  lines.    In  retiring 
I  turned  twenty  times  towards  Gibraltar  : 
I  wiftied,  by  frequently  looking  at  it,  to 
carry  in  my  memory  the  exaéfc  image  o£ 
an  objeâ:  which  had  been  fo  fertile  a 
fource  of  military,  political,  and  philofo- 
phical  reflexions.    That,  faid  I  to  my- 
felf,  is  the  rock  which,  during  five  years^ 
en^ged  the    attention  of  alU  nations. 
It  is  in  every  refpeft  ufelefs  to  the  En- 
glifh, but  they  imagine  their  honour  in« 
terefted  in  preferving  that  little  portion 
pf  land,  in  fpite  of  Nature,  which  feems 
to  have  allotted  it  to  the  monarch  who 
reigns  over  the  Peninfula  of  which  it 
makes  a  part  ;  they  lacrifice  millions  to 
fortify,  preferve  and  defend  it.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  vanity  only  of  Spain  is 
intefefted  in  recovering  it  ;  and  to  this 
chimera,  under  a  monarch  fparing  of  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  his  fubjeâs,  flie 
facrificed,  during  five  years,  the  moft 
enormous  fums,  the  moft  advantageous 
plans  of  more  diftant  expeditions,  and, 

if 
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if  I  may  dare  to  ufe  the  expreffion,  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom,  were  that  glory 
rightly  underftood  ;  while  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  chained  the  greateft  part  of  its 
naval  forces  to  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
more  contemptible  in  itfelf  than  foinji^ 

dable  by  the  art  of  war. 

■  » 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  reveries,  I  ar^ 
rived  at  Fort  Saint  Philip,  which  is  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  ^  lines  on  the 
fide  of  the  Bay.  We  rode,  within  theiti 
until  we  came  to  the  principal  guard  j 

we  there  left  our  ftoical  conduftor,  who 

•  » 

had  felt  nothing  but  langour  and  fat^ue, 
where  I  had  found  fomuch  pleafure  and 
interefting  objedls  which  had  given  birth 
to  fo  many  refleélions.  We  took  the 
road  to  Saint  Roche,  keeping  by  the 
fea-fide,  and  paffing  over  the  little  woodei^ 
mole,  where  the  embarkations  were 
made,  and  the  wounded  received  oa 
fhore,  during  the  fatal  night  of  the  float* 
ing  batteries.  We  afterwards  crofled 
the  bridge  of  Maybrga,  oppofite  to  which 
thefe  batteries  took  their  departure  whea 

they 
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they  failed  to  the  attack.  I  imagined 
that  I  heard  the  groans  of  the  manes  of 
the  valiant  befiegers  who  found  death 
in  the  midft  of  waves  and  flames  ;  X 
feemed  to  hear  the  roar  of  that  formida- 
ble artillery,  which  on  both  (ides  made 
fo  much  noife  and  fuch  few  ravages.  We 
arrived  at  Saint  Roche  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

My  firft  intention  was  to  go  from  Saint 
Roche  to  Malaga,  and  to  return  to  Ma« 
arid  by  croffing  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  part  of  Spain  which 
moil  excites  the  curiofity  of  the  travel* 
1er.  He  there  finds  all  the  majeflyas 
well  as  all  the  beauties  of  nature  :  high 
mountains  whofe  fummits  are  confiant* 
ly  covered  with  fnow;  fertile  valleys^ 
of  which  the  agreeable  coolnefs  is  not 
diminished  even  by  the  heat  of  the  dog- 
days  ;  torrents  of  limpid  water,  which 
rufh  from  the  rocks,  and  fertilife  the 
country  without  overflowing  it,  and  the 
moft  beautiful  points  of  view.  In  the 
capital  he  finds  monuments  for  which 

he 
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he  would  fearch  in  vain  in  the  reft  of 
Europe  ;  well  preferved  palaces  of  the 
ancient  Moorifli  kings,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  was  the  laft  afylum  ; 
baths,  gardens,  mofqueis,  and  other  re- 
mains of  the  magnificence  and  tafte  of 
the  Arabs,  which  have  furvived  the  ra- 
vages of  conquerors  for  the  pleafure 
and  information  of  pofterity.  M.  Pey-  . 
ron,  in  his  EiTays  on  Spain,  has  already 
given  a  defcription,  equally  accurate  and 
interefting,  of  thefe  wonders  of  art  and 
nature,  which  greatly  increafed  the  de- 
fire  I  had  to  fee  them.  His  defcription  * 
diminifhes  my  regret  on  the  readers  ac-  ' 
count,  to  whom  I  can  offer  nothing  bet- 
ter; but  it  can  never  confole  me  for 
having  been  prevented  by  circumftances 
from  gratifying  my  curiofity.  I  was 
obliged  to  put  off  this  agreeable  journey 
on  account  of  bufinefs,  which  called  me 
to  Madrid  ;  and  from  Saint  Roche  I 
took  the  direét  road  to  that  capital,  mak- 
ing one  little  circuit  only  to  fee  the  efta- 
bUihments  of  Ximena, 

« 

This 
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This  place  is  four  leagues  from  Saint 
Roche.  The  two  firft  of  which  lie  moil- 
ly  over  fand^  but  through  a  wood,  in 
which  tufts  of  (hrubs  fill  up  the  inter^ 
valsbçtween  the  great  trees,  and  which, 
befidesy  contains  wild  olive  and  fig-trees, 
green  oak,  and  the  alcornoque  or  cork* 
tree.  The  road  for  the  two  lafl  leagues 
winds  through  a  vaft  plain,  or  rather  a 
garden,  abounding^n  melons,  cucumber^ 
and  Indian  corn. 

Ximena  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of 
a  deep  rock  comnianded  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  caftle.  I  had  letters  of  recom* 
mendation  to  Don  Manuel  Behic,  der 
fcended  from  a  French  ffimily*  and  who 
had  for  fome  years  bçen  comptroller  of 
a  foundery  of  iron  cannon,  and  balls,  ex^ 
clufively  intended  for  Spanifh  America 
The  manufaéture  was  eftablifhed  by  the 
miniftër  of  the  Indies,  M.  de  Galvez, 
under  the  direction  of  a  captain  of  a  fhip 
of  wan  His  management  of  the  i;nder«^ 
taking  was  not  fatisfadtory  to  govern'-* 
ment,  aiu)  I  found  at  Ximena  a  colonel 

of 
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of  engineers  who  was  charged  to  fcniti- 
nife  the  proceedings,  and  examine  whe- 
ther or  not  the  eftablifhment  could  be 
continued.  The  refult  of  his  obferva- 
tions  was,  that  the  river  which  fet  in 
motion  the  forges  was  dry  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  that,  during  the  other 
four,  it  was  not  fufficient  to  drive  a  An- 
gle hammier.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
deficiencies,  which  ought  to  have  made 
the  intendant  more  fparing  in  his  ad- 
vances, he  had  already  made  fuch  as 
feemed  to  be  calculated  for  the  mod 
flourifhing  manufaâure  ;  an  error  or  a 
treachery  too  common  among  the  Spa- 
niards, who  often  make  the  moft  ex- 
penfivc  efforts  in  the  beginning  of  efta- 
blifhments,  which  experience  foon  after 
caufes  to  be  abandoned*  The  minifter 
of  the  Indies  has  chofen  another  fitua- 
teon  for  the  manufaétory  of  Ximena, 
three  leagues  from  the  old  one,  on  the 
river  Guàdiàro,  in  which  thei'e  is  always 
water  fufficient  to  drive  two  forges.  Af- 
ter I  had  left  Ximena,  I  pafled  by  the 
plact  where  fomc  workmen  were  already 

employed* 
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employed.     The  eftablifhment .  cannot 
there  fail  of  fuccefs  ;  the  fituation  is  very 
favorable,  fince  it  is  near  a  rich   mine 
which  produces  twenty  five  pounds  of  iron 
for  every  hundred  we^ht  of  ore.    From 
Ximena  I  proceeded  three  leagues  far* 
tber  to  Gaufin,  a  handfome  town  in  the 
middle  of  very  high  mountains,  whence 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  may  be  diflinélij 
feen.    From  the  fummits  of  thefe  monn* 
tains,  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Gaufin, 
faw  the  fire  iflue  from  that  fortrefs  with- 
out being  in  the  lead  alarmed  at  its 
thunders,  as  the  Gods  of  Epicurus  from 
their  celeftial  abodes  looked  down  with 
unconcerned  tranquility  on  all  the  pain* 
ful    druggies    and  cruel   fufferings  of 
wretchid  mortals. 

I  took  the  advantage  of  what  light  re- 
mained to  admire  the  fituation  of  Gaufin* 
At  the  foot  of  it  is  a  deep  valley^  which 
receives  the  tribute  of  the  rivulets  that 
run  from  the  fides  of  neighbouring 
mountains  ;  the  inhabitants  have  fo  far 
profited  by  this  advantage,  as  to  have 

furrounded 
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furrounded  themfelves  with  vegetables 
and  verdure;     The  neighbouring  hills 
are  covered  with  vineprds,  and  what 
ferves  to  decorate  the  landfcape  is  a  greaf: 
enclofure,  belonging  to  the  Francifcans^ 
which  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  great  road» 
following  its  rapid  defcent.    Though  the 
monks  are  generally  exclaimed  againft,  it 
muft  be  allowed  that  their  poffeiiions  are 
every  where»   and  particularly  on  thç 
outûde  of  cities»  cultivated  in  the  bed 
manner;    that  their  habitations    form 
agreeable  points  of  view  ;  and  their  refi- 
dence  enlivens  the  adjacent  country.    {$ 
it  that  the  pious  complaifance  of  the 
Êiithful  has  permitted  them  to  chufe  the 
moit  agreeable  fituations  ;  or  do  the  leir 
iures  of  their  folitary  life  fumiih  them 
with  more  means  of  embeUifliing  their 
places  of  retirement  ? 

« 

In  my  walk  of  obfervation  J  met  the 
Corregidor»  who  gave  me  a  defcriptioyi 
of  Gaufin  worthy  of  a  good  patriot  ;  he 
extolled  the  pofition  of  the  old  caltie 

which  cQmmandçd  the.towp,  and  whence 

tl^e 
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the  inhabitants  judged  of  the  attack  and 
defence  of  the  befiegers  and  befîeged  of 
Gibraltar.    I  led  the  converfation  to  the 
national  bank  ;  he  feemed  to  regret  that 
the  capital  had  been  increafed  hj  the 
fubfidies  from  cities  and  communities. 
In  his  opinion  they  might  have  been 
better  employed,    Gaufin,  for  inftance, 
had  been  obliged  to  part  with  forty  thou^ 
fand  rtols,  which  would  hare  anfwered 
a  more  ufeful  purpofe,  had  they  been 
applied  to  paving  the^town,  or  repair- 
ing  the  roads  about  it.    Thus  it  every 
Where  happens,   that  the  folitary  citi- 
zen, confining  himfelf  within  his  own 
narrow  fphere,  and  not  in  a  fituation  to 
comprehend  the  great  views  of  admi- 
nîftratîon,  would  wilh,  in  hisfelf  impor- 
tance, every  thing  to  be  facrificed  to  his 
particular  convenience. 

Btybnd  Gaufm,  the  road  for  two  or 
three  leagues  lies  over  the  fide  of  the 
mountains,  acrofs  the  viileyards,  which 
front  within  afmall  diftance  of  their  tops 
defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  valleys. 

The 
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The  little  habitations  of  the  vine  dref- 
fers  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains^ 
prove  the  aâivity  which  reigns  in  this 
happy  diftriâ:*  The  country  afterwards 
becomes  iliil  more  mountainous  ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  road  lies  acroTs  the  moft  enor* 
mous  mountains  entirely  deprived  of 
covering.  From  time  to  time  we  meet 
with  fome  wretched  villages,  hung^  as  it 
were,  upon  the  ddes  of  naked  rocks^  and 
which  are  the  retreats  of  thieves  and 
fmugglers.  Their  names  and  fituation 
fufficiently  indicate  they  were  built  by 
the  Moors,  )vho,  no  doubt  fought^  in 
the  bofom  of  the  moû:  inacceflible  moun* 
tains,  afylums  where  they  miglit  be  fecure 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Chriftians.  The 
principal  of  thefe  villages  are  Guatazin, 
Benali,  and  Atajate  :  the*  lad  is  three 
leagues  from  Gaufm,  almoft  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks;  the  road  from  it  afcends 
again  and  continues  to  the  fummit  of 
the  high  mountains,  whence  we  fee,  for 
thi^  laft  time,  the  rock  of  Gibraltaré 

VOL.tt  li  Wc 
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We  foon  afterwards  difcover  Ronda, 
which,  feen  at  that  diftance,  appears  fi- 
tuated  in  the  middle  of  a  bafon  formed 
by  the  neighbouring  hills»  and  in  the 
bofom  of  the  moft  barren  and  ftoney 
country  imaginable.  We  are,  however, 
undeceived  as  foon  as  we  arrive  in  the 
city,  which,  from  the  ftrength  of  its  na- 
tural fortifications,  was  not  taken  from 
the  Moors  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  double 
cnclofure  of  rocks,  between  which  runs  a 
little  river.  In  the  time  of  the  Moors,  the 
only  entrance  was  by  a  low  gate,  flanked 
with  great  towers  ;  afterwards  a  fhort 
but  very  high  bridge  was  to  be  pafled, 
at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  great  Ipring, 
that  has  never  difappeared.  The  city  of 
Ronda  covers  a  confiderable  but  uneven 
fpace  of  ground.  The  double  natural 
rampart  which  furrounds  it  is  incommo- 
dious to  the  inhabitants,  fince  it  is  no 
longer  neceflary  to  their  fafety.  A  pro- 
jet has  been  formed  to  conftrudt  a  fé- 
cond bridge,  at  the  place  of  the  neareft 
approach  of  the  rocks  to  each  other. 

This 
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l^his  idea  animated  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
M.  Giron,  a  general  officer  of  diflin- 
guifhed  birth  and  talents,  and  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Ronda.  He  preffed 
the  execution  of  the  project,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1 785,  enormous  piles 
had  already  been  driven  at  the  bottom 
of  the  natural  ditch»  and  promifed  the 
inhabitants  a  new  means  of  efcaping  from 
their  fpacious  prifon. 


'  To  the  North  Eaft,  the  environs 
which  are  not  feen  as  we  approach  from 
Gaufin,  are  covered  with  orchards  thatt 
furnifh  abundance  of  peaches,  plumbs, 
different  kinds  of  pears,  and  apples  of  an 
excellent  quality  ;  thefe  fruits  are  not 
often  met  with  good  in  Spain  ;  for  whe- 
ther the  gardeners  want  (kill,  or  the  na* 
ture  of  the  foil  be  improper,  the  country 
of  oranges,  figs  and  olives,  is  not  that  of 
the  exquifite  fruits  which  cônftitute  the 
moft  ornamental  and  delicious  part  of 
our  autumnal  deferts.  We  {hall  indeed 
be  inclined  to  fufpedt  this  arifes  from 
want  of  ikill  in  the  art  of  gardening,  if 

li  2  we 
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we  confider  that  the  king^s  table  is  co- 
Tered  with  excellent  fruits  of  this  kind 
from  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez  and  Saint 
Udefonfô,  whilft>  it  would  be  in  vam 
to  fearch  for  them  in  the  reft  of  Caftile. 

Paxarete,  famous  for  its  wine,  is  four 
ot  five  leagues  ârom  Ronda,  and  belongs 
to  M.  Giron. 

Grazalema,  fituated  like  Ronda^  in  the 
bofom  of  rocks,  is  only  three  leagues  from 
the  latter  town.  The  inhabitants  having 
abundance  of  water,  and  but  few  re- 
fources,  empl(5iy  themfelves  in  the  pre- 
paration of  wool.  The  refult  has  been 
^pne  of  the  principal  manufaSures  of 
Spaniih  cloths  for  home  confumption. 

The  vfirft  league  and  a  half  from  Ron^ 
da  is  agreeable  from  the  great  number  of 
orchards  by  the  fide  of  the  road  ;  the 
ground  afterwards  becomes  uneven,  fto- 
ney,  and  but  little  cultivated.  I  reached 
Cannete  the  fame  day,  a  large  unhand* 
fome  town^  commanded  by  the  ruins  of 

an 
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an  old  fort.  The  country  beyond  it,  as 
far  as  OiTuna,  is  barren  and  uneven,  and 
prefents  nothing  but  a  few  olive  planta- 
tions ;  their  pale  verdure,  which  fcarcely 
{hades  a  grey  foil,  faddens  rather  than 
embellilhes  the  landfeape» 

Five  leagues  farther  vrc  arrive  at  Oflu« 
na,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name. 
The  city  is  confiderable,  but  nothing  in 
èk  announces  affluence,  although  many 
of  the  nobility  refide  there.  I  remarked 
«1  alameda,  or  public  walk,  decorated 
with  a  fountain  :  two  pillars  in  a  bad 
tafte  are  alfo  intended^  contribute  to 
its  embellifhment  ;  they  bear  a  pom- 
pous infcription,  in  which  are  named  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of 
Ofluna,  who  was  then  ^live«  and  the 
two  corregidors^  founders  of  tfa/s  pillars, 
which  have  been  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  famofa  cira  :  the  infcription 
concludes  1^  declariog^  that  it  Had  been 
/engraved  as  in  ttumal  fnonumint.  I  ob- 
served that  this  movumenf^  this  faimus 
f[(»ri^  coniifted  in  two  fountains  pf  but 

Jlij  very 
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veiy  middling  appearance,  and  in  fwo 
rows  of  heavy  ftone  benches  clumiily  co* 
vered  with  plafter.  In  1785,  they  dif- 
appointed  the  modeft  intention  that  had 
dedicated  them  to  eternity  ;  their  ruins» 
with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  thailgh. 
it  is  only  eight  years  fince  the  erection 
of  the  pillars,  fufficiently  evince  the  fra* 
gility  of  the  works  of  man.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  monument  in  a  worfe 
fiate,  and  efpecially  a  more  ftriking  ga^ 
conade  ;  with  reafon,  therefore,  are  the 
Andalufians  called  the  gafcons  of  Spain. 

Eccija  is  fix  leagues  from  OfTuna,  acrofs 
a  flat  and  well  cultivated  country.  At 
about  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  Oflu- 
na,  I  remarked  a  great  marfh  almoft  co- 
vered with  white  birds,  bigger  and 
longer  bodied  than  ducks,  and  called  in 

-  Spanifh,  alablancos.  At  the  leait  noife 
they  rife  in  flocks  and  difplay  their 
wings,  in  which  a  bright  red  is,  in  a  fin- 

^  gular  manner,  mixed  with  the  white*  I 
cannot  better  compare  the  appearance 
they  jnake,  than  to  that  of  a  pack  of 

cards 
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cards  thrown  into  the  air  and  falling  in 
difordcr.  The  water  upon  which  thefe 
birds  live  is  brackifh;  fportfmen  fhoot 
them,  but  they  are  not  good  to  eat. 

At  Eccija,  which  I  had  already  feen 
as  I  went  to  Cadiz,  I  took  poft  horfes 
and,  following  for  feventy  five  leagues 
the  road  I  had  travelled  at  the  beginning 
of  my  journey,  arrived  at  Madrid* 

After  my  return  to  the  capital,  I  took 
the  advantage  of  the  leifure  my  aftairs 
permitted  me,  to  make  excurfions  to  fe- 
veral  places  little  known,  and  which 
excited  my  curiofity. 

I  began  with  San  Fernando,  a  village 
three  leagues  from  Madrid,  which  for 
fome  time  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  a  manufacture  of  cloths  eflabliîhed 
there.  This  has  been  removed  to  Gua- 
dalaxara,  but  the  cloths  flill  preferve 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were 
£rft  made;  and  as  the  fign  brings  cyflo- 
mers,  the  change  of  the  place  has  neither 

I  i  4  diminifhed 
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diminifhed  the  vogue  or  reptitàtîon.  Slfi 
Fernando^  formerly  animated  by  indtif* 
try,  IS  now  the  abode  of  fileiice  and  me- 
lancholly.     The   raft  edifice  that  re- 
founded  with  the  noife  of  machines  and 
the  cheerful  fongs  of  worknieti,  is  liow 
filled  with  the  iinpurfe  voices  of  wretched 
proilitutes,  which  the  police  of  Madrid 
delivers  from  vice  to  condemn  to  peni- 
tence ;  they  there  expiate  the  pleafdres 
they  have  beftowed  upon  their  numerous 
lovers,  of  the  court  and  capital,    and 
fometimes  the  refufals  their  caprice  has 
given  to  perfons  who  ate  Hot  to  be  d«- 
liied  with  impunity.     Bah  Fernando  li 
to  Madrid,  what  the  Salpêtrière  ife  to  Paris, 
the  fcarecrow  of  vice,  but  fometimes  a 
retreat  that  opens  to^the  Voice  bf  venge- 
ance concealed  under  the  appearance  of 
juftice.     Befides^   united  as  it  were  irk 
one  body,  the  wretches  leave  the  hbfpi- 
tal  more  corrupted  bt  rather  iefs  capablb 
of  amendment* 

At  nèariy  the  fatfife  diftahcc  frdin  K«a- 
jlrid  is  a  little  vill^,  fcartely  kttbwn  by 

name^^ 
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name,  which  appeared  to  me  to  merit 
attention;    it  is  called  Loeches.     I  had 
become  defirous  of  feeing  it,  from  having 
read  a  little  Englifh  pamphlet    which, 
appeared  during  my  refidence  at  Ma« 
drid,     cntituled.     Anecdotes    of   eminent 
painters  in  Spain.    Mr.  Cumberland,  morfe 
known  by  his  dramatic  pieces,  than  h» 
fuccefs  aé  a  negociator,    refided  almoft 
a  year  at  Madrid.     He  had  in  charge^  it 
is  faid,  to  itiduce  Spain  to  detach  her- 
felf  from  her  alliance  with  France.     He 
iieas    accompanied    by    his    daughters* 
Thefe  two  young  ladies  were,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  wars  which  divided  the  two 
countries,  perfe6lly  well  received  in  the 
circles  of  Caftile.    In  fa6t,  there  was  no 
great  merit  in  laying  at  their  feet  all  na- 
tional prejudices.    In  them  wit  was  unU 
ted  with  elegance  of  figure,   and  the 
graces  with  talents.    Gallantry  rendered 
them  the  homage  which  was  their  due, 
btit  ftate-policy  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
inake  them  tifeful  to  its  views.    In  treat- 
ing with  Mr.  Cumberland,  the  minifter 
pf  ^e  court  of  Madrid  forgot  he  was 

çheif 
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their  father,  and  Spanifli  loyalty  thus 
acquired  another  triumph. 

Thofe  who  know  thefe  accomplifhed 
ladies,  whom  1  have  fince  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  in  England,  will  excufe 
►  this  digreflion  ;  of  every  body  elfe  I  aik 
pardon»  The  dutchefs  of  Vauguyon» 
who  has  lived  fome  years  at  Madrid, 
can,  befides^  atteft  that  it  is  not  for  ami- 
able Englilh  ladies  only  that  the  Spa- 
niards referve  their  polite  attention  ;  but 
that  people  of  all  nations  are  fure  of 
pleafmg  them  when  they  have  the  defire 
and  the  means  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Cumberland  after  his  return  to 

London,  communicated  to  the  public, 

in  a  pamphlet,  the  obfervations  he  had 

made  on  the  arts  at  Madrid.    This  pro- 

:  duiSlion  was  nothing  more  than  a  def ul- 

tory,  compilation,    wherein  the  author 

.  had  coUeiSlcd  anefcdotes  concerning  the 

.  painters  who  had  pofleffed  the  greateft 

.  reputation  in  Spain.     Rubens,  who  had 

made  two  journies  into  that  kingdom  was 

not 
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not  forgotten.  I  knew  that,  well  re* 
ceived  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fourth , 
he  had  enriched  with  the  produ6lions  of 
his  pencil  the  palace  of  that  monarch  j 
but  I  had  not  learned  that  he  had  bu- 
ried feveral  of  them  in  a  little  convent  of 

T 

nuns  four  leagues  from  Madrid>    This 
I  gathered  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Cumberland,  and  was  determined  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  with  my  own 
eyes.   I  found  at  Loeches,  a  little  church 
founded  by  the  duke  de  Olivarez,  the 
decorations  of  which  might  be  envied 
by  the  metropolitan  of  the   Chriftian 
world.     Six  capital  paintings  by  Rubens, 
of  the  largeft  fî^e  and  moft  magnificent 
efFeél,  adorn  the   altars  or  enrich  the 
walls.     The  principal  of  thefe  is  an  alle- 
gorical painting  of  the  triumph  of  reli- 
.  gion  ;   it  is  over    the  great  altar,    and 
unites  all  the  beauties,  and  even  dcfeéls, 
which  charadterife  its  author  ;  richnefs 
of    compofition,     brilliant    colouring, 
ftrength  of  expreflion,   and  negligence 
of  defign.     After  this  painting,   I  was 
moft  ftruck  with  that  in  which  Elias  is 

rcprcfcntcd 
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reprefented  {landing  in  the  defert,  at  the 
moment  when  an  angel  appears  to  com* 
fort  him  ;  there  is  fomething  divine  in 
the  attitude  of  the  prophet^  and  in  the 
expreflion  of  his  countenance.  I  re*-^ 
marked»  with  pleafure»  that  Ruhens  had  - 
given  to  his  features  a  ftriking  refem* 
blance  to  thofe  of  Henry  IV.  whether 
it  were  that  thefe  features,  which  he 
has  more  than  oûce  traced  upon  canvafs, 
were  unconfcioufly  produced  by  his  pen- 
cil»  or  whether  he  availed  himfelf  of 
his  art  to  perpetuate  in  Spain,  under  the 
form  of  a  prophet,  the  portrait  of  a  ma- 
narch  fo  odious  to  that  country,  both 
with  refpeâ  to  his  religion  and  his  po* 
litical  fyitem  ? 

There  is  in  the  fame  church  an  excels 
lent  copy  of  a  holy  family,  by  Andrea  del 
Saito,  the  original  of  which  is  at  the  £f« 
curfal,  as  alfo  a  copy  of  another  paiinting 
in  the  f^me  convent,  reprefenting  a  dead 
Chrift  on  the  knees  of  his  mother  ;  this 
painting  is  alfo  by  Rubçnsv 

Ttçre 
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There  are  fome  piâures  in  the  vefhy 
which  have  their  merit  ;  among  others, 
two  by  BafTan  and  one  by  Titian.  I 
fpent  fome  hours  in  contemplating  thefe 
mafterly  produéiions,  which  are  aUnoft 
unknown  in  the  hiftory  of  painting* 
Satisfied^  but  not  cloyed,  I  quitted  the 
church  of  Loeches  to  return  to  Madrid. 

Another  obje6l  of  curiofity,  perhaps  (till 
more  unknown  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves,  is  found  in  the  bofom  of  the  moun« 
tains  of  Caftile,  four  or  five  leagues  from 
the  Efcurial  :  this  is  a  monument  which 

r 

has  caufed  much  perplexity  to  fome  ao* 
tiquarians,  and  which  they  know  by  th^ 
name  of  Toros  de  Gwfando,  Guifando  is 
a  convent  of  Hieronymites,  placed  up* 
on  the  fide  of  a  chain  of  deep  rocks 
where>  according  to  tradition,  the  fous 
of  Pompey  were  defeated  by  the  party 
of  Qmiàï^  and  where  the  conquerors,  to 
celebrate  their  triumph,  Tacrificed  to  the 
gods  an  hundred  buUs^  and  left  the  figures 
of  four  in  ftone  on  the  place  where  thej 
obtained  their  viétory.  Another  traditiou 

afierts 
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afleits    thefe    fuppofed   bulls    are  ele-* 
phants,    and  fays,  "that  inftead  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Romans,  they  were  in- 
tended to  preferve  the  memory  of  the 
paflage  of  the  Carthaginians  into  thé 
country,  who,  indeed,  have  left  in  feve- 
lal  parts  of  Spain  fome  rude  figures  of 
thefe  animals.     It  certainly  requires  not 
much  knowledge  of  national  hiftory  to 
diftinguilh  a  bull  from  an  elephant,   and 
the  doubt  of  the  Spanifli  antiquarians 
tipon  this  qucftion  might  well  become 
the  fubje6t  of  much  pleafantry.     I  was 

ft 

determined  to  examine  attentively  the 
matter  in  difpute,  and  formed  the  bold 
féfôlution  of  deciding  on  the  queftion* 
I  found,  in  an  enclofure  of  vines,  over- 
looked by  the  convent  of  Guifando,  four 
ènorrtiôus  blocks  of  hard  (lone,  refem- 
bling  granite  ;  they  appeared  to  mefo  un- 
fhapen,  that  I  was  inclined  to  take  them 
for  the  fportive  produélions  of  nature,  ra- 
ther than  the  regular  works  of  art.  On  ex- 
amining them  nearer,  I  difcovered,  or  ra- 
ther gueffed,  the  intention  of  the  fculptor, 
but  the  efforts  of  his  chifel  havealmofl; 

difappeared 
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difappeared  beneath  the  ravagea  of  time  ? 
I  found  no  figns  cither  of  the  horns  of  ^ 
bull  or  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  Thô 
form  of  the  ears  rather  indicate  the  latter 
than  the  former  animal  ;  the  contours 
of  the  rump  and  flanks  are  fo  much  worn 
out  of  fhape,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide- 
between  the  two.  In  fhort,  after  anr 
hour's  obfervation,  I  left  the  difficulty 
as  I  found  it.  One  of  the  blocks  fecmed 
to  have .  been  difpl^ced  by  the  hands  of 
fome  curious  pçrfons.  The  experiment 
was  fatal  to  the  block  ;  it  was  broken  intca^ 
two  pieces,  which  liç  at  the  diftance  oi 
a  few  paces  from  each  other,  and  the^ 
hind  part,  funk  into  the  earth,  feems. 
rather  the  rude  production  of  its  entrails, 
than  to  have  been  defigned  to  orn^iment 

its  furfacet 

I  was  almoft  alhamed  of  my  fruitlefa 
journey.  I  painfully  climbed  up  to  the 
monaftery,  whence  I  looked  down  upon 
this  hieroglyphical  monument;  I  ba4 
there  no  doubt  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  pught  to  bç  interprçtçd.    TJkie  tracji^ 

xm 
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tion  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  is  pre^ 
ferved  upon  a  kindoffcroU,  eonftantljr 
put  into  the  bands  of  ftrangers,  who  may 
there  read  diftinâly  the  Lat4n  infcrip- 
tions  cut  in  the  fides  of  the  blocks,  but 
which  are  now  almoil  effaced.     Tb© 
principal  of  thefe  infcriptions  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Bellum  Cafaris  et  Patrue  ex  magna 
parte  confeSlumfuit  ^  S.  etCn.  Pompeii JUiis  bic 
in  àgro  Bq/letano  prqfligatis.  And  another, 
Exercitus  vi^er  bojlibus  effufis.    They  fuffi- 
ciently   indicate    that  the    monuments 
were  defigned  to  celebrate  a  viéfcory  over 
the  fons  of  Porapcy.  It  remains  to  be  de- 
termined whether  the  ground  upoja which 
they  are  placed  be  the  Agrum  Bafietanum  ; 
and  to  reconcile  the  hypothefis  with  hif- 
tory,  which  places  the  defeat  of  Pompcy'9 
party  in  Andalufia.  The  worthy  monks, 
jealous  of  ^ the  renown  of  their  diftriâ, 
found  an  anfwer  to  all  my  objeétions; 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
my  belief,  they  fhewed  me  the  caverna 
in  which  the  fons  of  Pompey  found  their 
death  in  feeking  an  afylum  after  their 
defeat.    I  could  fcarcely  perfuade  myfetf 

but 
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but  that  I  heard  the  groans  of  their  il* 
luftrious  manes  ;  and  my  imagination 
going  back  eighteen  centuries,  made 
me  forget  that  I  was  furrounded  'by 
Hierony mites.  This  they  recalled  to  my 
recoUeâion,  by  remarking  to  'me,  that 
thefe  afylums  of  the  martyrs  to  liberty 
had  fourteen  hundred  years  later  beea 
thoi^  of  the  martyrs  of  penitence  ;  and  - 
I  was  obliged  to  hear  the  recital  of  the 
retreat  of  the  founders  of  their  order 
to  the  caverns,  the  detail  of  their  aufte-* 
rities,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  traces  of 
their iteps,  and  thofe  even  of  their  tears. 
Fatigued  with  this  folemn  narrative  ;  but 
perfeétly  fatisfied  with  the  cordial  recep- 
tion I  had  met  with  from  the  Monks,  I 
defcended  to  the  plain  ;  where  I  took  a 
laft  viewof  the  milhapcn  hieroglyphics  to 
which  the  good  father  had  given  me  a 
key,  and  purfued  the  road  to  theEfcuriaL 

The  Toros  de  Guifandoy  which  many 
people  at  Madrid  think  imaginary,  are 
frequently  introduced  into  familiar  con-« 
verfation,  toexprefs,  in  a  burlefque  man* 
ner,  the  courage  of  a  man  capable  of 

Vol,  II.  K  k  facing 
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facing  the  greatefl:  dangers  ;  and  in  this 
fenfe  they  arc  ufed  by  one  of  theheros 
of  Cervantes.  When  after  my  return 
I  faid  I  had  feen  and  touched  the&  fa- 
mous bullsy  I  was  looked  upon  as  an 
extraordinary  perfon.  The  wonder, 
however,  ceafed  when  I  had  dtfciibed 
the  enemy  whom  I  had  fo  refolutdy 
braved.  , 

Another  dîftriéJ:,  farther  from  Madrid, 
makes  a  ftill  greater  figure  than  the  Toros 
Je  Guifando  in  the  fabulous  hiftory  of 
Spain  ;  I^mean  the  diftri6t  of  Battuecas, 
to  which  Montefquieu  alludes  in  his  JBer- 
fian  Letters,  when  he  fays,  the  Spaniards 
hav&in  their  own  kingdom  diftrifbs  cm* 
known  to  themfelvcs.  According  to  anci- 
ent tradition,  the  religion,  language  and 
manners  of  Spain  were  unknown  in  the 
Battuecas.  Extraordinary  voices  had 
been  heard  •  there  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  ;  the  fhéph^rds  were  afraid 
to  approach  it  with  thdr  flocks.  Fewer 
alarms  would  havie  made  it  the  retreat  of 
daemons  or  favages  ;  and  each  related  in 

his 
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his  own  manner,  the  origin  and  parti* 
cularities  of  the  plaoe.  The  Battuecas 
havp  alfo  furniihe4  a  fubjeét  for  the  wits 
of  Sj^in;  they  are  introduced  int9 
comedies  and  novels;   and  Moreri  did 

< 

not  difdain  to  give  to  thefe  ridiculous 
iloriies  a  place  in  his  diâionary* 

« 

Father  Fcijoo,  an  extremely  well  in* 
forqied  and  intelligent  Monk^  lately 
deceafed,  was  one  of  the  firft  who  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  combated  thefe  ahfurdities. 
The  refult  of  my  rçfearches,  and  the  lit* 
tie  tour  I  made  tp  the  Battuecas  a  (hort 
time  before  my^  departure  from  Spain  is, 
that  they  are  two.  uncultiyatcd  valleys, 
fcMcely  a  league  in  length,  and  fo  narrow 
and  cicely  ihut  in,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  fun  to  enter  tiiem  in  winter.  This 
iittle  diftriél  is  remarkable  for  groupes 
of  rocks  oddly  formed,  for  variety  of 
trees,  the  meandering  of  the  little  river 
which  waters  the  valleys,  the  excava- 
tions of  the  mountains  by  which  they 
sure  focme^,  and  the  great  numbers  of 
all  kinds  of  animals  to  which  it  feives  as  a 

Kk  2  retreat.^ 
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retreat.  The  only  human  habitation, 
which  merits  attention,  is  the  convent 
of  the  bare- footed  Garmelites,  whofc 
cells  are  buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  ftecp 
rocks  by  which  they  are  threatened,  and 
the  trees  that  give-  them  fhade,  A  tra- 
veller  might  make  the*  tour  of  Europe 
and  not  find  a  place  more  fit  to  become 
the  afylum  of  filence  and  peace.  The 
diftriét,  which  is  almoft  inacceiiible,  and 
not  upon  the  road  to  any  city,  is  fcarce- 
ly  ever  frequented.  The  curious  few  who 
go  thither,  are  looked  upon  as  perfoos 
impelled  by  an  extravagant  curiofity,  by 
the  peaceful  inhabitants,  who  cannot 
imagine  what  they  have  come  to  feek 
among  them.  Their  little  diftriâ  which. 
they  feldom  or  never  leave,  is  in  the 
diocefe  of  Coria,  between  old  Caftiie  and 
Eftramadura,  eight  leagues  from  Civi- 
dad  Rodrigo,  and  fourteen  from  Sala- 
manca. 

I  had  a  ftrong  defire  to  fee,  before  I 
left  Spain,  this  city  fo  famous  in  romance, 
ard  the  hiftory  of  Spaniih  literature. 

For 
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For  want  of  a  guide  who  knew  the  road 
from  the  Battuecas  to  Salamanca,  I  de- 
termined to  return  to  Madrid  and  take 
my  departure  from  that  city. 

The  court  was  then  at  Saint  Ildefon- 
fo.  ^I  pafled  by  that  royal  manfion, 
which  brought  me  twelve  leagues  hearer 
the  end  of  my  journey  ;  from  Salamanca 
the  diftance  is  twenty  feven  leagues  of 
that  country,  which  make  about  forty 
of  ours.  All  the  diftriél  through  which 
we  paffed  (for  I  had  ftill  a  travelling 
companion)  although  barren  in  appear- 
ranee,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  : 
this,  in  a  great  meafure,  proceeds  from 
the  extent  of  the  pofleflions,  which  is 
there  much  more  confined  than  in  fe- 
veral  other  provinces  of  Spain  ;  the 
people  themfelves  having  lands,  or  farm- 
ing to  advantage  thofe  of  great  propri- 
etors. The  huibandmen  refide  near 
their  farms  ;  this  has  encreafed  the 
number  of  the  towns  and  villages.    Al- 

r 

though  complaint  has  been  made  of  the 
(Jepopulatiojpi  of  this  part  of  Spain,   \ 

K  k  3  counted 
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counted  twelve  towns,  hamlets,  and 
\'illages  which  might  be  difcovered  from 
one  fpot  of  ground  in  the  environs  of 
Arevalo. 

The  firft  remarkable  place  at  which 
we  arrived  after  paiiing  by  Segovia, 
was  Santa  Maria  de  NIeva.  This 
town  contains  fix  h  undred  houfes.  The 
inhabitants,  n^ore  happy  than  thofc  of 
the  greateft  part  of  Spain,  have  full  per- 
ihiiiion  to  fell  all  kind  of  eatables.  They 
reckon  anjong  other  advantages,  the  pof- 
feffion  of  a  miraculous  image  of  the  vir- 
gin, and  the  innocent  privilege  of  hav- 
ing an  annual  bull  fight,  at  which  all 
the  lovçrs  of  that  diverfion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood aflcmble,  and  where  the  moit 
famous  Matadores  of  Çpain  difdain  not  to 
gather  bloody  laurels. 

From  the  eminence  on  which  Santa 
Maria  de  Nie  va  is  placed,  Ve  difcpver  a 

»  *         *  »  • 

fine  country,  if  a  large  extent  of  land,  in 
which  there  is  neither  runing  water, 
trees,  verdure  nor  country  houfes,  an4 

which 
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which  ofifers  nothing  but  the  duU  mû- 
form  afpeâ  of  immenfe  ^elds  of  wheat, 
can  be  fo  called.      . 

« 

We  foon  after  came  to  a  wood  of  firs, 
which  bears  a  hint  refemblance  to  the 
heaths  of  Bourdeaux,  but  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants  has  not  taken  ad« 
vantage  of  the  refource  which  thefe  trees 
prefent. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  wood  the  ground 
becomes  bare  and  uniform,  Notwith* 
Handing  its  drynefs,  it  is  well  cultivated 
to  the  very  gates  of  Arevalo,  a  town 
whiich  muft  formerly  have  been  a  con- 
fiderable  city.  It  is  almoft  furrounded 
by  a  little  river  the  deep  bed  of  which 
feems  to  have  been  dug  for  the  defence 
of  a  fortrefs.  The  gate  of  Arevalo  is  a 
mafiive  building  without  ornament;  it 
leads  to  a  bridge  which  is  not  more  in- 
debted to^  art,  but  its  folidity  njay  brave 
the  ravages  of  inundations  and  almofl: 
thofe  of  time.  However,  it  has  not  been 
thought  unworthy  of  a  pompous  infcrip- 

K  k  4  tion. 
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tîon,  which  informs  the  traveller  that 
the  town  and  villages'  for  thirty  leagues 
round  contributed  to  its  conftru&ion. 
The  interior  of  Arevalo,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  impoveriftied  ftate  of  the  mo- 
dern  inhabitants,  ftill  bears  the  marks 
of  havipg  formerly  been  an  important 
city.  There  are  fome  remains  of  an- 
tique columns  upon  which  are  placed 
mifeiable  barracks  and  half-rotten  bal- 
conies. The  fight  of  thefe  called  to  my 
recolleftion  thbfe  bankrupts  who^  for- 
merly  opulent,  wear  out  in  their  dif- 
trefs  the  tattered  remains  of  their  once 
fumptuous  wardrobe.  The  clergy  only 
preferve  their  riches  in  the  Qiidft  of  the 
poverty  with  which  they  are  fufround- 
ed.  There  are  ftill  in  Arevalo  eight 
parifhes,  and  ^s  many  convents. 

The  only  cultivatioji  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  leagues,  the  diftance  from  Santa  Ma- 
ria de  Nicva  to  Arevalo  is  that  of  corn  : 
a  few  vineyards  produce  wines,  the  bit- 
ter and  earthy  tafte  of  which  nothing 
t)Ut  habit  can  render  fupportablct 

From 
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« 

From  Arevalo  to  Penaranda,  nothing 
is  feen  but  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
country.  Yet  notwithftanding  the  riches 
of  the  earth  the  inhabitants  feem  poor. 
Reduced  to  articles  of  pure  neceflity, 
they  defpife  thofe  of  convenience,  and 
deprived  of  all  exterior  communication 
and  objects  of  comparifon,  they  feem  not 
to  have  either  the  defire  or  knowls^e 
of  thefe  enjoyments.  They  never  have 
a  thought  of  embellifhing  theh*  inheri-  • 
tances  ;  a  pleafure  or  kitchen  garden  is 
to  them  an  objeâ:  of  luxury,  which  their 
parlimony  refufes.  Idlenefs  impofes  on 
them  deprivations,  and,  ih  turn,  the  habit 
of  thefe  increafes  indolence  :  they  will 
move  round  this  circle  until  roads,  canals, 
and  eafy  means  of  conveyance  fliall  have 
taught  them  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce. 

t 

We  paffed  the  night  at  Flores  de  A vila,      + 
a  miferable    village  where  we^  fufFered 
every  inconvenience.  The  frugal  fupper 
fet  before  us  was  twenty  times  inter- 
rupted by  the  barking  of  dogs,  tl^e  thefts 

of 
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of  cats,  the  importunities  of  beggars, 
and  the  cavils  of  a  toothlefs  old  woman 
who  did  the  honours  of  the  inn.  We 
paffed  the  night  upon  beds  ^s  hard  as 
it  is  poffible  to  conceive  beds  to  be,  dc- 

,  voured  by  the  infeâs,  which  in  Spaàrt 
fo  frequently  difturb  the  repofe  of  the 
traveller.  Accommodated  in  this  man- 
ner,  we  rpfe  early  without  much  effort, 
and  immediately  fet  out  for  Penaranda, 

,a  handfome  little  town,  which  contains 
about  a  thoufand  houfes.  like  Are- 
valo,  it  has  fome  ruins  of  architeâure, 
which  prove  it  was  formerly  more  con- 
fiderable;  it  belongs  to  the  counts  of 
the  fame  name,  one  of  whom  was  the 
count  de  Pcnaranda  fo  well  known  in 
political  hiftory  by  his  arrogance,  which 
twenty  times  was  near  breaking  up  the 
congrefs  of  Weftphalia.  After  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  the  counts, 
Penaranda  paffed  over  to  the  houfe  of 
Uceda,  by  the  marriage  of  thç  prefent 

'  jjuchef?  pf  th^t  n^me, 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  city  have»  the 
greateft  confidence  in  an  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  ;  without  the  aid  of  which  ^  fay 
they,  they  fhould  repeatedly  have  funk 
under  their  wretchednefs.  Such  are  the 
mild  illufions  which  modern  philofoplien 
have  had  the  cruelty  to  ridicule^  and 
which^  perhaps^  fhould  be  fupported 
for  the  confolation  of  the  poor,  wheti 
vigilant  and  enlightened  ËAithority  has 
otherwife  the  means. of  Remedying  the 
abufes  of  fuperftition.  lUtiiions  like  thefe 
are  furely  innocent^  and  even  pre jciotrs 
ivheh  their  only  efïêâ  is  to  nourifli  hope 
and  patience  in  the  bofom  of  the  unfbr* 
tunate*.  The  inhabitants  of  Pcna.randa, 
like  thofe  of  moft  of  the  Spanilh  pro-, 
vinces,  appeared' to  me  to  ft  and  in  need 
of  thefe  two  refources  ;  they  are  over* 
burthened  with  taxes;  they  painfully 
/earn  what  they  polTefs,  and  diftrefs  der 
ftroys  their  incjuitry»    Their  lords,  who 

•  But^what  becomes  çf  tnjih,  I  (hall  be  aflccd? 
I  WOti}d  not  have  it  olFended,  but  let  us  at  leaft  be 

* 

convinced  it  is  preferable  to  the  .illufion  we  would 
rçjeft. 

are 
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are  fometimes  ignorant  to  the  degree  of 
being  unacquainted  with  the  geographic 
cal  (ituation  of  their  eftates,  confide  the 
management  of  them  to  ftewards,  trea* 
furers,  or  alcaldes^  who  bring  curfes 
upon  their  names  by  the  abufe  of  their 
authority.  Who  in  fuch  a  cafe  would 
dare  to  fpeak  in  favour  of  the  oppreffed  ? 
And  who  amongft  the  latter  would  ven- 
ture to  lay  his  complaints  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  ?  In  vain  do  the  laws  offer 
him  a  refuge  ;  their  interpreters  are  too 
much  afraid  of  perfons  who  know  how 
to  elude  them»  and  againfl:  whom  they 
are  never  invoked  with  impunity.  I 
know  that  in  the  prefent  age  there  have 
been  magift rates  virtuous  and  intrepid  * 
enough  to  brave  the  refentment  of  the 
great,  by  rigoroufly  difcuffing  the  na- 
ture of  their  rights,  and  defpoiling  them 
of  their  ufurpations.  The  honour  of 
reftoring  to  the  crown  the  pofleffion  of 

*  I  would  iii»ine  them  were  not  I  afraid  of  awaken- 
ing agaînft  them  the  hatred'thcir  courage  has  excited  ; 
Ijut  my  Spanifli  readers  will  a^d  what,  from  deli- 
cacy, I  here  omit, 

its 
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its  .privileges  was  attached  to  this  bold 
refolutioti,  and  fuch  a  projeét  has  fome« 
thing  in  it  brilliant»  which  is  a  fupport 
to  courage.    But  where  are  they  to  be 
found,  who,  without  other  motives  thaa 
equity  and  humanity,  undertake  the  ob- 
fcurc!  and  hazardous  defence  of  certain 
citizens,  who,  as  the  price  of  fuch  fer- 
"  vices,  frequently  have  nothing  more  to 
offer  than  their  gratitude,  admiration 
'  and  efteem  ?    Thefe  are  not  more  nu- 
'  merous  in  Spain  than  in  other  coun- 
tries* 

1  did  not  expeâ  I  ihould  have  had 
fo  much  to  fay  relative  to  the  little  town 
of  Penaranda  ;  nor  can  I  take  my  leave 
of  it  without  rendering  a  tribute  of  juf- 
.tice  tothe  inn  in  which  I  took  the  ne- 
;  ceflary  refrefhment.  -  It  is  certainly  the 
cleaneft  .  and  moft  convenient  of  any  I 
*met  with  in  Spain.    Contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  country,  the  innkeepçr 
and  his  Wife  are  complaifant,  attentive, 
and  always  have  provifions  to  otkr  to 
their  .guefts* ,. 

Half 
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Half  «  league  from  thU  city  we  en- 
tered a  3robd  of  greea  oaks»  which  Wfi 
«ivere  almoft  a)3i  hovir  an4  ;an  half  in 
crofltng.  It.  belongs  to  thç  counts  of 
Pen^f  j^ada*  We  ipet  ia  the  road  a 
^ufter  mafon;  whom  we  accpfbed»  and 
with  whpfe  good  &nfe  we  were  rather 
ilruck  ;  I  ihould  have  hepn  muph  more 
iurprifed  at  it  in  the  fprmer  pait  of  my 
refidence  in  the  country  ;  hut  ft9r  federal  . 
years  paft  I  had  been  accuftomed  to  find 
wit,  clear  ideas,  and  ciemarkable  preci- 
fion  of  language  in  clafTes,  which  in 
other  countries  wretchednefs  and  pro* 
found  mifery  reduce  alcnoft  to  the  level 
of  brutes.  The  corregidor  of  Penaranda: 
jvould  not  peiihaps  have  .given  us  fuch 
clcaf  accounts  of  the  cudtivation  of  the 
couf  itry,  the  means  of  fucceedii^in  it  y  Sec 
as  tluofe  we  received  &oni  .our  ^ÊraveUing 
companion  ;  who  difcbKeored  ii}s.in  a  mo-' 
nijeiit;,  uponnilr  addreQinghim,  in  aian« 
gua{;e  with  which  ii?e  were  i  not  funiliar. 
He  ieafonpd  his  difcourfe  with  ftrokes  of 
pleafantry,  which  our  moft  faihionaUe 
wits  need  not  haye  beea   aibamed  to 

own. 
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own.  From  him  we  learned  that  mofl 
of  the  lands  of  thei  diftriét  were  farmed 
out  to  labourers,  who  did  not  pay  more 
than  a  quarter  of  their  produce  to  the 
proprietors,  taking  upon  themfelves  all 
ekpences,  and  who,  with  a  little  good 
fortune^  became  rich  in  a  few  years* 
However,  I  thought  he  took  advantage 
of  our  being  ftrangers,  to  give  us  as  an 
undoubted  faa,that  which  then  appeared 
to  us,  and  ftill  feems  to  me  to  be  a  ridi^ 
culous  ftory.  He  afTured  us,  that  in 
fotoe  of  the  neighbouring  parifhes  there 
were  droves  of  cows,  the  male  calves  of 
which  never  had  hbnrs  ;  but  this  de- 
fc£t  prevented  not  their  having  all  the 
properties  of  a  bull  or  an  ox. 

% 

I  do  not  advife  naturalifts  to  affert 
upon  the  authority  of  the  mafon  of  Pe- 
naranda,  that  in  certain  countries,  there 
are  breeds  of  horned  cattle^  which  have 
nd  horns -\  but  if  this  oddity  of  nature 
Ihould  not  be  new  to  them,  they  are 
here  fomifhed  with  another  authority. 

Whether 
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Whether  the  accounts  of  our  travel- 
ing companion  were  true,  or  mere  plea^ 
fantrieSy  his  chearfuhiefs  and  inftruâive 
converfation  fhortened  the  two  long 
leagues  which  feparate  Penaranda  froax 
^  Ventofa,  a  Yniferable  village  upon  an 
eminence  whence  Salamanca  begins  to 
be  feen.  After  pafling  Ventofa  we  ar- 
rived at  the  town  of  Huerta  ;  and  in 
the  inn  there,  I  for  the  firft  time  obferved 
a  Angularity  which  in  forae  refpeéks  well 
deferves  t.o  be  imitated  in  other  places. 
At  the  entrance  we  found  a  placart,  in 
w;hich  the  alcalde  mayor  prefcribed  to 
the  innkeeper  the  manner  in  which  he 
ought  to  treat  travellers,  the  price  he 
was  to  receive  for  their  beds,  food,  horfes, 
&C,  So  far  there  was  nothing  amifs; 
but  the  forefight  of  the  alcalde  extended 
to  forbidding  the  innkeeper  from  keep- . 
ing  pigs  and  hens,  from  fuffering  certain 
prohibited  games  to  be  played  in  his  houfe^ 
and  ffom  receiving  into  it  armed  men,  or 
women  of  ill  fame.  Such  fhackles  pro- 
duce inconvenience,  without  being  of 
any  real  benefit  to  morals,  and  by  thcfc 

means 
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means  Spain  will  long  be  without  good 
inns,  and  the  dread  of  travellers.  Thofe 
who  travel  over  that  kingdom,  without 
refleâion,  lay  the  blame  on  the  indo- 
lence and  careleflhefs  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  obfervation  ûiews,  that  the  defeéfc 
rather  proceeds  from  the  municipal  cbn<- 
flitution  of  cities  and  communities,  the 
tyranny  of  the  great,  and  from  old  cuf- 
toms  which  cannot  be  abolifhed  with- 
out new  modelling  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  legiflation.  Time  only  and  per* 
feverance  can  produce  fuch  a  revolution  : 
the  prefent  minifter  has  it  in  contem* 
plation,  and  is  preparing  for  the  change, 
but  does  not  mean  it  fhall  be  violent 
or  fudden. 

On  leaving  Huerta  we  diftinflly  faw 
the  lleeples  of  Salamanca,  and  did  not 
again  lofe  fight  of  them.  The  road  lies 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  near  to 
which  the  city  is  fituated.  At  a  certain 
diftahce  its  fituation  is  beautiful;  and 
were  the  country  a  little  lefs  naked 
it  would  confiderably  refemble  that  o^ 

Vol-  II.  L 1  Tour» 
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Tours  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The 
appearance  of  Salamanca  is  very  like  that 
of  Tours,  as  we  arrive  at  it  from  Blois. 
To  the  right  are  fome  little  barren  and 
ftoney  hills,  on  which  are  feen  a  few 
habitations,  with  fome  tufts  of  trees,  and 
to  the  left  feveral  copfes  which  feparate 
the  great  road  from  the  river.  At  about 
half  way  we  CTofled  one  of  the  vaft  paf- 
tures  or  commons,  called  Valdios^  which 
are  but  too  frequent  in  Spain,  but  they 
are  not  cloathed  with  that  brilliant  ver- 
dure,  which  is  the  fineft  ornament  of 
the  country.  A  great  drove  of  bulls 
pafled  us  upon  the  road.  The  theatres 
of  the  bull-fights  at  Madrid  and  Valla- 
dolid  are  fupplied  from  this  diftri6t« 
After  having  frequently  been  witnefles 
to. their  bloody  confliéls,  it  was  not 
without  fome  emotion  that  we  found 
ourfclves  furrounded  by  thefe  formidable 
animals  ;  but  they  were  at  liberty  and 
unprovoked;  they  had  loft  their  fero- 
city, and  we  were  foon  as  much  at 
our  eafe  as  we  could  have  been  in  the 
midft  of  a  flock  of  fheep.    Nature  has 

formed 
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formed  but  few  mifchievous  beings,  ne- 
ccffity  •  only  forces  fome  to  becoine  fo, 
and  this  happens  when  it  impofes  the 
law  either  of  felf-defence  or  feeking  food 
for  nourifhment.  In  fuch  cafes,  and  alfo 
in  fome  others,  are  men  more  mild  or 
lefs  dangerous  than  bulls  or  lions  ? 

On  entering  Salamanca  we  paffed  thro' 
dirty  ftreets,  narrow  and  thinly  peopled, 
which  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  a  great 
city  :  but  we  were  agreeably  furprifed  on 
arriving  at  the  fquare,  which  is  equally 
remarkable  for  cleannefs  and  regularity 
of  architedlure  ;  it  appeared  to  u$  much 
fuperior  to  the  Plaza  Mayor ^  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Madrid  are  fo  vain.  It  is 
built  with  hewn  (tone,  and  ornamented 
with  three  rows  of  balconies  that  run 
all  round  without  interruption..  The 
firft  ftory  is  formed  by  arcades,  and  their 
freeze  is  ornamented  with  medallions 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfonages  Spain 
has  produced.  On  one  fide*  are 
thofe  of  all  the  kings  of  Caftile  to 
Charles  III.  exclufively;  on  the  other 
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thofe  of  the  moft  celebrated  heroes,  fuch 
ss  Bernard  del  Carpio,  Gonfalves  dc  Cor- 
dova, Mid  Hernando  Cortez.  Thofe  to 
the  eaft  arc  not  yet  filled  np.  May 
Spîûn  foon  have  great  men  to  fill  thef« 
vacant  places. 

The  edifices  which  form  the  fquare 
of  Salamanca  are  not  the  only  ones 
worthy  -of  attention  ;  the  cathedral,  al- 
though cotemporary  with  Leo  X.  and 
built  by  a  number  of  archîteéts,  has  paid 
more  than  one  tribute  to  bad  tafte.  It 
mufty  however,  be  confeffed,  that  the 
boldnefs  of  the  nave  and  the  finiihing  of 
the  Gothic  ornaments  make  it  one  of  the 
moft  '  remarkable  chn^ches  in  Spain: 
When  the  traveller  is  informed  that, 
befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  in  Sala- 
manca, twenty-five  parifh  churches, 
twenty- five  cojivents  of  monks,  and 
fourteen  of  women,  without  enumerat- 
ing a  conCderablc  number  of  pious  foun* 
dations,  he  is  neither  aftonifhed  at  its 
poverty  nor  want  of  population*  Its 
univcrfity,  formerly  fo  famous,  to  which 

iludents 
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fludents  were  fent  from  all  parts  of 
Surope)  has  confiderably  fallen  from  its 
ancient  fplendor»  although  it  is  yet 
far  from  meriting  the  ignominious  epi« 
thets  bellowed  upon  it  by  modern  tra- 
vellers. According  to  the  laft  form 
given  it  by  the  council  of  Caftile»  it  has 
fixty*one  profeflbrfhlpsi  without  reckon^ 
ing  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  the  col* 
lege  of  the  three  languages  (Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin)»  At  prefent  it  con- 
tains feveral  able  profeflbrs,  employed  in 
purfuing  and  forcing  from  its  laft  re« 
treat  the  pretended  philofophy  of  Arif- 
totle,  the  objeâ  of  the  inventives  of  all 
Europe,  after  having  been  that  of  ftupid 
veneration,  in  France  and  Italy  no  kfs 
than  in  Spain. 

The  edifices  of  this  univerfitjr  are  com- 
pofed  of  two  parts,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  a  ftreet.  The  little  fchools, 
(Efcueias  minores)  are  on  one  fide  ;  and  on 
the  other  the  gates  of  the  univerfity  pro- 
perly fo  called.  One  of  thefe  gates  im« 
mediately  (Irikes  the  eye.  Befides  its  be- 

LI  3  ing 
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ing  decorated  with  flowers  extremely 
well  fculptured,^  it  bears  an  infcription 
which  informs  the  reader  that  he  is  al- 
ready  at  the  door  of  the  fan6tuary  of 
the  fciences  ;  the  infcription  is  in  He- 
brew. This  gate  opens  to  a  court  that 
leads  to  the  different  fchools.  Bad  paint- 
ings, with  which  the  wall  is  daubed, 
indicate  the  fcience  taught  near  at  hand  ; 
and  Latin  verfes  written  beneath,  fcarce* 
ly  more  tolerable  than  the  paintings, 
record  either  the  generofity  of  the  prin- 
cipal patrons  of  the  univerfity,  as  Al- 
fonfo  X.  furnamed  the  Aftronomer,  and 
JFerdinand  III.  or  the  advantages  of  the 
fcience  in  qucftion.  The  library  is  above  ; 
k  is  public,  and  if  the  librarians  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  reception  I  met  with, 
thofe  who  may  have  occafion  to  vifit 
them  hereafter  will  be  perfeélly  fatif- 
fied  with  their  politenefs.  This  library 
contains  a  good  coUeélion.  We  remarked 
there  many  foreign  books,  efpecially  En- 
glifli  and  French  ;  but  there  feemed  to 
be  but  few  modern  works.    The  whole 
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confifts  of  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand 
volumes. 

Another    foundation,   more   modem 
than  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  and 
more  celebrated  in  the  prefent  age,  is 
that  of  the   great  colleges,  or    colegios 
tnayores.  There  are  in  Spain  feven  ho\jfes 
of    education   which   bear  this    name. 
The   moft    diftinguiftied  youth  of  the 
kingdom  are  brought  up  in  them  :  and 
thence  it  was,  formerly,  that  all  thofe  who 
held  places  in  the  adminiftration  were 
taken,    as  I   have  obferved  in  another 
part  of  this.  work.     Such  a  diftinâion 
excited  emulation  amongft  the  fludents 
of  the  colleges  (Colegiales)  and  the  order 
of  advocates,  whofe  moderate  fortunes 
were  unequal  to  fo  illuftrious  an  edu- 
cation.  The  latter  have  lately  been  fully 
revenged  ;  fince  it  was  among  them  the 
ftate  has  found  thofe  who  do  it  mod 
honour  ;  and  their  triumph  has  thrown 
a  ridicule  upon  their  difdainful  rivals* 
Befides,  they  who  fupplanted  them  pro- 
duced the  reform  of  the  abufes  to  whicl^- 

L 1  4  thefe 
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thefe  college»  were  fubjeâ.  In  tyyôf 
the  council  of  Ca{l:ile  gave  a  new  form 
to  the  whole^  which  in  making  them 
more  regular,  will  probably  render  thcQi 
more  ufefuL 

The  city  of  Salamanca  alone  contains 
four  of  thefe  colleges»  thofe  of  St.  Bar* 
tholomew,  Cuenca,  Oviedo,  and  del  Ar* 
zobifpa  The  firft,  and  the  moft  ancient, 
has  been  recently  rebuilt,  and  merits  the 
attention  of  connoiiTews  :  the  architeft 
was  a  Bifcayner,  who  had  foimed  his 
tafte  in  Italy  ;  but  his  genius  feems  to 
have  exhaufted  itfelf  ia  the  façade  and 
the  court;  the  interior  of  the  building 
bears  not  the  Jeaft.  marks  of  \t.  How- 
ever, it  contains  a  library  rich  in  mani)« 
fcripts.  This  college  has  produced  fcveral 
learned  meA  ;  fuch  as  Alphpnfo  Toftado, 
whofe  immeiiie  erudition  and  prodigious 
fertility  of  invention  are  ftill  proverbial 
sunong  the  modern  Spaniards. 

è 

.  Tlie  coUege  of  Cuenca»  refpeâ^ble  in 
i/bs  appearance  by  its  mais  afid  fymmetiy^ 
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is  oirercharged  with  paltry  ornameiits* 
The  fame  obfcrvation  holds  with  refpeâ 
to  th^  of  el  Arxobifpo  ;  thej  are  both 
monuments  of  the  indefatigable  patience 
which  charafterifed  the  artifts  of  former 
ages;  though  it  muft  be  allowed  they 
might  better  have  employed  their  time 
and  pains. 

Little  can  be  faid  of  the  Cdegto  Maytnr  of 
Oviedo.  I  had  indeed  heard  much  of  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans»  the  front  of 
the  convent  of  the  Augullin  nuns,  and 
the  church  of  San  Marcos»  heretofore 
belonging  to  the  Jefuits. 

In  the  midft  of  this  profufion  of  facred 
edifices  at  Salamanca»  it  was  neceflary 
to  make  a  choice  ;  we  therefore  confined 
pur  obfervations  to  thefe  three  churches. 

The  front  of  that  of  the  Dominicans 
|s  an  elaborate  performance,  in  the  gothic 
tafte  ;  the  nave  is  fpacious»  and  the  light 
judicioufly  admitted  ;  the  chapels  are  rich- 
ly decorated,  iwd  )n  all  thefe  refpeéts  it 

appeared 
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appeared  to  us  to  refemble  many  other 
churches  in  Spain*  But  we  fought  in 
vain  for  the  fine  paintings  of  which  we 
had  heard  fo  many  encomiums.  The 
ceiling  of  the  choir  is  painted  in  frefco, 
by  the  fame  Palomino  of  whom  I  have 
fevetal  times  fpoken,  and  who,  in  writ- 
ing the  lives  of  the  Spanifh  painters, 
has  given  excellent  inftruftions  relative 
to  the  fine  arts.  However,  it  feemed  to 
us,  that  at  Salamanca  he  had  not  added 
example  to  precept. 

A  very  officious  monk  prefented  him* 
felf  to  fhew  us  the  curiofities  of  his 
church.  We  prefumed  he  would  be  our 
Cicerone  for  the  paintings;  but  he  led  us 
direétly  to  the  fhrine.  Our  difappointed 
curiofity  was  a  fécond  time  obliged  to 
put  on  the  mafk  of  devotion,  and  imme- 
diately we  found  ourfelves  in  the  midft  of 
a  dozen  foldiers  and  perfons  of  the 
loweft  rank,  iiftening  to  a  recital  of  the 
lift  of  all  the  relics  contained  in  the 
cabinet.  My  travelling  companion,  to 
whom  his  religion  rendered  thefe  details 

lefs 
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lefs  interefting  than  to  the  implicit  be- 
lievers,   withdrew    his  attention,    and 
employed  himfelf   in  endeajVouring  to 
explain    the   ex    ^otos   with  which    he 
was    furrounded.      The   demonftrator, 
aftonifhed   his  fervices    fhould    be  re- 
fufed,     recalled    the    wanderer,     made 
him  fome  exhortations  which,  accords 
îng   to  the   intention  of    the   worthy 
monk,  would  have  penetrated  a  mind 
prepared  for  grace  ;  but  the  ftrayed  ûieep 
remained  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  fliep- 
herd.     He  vainly  offered  him  fomètimes 
the  nail,  and  at  others  one  of  the  double 
teeth  of  fome  faint  to  kifs,  but  the  wan- 
dering brother  fufFered  not  himfelf  to  be 
prevailed  upon.    At  length  the  monk 
came  to  a  little  box  full  of  relics.    Pope 
fuch  a  one  had  made  a  prefent  of  it  to 
the  communit}\    "  We  have  nothing," 
faid  he,  "  more  precious,  bring  all  your 
"  chaplets  and  rub  them  againft  this  col- 
♦*  leâion  of  fpiritual  riches."  Every  body 
prefent,  except  my  companion  and  my- 
felf,   eagerly  obeyed    the    exhortation. 
We  appeared  a  little  confufed  at  being 
furprifed  without  that  emblem  of  a  good 

Chrif- 
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Chriftian,  and  the  fpeâàtors  began  to  look 
on  us  with  an  evil  eye.  We  were  quite 
unknown  in  the  city  ;  and  prefently  re* 
collecting  the  holy  office»  with  a  (light 
impreflion  of  fear,  fought  for  an  op* 
portunity  to  remove  the  fufpicions  which 
we  perceived  were  entertained  of  us. 
This  we  foon  found  ;  the  monk  fhewed 
to  his  audience  a  relic  which^  he  told 
them,  was  nothing  lefs  than  Tome  of 
our  Saviour's  hair.  Each  bent  his  knee» 
whilft  the  dominican  exclaimed:  Come 
near  J  this  indeed  merits  adoration*  I  ap* 
proached  with  the  reft,  and  devoutly 
kifled  the  holy  relic.  The  fituation  of 
my  companion  became  a  little  embar« 
raffing.  Was  he»  by  his  inadlion,  to  de- 
clare himfelf  an  heretic  ;  or  might  he» 
from  refpedt  to  the  company,  confent 
to  do  what  to  him  appeared  an  a£l  of 
idolatry  ?  His  choice  was  foon  made  ;  he 
was  neither  fuperftitious  nor  fanatical, 
and  he  took  the  refolution  to  imitate 
us.  I  know  feveral  perfons  of  his  per* 
fuafion,  who  would  impute  this  to  him 
as  a  crime  î  but  I  think  him  vexy  ex- 

cufablc 
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cufable  in  penniting  himfelf  an  zBt 
which  to  him  muft  feem  indifferent. 
Tliis  apparent  veneration  for  an  objeâ  we 
think  unworthy  it)  is  not  certainly  any 
thing  more  than  bowing  to  a  man  in 
place  whom  we  do  not  efteem.  And 
who  amongft  us  has  not  rendered  fuch 
homage  ?  BefideSy  this  was  a  mere  matter 
of  courfe»  I  will  add^  aimoft  of  general^ 
polity*  And  what  purpofe  would  it  have 
anfwered»  to  have  ofiended  fo  many  peo« 
pie»  by  a  tacit  condemnation  of  their 
praétice  i  In  the  eyes  of  an  indifiêrent 
perfon  the  exterior  aéts  of  religion  make 
à  part  of  their  manners*  The  times  of 
fanaticifm,  when  it  was  thought  a  merit 
to  infuit  the  objects  of  a  religion  which 
was  looked  upon  as  idolatrous,  and  in 
which  my  maxims  of  toleration  would 
have  been  conftrued  into  fo  many  crimes, 
are  happily  paiL  I  however  wifb»  for 
the  honour  of  the  Spanifli  nation,  that 
as  a  religion  different  from  that  of  the 
ef^ablifhed  one,  is  fufferedinthe  fea<*port 
towns  of  that  kingdom,  a  traveller  may 
be  able  to  go  over  the  whole  conutry 

without 
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without  being  expofed  to  the  danger 
which  my  travelling  companion,  had 
he  been  lefs  prudent,  might  have  in- 
curred in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans 
at  Salamanca* 

I  Ihall  omit  the  enumeration  of  all 
the  facred  treafures  there  {hewn  to  us, 
except  the  bible  of  the  famous  anti-pope 
Benedidt  XIIL  who  was  born  in  Spain, 
and  depofed  by  the  council  of  Confiance^ 
**  Take  care,"  faid  our  condu6lor,  **  not 
**  to  confound  him  with  a  pope  of  the 
"  fame  name  who  was  of  the  Dominican 
**  order;  the  latter  was  a  real  pope.** 
We  recolle6lcd  the  words  of  Molière  > 
Tou  are  a  goIJfmithj  Mr.  Jojfe^ 

The  front  of  the  church  of  the  An* 
guftin  nuns  is  maflive  and  loaded  with 
a  profufion  of  ornaments,  but  the  edi- 
fice in  general  is  in  a  bad  ftate*  It  face» 
a  caftle  of  the  duke  of  Alba,  which  in 
Spain  is  called  a  palace^  as  the  pofleffions 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain  are  czWtà  Jlates^ 
A  part  of  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Alba 

are 
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are  in  the  environs  of  Salamanca  ;  and^ 
at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  from  it, 
there  is  a  city  called  after  their  name 
(Alba  de  Tormes)  in  which  they  have  alfo 
a  palace.  But  thefe  Jlates  and  palaces 
fuflfer  not  a  little  by  ttie  continual  abfence 
of  their  proprietors,  proofs  of  which  very 
frequently  occur  in  making  the  tour  of 
Spain.  So  long  as  the  opulent  land- 
holders {hall  negleél  to  animate  by 
their  prefence  their  vaft  pofTeflionSy  the 
patriotic  focieties,  eftablifhments  of  ma- 
nufaâures,  encouragements  for  clearing 
of  lands,  and  prohibitions  of  foreign 
merchandize,  will  all  prove  ineflfeftual 
to  redrefs  the  evils  which  for  two  cen- 
turies have  been  undermining  the  Spanifh 
monarchy.  They  are  the  moft  proper 
perfons  to  fécond  the  efforts  of  admini- 
ftration  and  infure  their  fuccefs.  How 
can  they,  who  are  conftantly  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  their  eftates,  redrefs  the 
grievances  committed  in  their  names, 
proje6l  and  execute  plans  of  improve- 
ment, or  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
fale  of  the  produdtions  of  their  lands  ? 

So 
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So  long  as  the  obfcure  and  ruinous  lux* 
ury  which  they  difplay  at  court  and  in 
the  capital  ihall  abforb  their  riches,  they 
tnuft  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  ren- 
dering them  ufeful  to  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens» 

The  ancient  college  of  the  Jefults, 
among  the  facred  edifices  at  Salamanca^ 
is  that  moft  deferring  our  attention  ;  it 
has  been  given  to  a  community  of  re- 
gular canons,  under  the  name  of  the 
church  of  San  Marcos^  or  Saint  Mark. 
In  front  is  a  magnificent  portail  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  ancient  feminaiy 
of  the  Jefuits,   which,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  laft  bifliop  of  Salamanca,  was  de- 
dicated to  the  education  of  thirty  young 
ecclefiaftic^,  eftablifhed  there  in  177S,  is 
upon  the  fame  line.    The  ceremony  of 
their  admiflion  by  the  prelate  is  repre* 
fented  in  a  fine  painting  by  Bayeux,  a 
pupil  of  the  famous  Mengs,  and  one  of 
the  beft  painters  now  in  Spain.    The 
paintings     upon     the    walls     of    the 
great  cloifter  have  for  their  fubjedt  the 

prin* 
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principal  aftions  of  the  life  of  Saint  Ig«- 
xiatius  s  the  Jefuits  had  them  painted  at 
Rome. 

The  back  part  of  the  edifice  is  occupied 
by  a  community  of  Irifli  priefts  ;  which 
caufes  the  church  of  Saint  Mark  to  be 
improperly  called  the  Irifh  church. 

Before  we  left  Salamanca,  we  went  to 
vifit  the  ancient  Roman  bridge  of  twen* 
ty-feven  arches,  over  which^  on  leaving 
the  city,  w^e  pafTed  the  little  river  of 
Tormes,  and  afterwards  took  the  road 
to  Madrid.  This  journey ,  including  our 
return,  was  of  about  fifty  Spanifh,  or 
feventy-five  French  leagues. 

There  is  a  city  nearer  to  Madrid,  and 
more  celebrated  than  that  of  Salamanca, 
to  which  I  made  feveral  journies;  I 
mean  the  city  of  Toledo,  the  ancient 
refidence  of  the  Moorifh  kings,  and  the 
feat  of  the  primate  of  all  Spain.  To- 
ledo is  fituated  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  which  furrounds  it  on  all 
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fides,  except  to  the  north  ;  it  is  twelve 
leagues   from  Madrid,  and  feven  from 
Aranjuez,  the  royal  manfion  from  which 
I  took  my  departure  for  Toledo.     The 
road  is  uneven  and  badly  paved,  and  fe* 
veral  timeis  recedes  frcnn  and  approaches 
the  Tagus.    Not  far  from  Aranjuez,  to- 
wards the  weft,  the  valley  of  that  name 
becomes  more  open  and  fpacious,  and 
•the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  which  is  here 
wider,  alfo  are  lefs  decorated  with  trees 
and  verdure.    However,  upon  the  road 
to  Toledo  they  prefent  fome  very  agree- 
able  profpeâs  ;   the  river  is  hidden  be- 
hind clumps  of  trees,  and  the  tje  wi/hes 
to  difcover  it  again,  when  inftantly  it  ap- 
pears watering  the  end  of  a  meadow,  or 
refleéting  the  image  of  fome  hamlet,  till 
after  a  number  of  thefe  pleafing  mean- 
ders it  arrives  at  the  walls  of  Toledo. 
Eut  during  its  courfe  the  banks  become 
higher,    and  a  little  craggy,    and  this 
river,   which    runs   fo    fmopthly   near 
Aranjuez  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the 
eye  diftinguifhes  its  courfe,  or  the  car 
can  fufpeft  its  vicinity,  as  it  approaches 

Toledo, 
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Toledo,  and,  under  the  walls  of  that 
icity,  is  heard  from  afar  rolling  with  great 
noife  over  an  uneven  bed. 

The  ground,  however^  rifes  infenfibly  j 
fo  that  after  having  paffed  the  bridge  of 
the  Tagus,  which  is  of  a  frightful  height, 
We  find  ourfelves  on  a  level  with  To* 
ledo,  although  a  part  of  this  city  is 
fituated  upon  a  fteep  rock.  Solitary 
ftreets,  houfes  in  ruins^  and  the  almoft 
total  abfence  of  induftry  and  afflu- 
ence but  ill  agree  with  the  idea  formed 
of  a  city  *,  the  firft  in  rank  in  the  Cortes 
of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile  +>  which  fof 
a  long  time  paffed  for  its  capital,  and 
of  which  all  the  monuments  prove  the 
ancient  fplendoun  Madrid,  which  in 
the  latter  centuries  increafed  its  popu- 
lation at  the  expencc  of  thd  neighbour- 
ing cities,  laid  Toledo  in  particular  un- 
der a  heavy  contribution.     The  afpeét 

*  It  bore  the' pompous  title  oï  Imperial  City»  The 
king  of  Caftile,  Alphonfo  VI.  took  it  from  the 
MoorSy  and  with  it  the  title  of  Emperor. 

t  Burgos  difputes  with  it  the  pre-eminence.  ^ 
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df  the  ruins  and  the  barrennefs  df  the 
environs  concur  in  giving  it  an  appear- 
ance of  wretchednefs,  which,  however, 
is  in  fome  refpefts  contradicted  when  we 
enter  their  houfes,  which  are  clean  and 
neat  to  the  extreme,  a  good  quality  rarely 
found  where  poverty  refides.  The  in- 
habitants of  Toledo  are  not  much  infe- 
rior in  this  refpe6b  to  the  Dutch  them« 
felves,  and  the  great  pains  which  the 
latter  take  to  wafti  their  walls  and  win- 
dows, and  to  make  all  their  furniture 
fhine  like  glafs,  the  former  employ  in 
defending  the  entrance  of  their  habita*- 
lions  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  in 
procuring  coolnefs  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  dog-days.  I  vifited  feveral  of  thefe 
little  maniions  after  dinner  ;  I  thought 
myfelf  tranfported  into  the  palace  of 
ileep:  nothing  diilurbed  the  calm  of 
their  peaceful  inhabitants*  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fun  feemed 
fet  to  them.  The  windows  and  lattices 
clofe  ihut,  the  floors  moiftened  by  fre- 
quent fprinklings,  and  large  (heets  fpread 
over  their  courts,  all  concurred  to  make 

us 
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US  forget  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the 
hour  of  the  day. 

The  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Toledo  was  not  long  fince  confined  to 
thefe  effeminate  inventions.     Within  a 
few  years   they  have  fhaken  off  that 
ftupor  to  which  they  feemed  condemned» 
Their  prelate  declared,  with  a  charitable 
zeal»    open  war  againft   indolence  and 
wretchednefs.   Hisimmenfe  alms,  which 
annually  amoimted  to  from  fifty  to  fixty 
thoufand  livres   (above    two  thoufand 
pounds  fterling)  were  unequal  to  the 
beneficence  of  his  intentions.    The  Al- 
cazar,  the   ancient   habitation    of  the' 
Gothic  kings,  has  been  almoft  entirely 
rebuilt  under  Charles  V.  but  fince  the 
conflagration  at   the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  it  has  been  in  a  ftate 
of  ruin:  the  only  remains  of  this  fine 
edifice  were  the  fronts,  and  the  principal 
court,  furrounded  with  arcades,  which 
leads  to  a  magnificent   ftaircafe.    The 
prefent  archbifliop  has  had  fome  part  of 
thP  building  repaired,  all  the  rooms  upoa 
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the  ground-floor  have  been  properly  ar- 
ranged for  the  reception  of  filk  looms, 
&c.  which  give  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  perfons,  who,  before  this  cf- 
tablifhment,  were  idle,  and  the  pro- 
durions  of  whofe  induftry  are  already 
circulated  at  confiderable  diftances  from 
Toledo.  The  prelate  has  likewife  founded 
an  hofpital  for  poor  women  and  old 
men  ;  he  has  alfo  taketi  under  his  pro- 
te6tion  two  hundred  poor  children,  who 
are  brought  up  àt  his  expence,  and  are 
taught  every  thing  neceflary  to  fit  them 
for  arts  and  manufaftures, 

.  Such  is  the  laudable  manner  in  which 
the  ^rchbilhop  employs  his  leifure  and 
the  furplus  of  his  fortune.  Thofe  who 
approach  him,  as  I  have  fcveral  times 
had  occafion  to  do,  perceive  he  is  rich 
in  knowledge  and  virtue;  but  nobody 
would  fufpeét  the  revenues  of  his  fee 
were  very  confiderable.  His  manners 
have  a  truly  apoftolical  fimplicity,  and 
he  feems  quite  irtiacqiiainted  with  the 
luxury  of  the  table.     Notwithftanding 

hi? 
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his  punâuality  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
fpiritual  fun'aiions,  he  ftill  finds  leifure 
for  literary  amufements.  Before  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Toledo  he  held 
that  of  Mexico  ;  he  there  difcovered  the 
colleâion  of  the  letters  of  Hernando 
Cortez;  and,  at  his  return  tq,  Europe, 
publifhed  them  with  obfervations.  He 
has  alfo  given  to  the  world  fome  works 
of  erudition,  and,  among  others,  a  new 
edition  of  the  Mofarabic  Mifïal  *• 

*  A  coIIe^ioQ  of  forms  of  prayer,  &c*  according 
to  the  ancient  Mofarabic  riti^aJ,  obferved  by  the 
Çhriûians  in  Arabian  countries*  It  differs  from  thp 
Roman  ritual  in  a  few  prayers,  and  the  tranfpofition 
of  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  the  mafs  ;  trifling 
difFerences  which,  perhaps,  would  efcape  hearers 
that  wcr«  ndt  very  attentive.  Having  fallen  into 
difufe,  it  was  revived  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  who  had 
it  reprinted,  and  afterwards  founded  at  Toledo  a 
chapel,  in  which  the  fervice  has  ever  fince  been  per- 
formed according  to  this  rituaL  In  1783,  I  heard 
there  a  Mofarabic  mafs  which  the  archbifhop  had 
fung  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  Nuncio.  This 
mafs  is  ftill  ufed  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Sala- 
manca« 
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The  archiepifcopal  palace  proves  his 
averfion  to  magnificence,  but  the  cathe- 
dral is  one  of  the  moft  noble  iacred  edi- 
iices  in  Europe.  Its  foundation  is  dated 
as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury. During  four  hundred  years  it  was 
in  poffeflion  of  the  Moors,  and  profaned 
by  the  Mahometan  vvorftiip.  Although 
recovered  by  Alphonfo  VI.  it  preferved 
the  form  of  a  mofque  until  the  reign  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  who  gave  it  that  under 

which  it  now  appears.     It  difplays  all 

•  ^ 

the  fumptuoufnefs  of  Gothic  edifices, 
and  in  the  reigns  fuçcçeding  that  of  St. 
Ferdinand  was  enriched  with  every  kind 
of  decoration.  The  glafs  of  the  windows 
is  covered  with  paintings  in  the  moft 
brilliant  colours.  Two  of  the  fronts  are 

■  « 

yemarkable  for  the  number,  finifhiqg, 
and  variety  of  the  fculptures  with  which 
they  are  adorned.  The  ftalls  of  the  ca- 
nons merit  a  clofe  examination  on  ac- 
count  of  the  fine  tafte  and  elegance  of 
their  bafs  reliefs.  Several  of  the  chapels 
are  equally  worthy  of  attention  for  the 
paintings,   and   more    particularly    the 

tombs 
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tombs  they  contain.  In  the  choir  there 
are  four  of  the  latter,  which  are  thofe 
of  the  kings  of  Caftile,  who  are  com* 
monly  called  Reyes  viejos^  old  kings,  and 
that  of  the  cardinal  Mendoza,  one  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  prelates  who  have  held 
the  fee  of  Toledo. 

The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  magnifi- 
cently decorated.  Cardinal  Portocarrero, 
whp  was  ^rchbiiliop  of  the  fee,  was  in- 
terred in  front  of  it.  His  epitaph  bears 
no  referablance  to  that  of  Piron,  as  Mr. 
Peyron  has  .carelefsly  afferted  in  his  effays 
on  Spain.  Thp  laitter  was  compofed  in 
^  moment  of  epigrammatical  fpleen  ;  but  . 
that  of  the  cardinal  brea|;hes  chriftian 
humi^ty  and  has  nothing  of  the  epigram. 
Hicjacetpuhisy  cinesj  et  nihil i  "Here  lies 
"  duft,  afties,  nothing."  This  is  very 
different  from  the  peevjfli  pleaf^ntry  of 

the  author  of  the  Metromanie  : 

•  •  •      ^ 

Ci-git  P irony  qt(i  ne  fut  rieti  j 
Pa^  même  Académicien  *.. 


*  Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothîng| 
Kot  even  an  Academician. 


In 
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In  the  chapel  of  St.  James  pur  adini« 
ration  and  meditation  are  excited  by  the 
tomb  of  Don  Alvar  de  Luna,  the  illuf- 
trious  and  unfortunate  favourite  of 
John  IL  and  that  of  Donna  Juana  Pi- 
mentel  his  wife.  We  may  there  refieâ; 
on  the  inftability  of  the  favour  of  kings^ 
and  the  vanity  of  monuments,  fomewhat 
more  durable  it  may  be,  but  whofe  ma- 
jeftic  ornaments  cannot  difguife  the  in- 
fignificance  of  human  greatnefs.  In  vain 
are  infcriptions  pompous,  like  thofe  of 
thefe  two  tombs  ;  they  ferve  merely  to  tell 
us  thé  héros  they  immortalize  have  once 
cxifted,  but  are  •  now  no  more.  The 
fame  chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  fe* 
veral  relations  of  the  favourite  :  among 
others,  that  of  the  archbifjiop  of  To- 
ledo, one  of  the  fineft  in  the  cathedral. 

* 

I  recommend  to  the  curious  traveller  to 
vifitthe  monument  of  another  archbifhop, 
DonJuandeContreras,andthatofabifliop 
of  Avila,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ildefonfo. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  chapel  of  all  in 
this  refpedt  is,  that  of  the  new  kings 

(delot 
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(delos  reyes  nuevos)  which,  befides^  being 
richly  decorated,  contains  the  tombs  o( 
fix  kings  or  queens  of  Caftiie,  each  bear^^ 
ing  an  infcription  and  a  ftatue  recum- 
bent on  a  fepulchral  urn.  The  fight  of 
thefe  recalled  to  my  memory  the  follow* 
ing  elegant  lines  : 

Four  mieux  reprefcnter  leurs  grandeurs  aiattuest 
I/artiJle  fur  U  marbre  «  cçuché  leurs  Jïatues  ^  ^ 

The  capitulary  hall  contains  the  por- 
traits in  fucceffion  of  all  the  archbilhops 
of  Toledo  ;  a  valuable  colledlion,  not 
only  becaufe  many  of  thefe  prelates,  as 
Mendoza,  Çifneros,  Tavera,  Albornos 
and  Tenorio  eftablifhed  themfelvcs  a 
fame  indépendant  of  their  dignity,  and 
that  fome  of  them  who  held  this  fee 
were  of  the  blood  royal,  as  Don  Louis, 
brother  to  the  prefent  monarch,  but 
becaufe  feveral  of  their  portraits  take 
date  from  the  revival  of  the  art  of  paint- 


*  The  artift,  better  to  reprefent  tlieir  fallen  greatncfs, 
has  extended  their  flatv(es  on  tlie  marble* 
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ing  in  Spain,  and  that  by  comparing 
them  the  different  gradations  through 
which  it  has  pafled  may  be  clearly  dis- 
covered; and  laftly,  becaufe  (ince  the 
time  of  cardinal  Ximenes  (known  in 
Spain  only  by  the  name  of  cardinal  Cif- 
neros)  they  have  all  had  thç  merit  of 
refemblance. 

In  the  cathedral  are  feveral  other 
paintings  worthy  of  attention;  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  in  the  veftry.  An  Aflump- 
tion  by  Carlo  Maratti  ;  one  of  the  mafter- 
pieces  of  Dominico  Greco,  a  pupil  of  Ti- 
tian J  a  painting  not  much  inferior  to  the 
beft  of  that  great  matter;  and  one  of 
the  capital  works  of  de  Orrente,  a  Va^ 
lencian  painter,  of  whom  I  have  already 
fpoken.  The  ceiling  of  the  veftry  is 
painted  in  frefço,  by  Lijca  Giordano» 
and  is  pot  the  leaft  çxcellent  of  his  pro- 
dpâions,  efpecially  in  this  kind  of  com*- 
pofition.  He  had  alfo  a  particular  ta- 
lent in  imitating  the  manner  of  other 
painters,  a  proof  of  which  is  feen  in  one 
of  his  paintings  in  an  apartment  adjoin» 

ing 
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ing  to  the  veftry.  This  is  a  baptifm  o£ 
Chrift,  which  thofe  who  are  not  real 
connoifleurs  would  certainly  take  for 
one  of  the  beft  produétîons  of  RaphaeL 
The  fîpie  apartment,  called  El  Vtftuarto^ 
contains  feveral  other  valuable  paint- 
ings; among  others,  the  birth  and  cir- 
cumcifion  of  Chrift^  both  by  Baffan  ;  a 
Samaritan  woman,  by  Rubens^  a  Saint 
Agnes,  and  a  Pope  feated,  in  which  is 
difplayed  all  the  wondrous  powers  of  the 
pencil  of  Vandyk, 

I  might  mention  fevcral  other  remark- 
able paintings  with  which  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo  is  enriched,  were  not  I  ap- 
prehenfive  of  fatiguing  the  reader  by 
too  minute  an  exaânefs  ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  fpeaking  of  a  produ6tion 
by  a  Spanifh  painter,  little  known  in  his 
own  country,  although  very  deferving 
to  be  fo.     The  name  of  this  artift  is 
Bias  de  Prado,  a  native  of  Toledo,  one 
of  whofe  pidtures  is  feen  in  the  cloifter 
of  the  cathedral.    The  moft  indifferent 
connoiffeur  cannot  but  be  (truck  by  the 

cor- 
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correétnefs  of  the  drawingi  the  excels 
lence  of  the*  colouring,  and  efpecially 
by  the  foftnefs  of  expreffion  in  the  £• 
gurcs.  It  reprefents  the  Holy  Virgin 
furrounded  with  feveral  faints,  and 
crowned  by  angels,  in  prefence  of  a  knight 
in  compleat  armour.  I  con fefs  that  not- 
withftanding  the  rcfpeftable  names  of 
the  painters,  whofc  works  I  have  above 
mentioned,  this  gave  me  a  pleafure  which, 
on  viewing  them,  I  had  not  experienced, 
and  t\iBt  when  I  heard  the  name  of  the 
artift,  I  had  the  weaknefs  to  reproach 
myfelf  for  my  admiration-  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  feveral  virtuofi  have  fre- 
quently found  themfclves  in  the  fame 
fituation  :  in  fuch  cafes  they  endeavour 
to  juftify  themfelves  in  their  own  ojeSf 
and  redouble  their  attention  to  difcover 
the  perfeftions  of  the  great  mafter, 
and  the  defers  of  the  obfcurc  pain« 
ter,  as  if  men  of  fuperior  talents  did 
not  frequently  fink  to  mediocrity,  or 
mediocrity  did  not  fometimes  foar 
above  itfelf.  Befides,  does  not  accident 
in  every  purfuit  often   beilow  greater 

repu* 
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teputation  than  real  merit  ?     How  many 
men  have  pafled  their  lives  in  obfcurity 
who,  had  they  met  with  patrons  and 
jMraife,  would  have  ranked  with  thofe^ 
of  fuperior  talents  ! 

.  The  cloifter  of  the  cathedral  in  which 
the  excellence  of  the  paintings  of  Bias 
de  Prado  was  pointed  out  to  me,  though 
I  think  I  fhould  of  my felf  have  difcovered 
it,  is  remarkable  in  feveral  other  refpe£l:s  ; 
it  is  very  fpacious,  and  the  archîteélural 
proportions  extremely  fine  ;  the  walls 
were  once  adorned  with  tolerable  good 
paintings  in  frefco,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  yield  to  the  ravages  of  time  and 
humidity,  when  the  prefent  archbifliop 
confided  the  care  of  repairing  them  to  the 
beft  painters  Spain  at  prefent  can  boaft» 
Meffieurs  Bayeux  and  Maella  began  the 
undertaking  in  lyyjf  and  when  I  left  the 
kingdom,  they  had  nearly  compleated 
their  work.  The  paintings  reprefent  the 
principal  aétipns  of  the  life  of  Saint 
Eugenia  and  Saint  Leocadia,  patrons  of 
the  cathedral,  and  thofe  of  fome  other 

faints 
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faints  famous  at  Toledo  by  their  zeal  fot 
the  Chriftian  religion.  The  fubjeéls  ap- 
peared to  me  intereftingy  and  fome  of 
them  had  a  great  effeâ.  I  was  pamcu* 
larly  ftruck  with  the  foft  and  afieâiog 
expreflion  of  a  Santa  Cafîlda,  a  young 
princefs»  who  from  the  top  of  the  palace 
of  her  father,  (till  a  Pagan,  firetches 
out  a  hand  of  fuccour  to  the  Chriftians 
languifhing  in  the  prifons  of  the  pcrfe- 
cuting  monarch. 

I  might  give  a  long  enumeration  of 
the  ornaments,  furniture  and  vafes  con-» 
fecrated  to  divine  fcrvice  in  the  cathe- 
dral ;  a  fufficient  idea  may  be  formed  of 
them  by  confidering  that  Toledo  is  one 
of  the  richeit  fees  in  Chriftendom^  that 
it  has  frequently  been  held  by  pious  pre* 
lates^  who  would  have  thought  it  a  re« 
proach  on  themfelves  had  they  made  a 
profane  ufe  of  their  opulence,  and  that 
it  has  always  had  many,  opportunities 
to  benefit  by  the  munificence  of  the  fo« 
vereigns  of  Spain.  I  {hall  only  remark 
farther,  that  the  curious  are  (hewn  a 
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throne  of  maflivefilver,  weighing  twelve 
hundrecf  and  fifty  pounds,  on  which  is 
placed  an  image  of  the  Virgin»  Behind 
the  choir  is  a  piece  of  fculpture,  in  the 
Very  worft  tafte,  and  for  what  reafon  I 
know  not,  called  the  Tranfparenf.  It  is  a 
modern  woric,  which  disfigures  inftead 
of  cmbellifliing  the  edifice.  Piety,  of 
rather  credulity,  will  find  there  a  much 
more^ curious  monument.  This  is  a  ftone 
which  bears  the  impreffion  of  the  feet 
of  the  Holy  Virgin;  ihe  placed  them" 
npon  it  when  flie  defcended  from  heaven 
to  bring  to  Saint  Ildefonfo  the  firft  cha* 
zuble  or  prieft's  cap  ;  a  miracle  which  a 
modern  fhulptor  has  perpetuated  in  one 
of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral.  This 
piece  was  juft  fifaifhed  wtien  I  fawit  for 
-the  firft  'time,  and  it  feemed  to*  me  to 
do  more  honour  to  the  chifel  of  the  ar- 
tift  than  to  religion.  The  rough  ftone 
which  bears  the  proof  of  the  miracle, 
more  precious  than  the  hiftorical  marble, 
is  expofed  to  public  view  behind  an  iron 
railing.  I  dare  not  fay  of  what  country  the 
Vol.  IL  Nn  feet 
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feet  are  of  which  it  preferves  the  form  ; 
but  I  ihould  not  fcruple  to  aflert,  they 
<licl  not  belong  to  a  Chinefe. 

After  the  cathedral  there  are  feveral 
other  edifices  which  merit  the  attention 
of  the  traveller.  Such  is  the  hofpital  of 
Saint  John  the  Bâptift,  of  which  the 
porticos,  courts,  and  the  church  in  par- 
ticular, fufficiently  prove,  by  the  elegance 
and  exaftnefs  with  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted, the  period  of  its  foundation  to 
have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  do  honour  to  the  good  tafte  of  the 
founder,  cardinal  Tavera,  who  has  there 
a  magnificent  tomb.  The  latter  was  the 
laft  work  of  Alfonfo  Berruguete,  an  able 
fculptor,  formed  in  the  fchool  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  honoured  with  the 
favour  of  Charles  V. 

Another  fine  foundation  of  the  fame 
Hind  which  Toledo  owes  alfo  to  one  of 
its  prelates^  (Cardinal  Mendoza)  is  the 

found- 
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foundling  hofpital^  or  the  hofpital  of 
Santa  Cruz^  an  edifice  fomewbat  in  the 
Gothic  ftyle,  but  of  which  nothing  can 
be  particularly  admired  except  the  fi- 
nifhing  of  the  ornaments  and  the  prin- 
cipal ftaircafe.  In  the  church  there  are 
fix  great  paintings  of  the  fchool  of  Ru- 
bens, and  which  for  a  long  time  were 
thought  to  be  by  the  hand  of  that  mafter» 

Another  afylum  open  at  Toledo  to 
iuffering  humanity,  alfo  claimed  my 
attention.  This  is  an  hofpital  for  the  in- 
fane.  There  are  two  principal  ones  in 
Spain;  one  at  SaragofTa,  the  other  at 
Toledo.  I  went  feveral  times  to  the 
latter,  and  was  always  furprifed  at  the 
cleannefs  and  regularity  which  I  con- 
ftantly  found  there  ;  and  comparing  my 
obfervations  with  thofe  I  had  made  in 
the  hofpitals  of  Valencia,  Burgos,  Cadiz, 
the  general  hofpital  of  Madrid,  and  fe- 
veral other  inftitutions  of  the  fame  kind, 
I  could  not  but  admire  how  different 
devotion  and  chrillian   charity  render 

Nn  2  men 
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men  from  thecafelves,  in  what  a  manner 
they  triumph    over  their  dçfeéb,  and 
create  in  them  virtues  to  which  they 
feem  ftrangers.    The  Spaniards  are  as 
,   magnificent  in  the  decorations  of  their 
temples,  as  fimpié  in  thofe  of  their  pri- 
vate houfes.    On  examining  their  pious, 
foundations,  their  indolence  and  dirtinefs, 
two  accufations  from  which  they-  caa- 
not  be  intirely  abfolved,  are  forgotten. 
Had  religion  conferred  but  this  one.  be* 
nefit  upon  mankind,   it  wou^d  (Ull  be 
highly  worthy  of  our  love.^nd  adinira- 
tion.    But  I  fhall  be  told  that^  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  awakened,  in  them, 
deftrudkive  paffions  which  fle^t  in  their^ 
bofoms.    Religion  is  the  mother  of.  at- 
dent   fanaticifm  and.  barbarous  intole- 
rance, as  well  as  compaffiqnate  ch^ity. 
But  without  examining  whether  reU* 
gion  may  not  difown  fuch  children»  let 
us  congratulate  ourfelves  that  w;q.  ar^ 
bom  in  an  age  when,  even  in  Spain» 
it  is  greatly  purified  from  the  bafe  allqy 
by  which  it  was  too  long  diihonourcd^ 

It 
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It  is  tinic,  however,  to  return  to  the 
hofpital  for  the  mfane  at  Tokda» 

The  fight  of  fuch  a  place  has  always 
jfomething  in  it  affliâing  to  humanity, 
even  when  ^viewed  with  the  curiofity  bf 
philofophy  ;  but  I  confefs  I  have  never 
felt  the  fentiment  of  thofe  who  fay  they 
aire  humbled  at  the  fight  of  this  degra- 
dation of  human  reafon.  I  never  féelliu- 
miliation  eicept  when  I  can  make  com- 
j3arifons  to  my  own  difadvantage.  What 
clafs  in  the  creation  is  better  treated 
than  the  human  fpecies  ?  If  any  other 
ht  fo,  is  our  fitùation  fuch  as  to  make 
us  blufh  before  it?  Shame  fuppofes  a 
reciprocal  confcioufnefs  between  the  be- 
ing which  feels,  and  that  by  which  it  is 
caufed.  We  know  not  angels  ;  beads 
are  unacquainted  with  us;  and  infanity 
being  an  involuntary  defe£t  from  which 
no  perfon  is  fecure,'Ifee  not  in  what 
manner  any  individual  of  the  human 
fpecies  can  feel  humiliation  at  the  fight 
of  a  madman  ;  he  himfelf  would  not  feel 

Nn  3  it 
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it  were  he  capable  of  a  reafonable  fen* 
timent.  The  drunkard  and  pail^onate 
man  are  thofe  who  ought  to  blufh;  they 
rebel  agamft  the  reafon  which  would 
reftrain  them.  The  madman,  no  longer 
under  its  empire,  is  the  flave  of  a^towcr 
which  has  fubjugated  it  without  his 
confent;  he  is  not  to  be  pitied  unlefs 
when  lucid  intervals  give  him  a  know- 
ledge of  his  fituation.  Except  in  thefe 
cafes,  a  wretch  racked  with  the  gout 
feems  to  have  a  greater  clain}  to  compaf- 
fion.  With  thefe  preliminary  reflexions, 
the  afylums  of  humanity  defpoiled  of 
its  mod  exalted  endowment,  may  be  en- 
tered with  a  greater  degree  of  compo* 
fure.  I  found  but  one  man  raving  mad 
in  the  hofpital  at  Tpledo;  he  was  a 
prieft,  who,  from  the  wretched  bed  to 
which  he  was  chained,  uttered  uninter* 
rupted  execrations  againft  the  principal 
perfonages  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  I 
beheld  in  him  only  a  JFerocious  beaft  in 
an  human  form,  \yhofe  roarings  were 
cxprefled  by  words.    ^Y^thout  blaming 

or 
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or  pitying  him,  I  fled  from  his  approach. 
His  companions  were  much  lefs  fright- 
;  fuL  I  particularly  remarked  a  Francif- 
cah  Moijk  who  had  preferred  his  habit, 
and  had  wrapped  up  his  head  in  a  wig 
made  of  paper  :  his  only  mania  was  thî!t 
of' mounting  on  a  ftone,  and  thence, 
as  from  a  pulpit,  delivering  fcrajps  of  *  . 
fermon?,  which  he  mingled  with  face- 
tious jokes,  and  ended  with  making  ca-  " 
pcrs.  In  1783,  I  had  palTeda  quarter 
of  an  hour  amongft  his  audience  ;  two 
years  afterwards  I  again  appeared  before 
him,  and  was  not  a  little  aftonifhed  at 
his  recoUeéting  me.  I  admired  this  in- 
explicable oddity  of.  Nature,  which  in 
fo  feverely  treating  his  intelleélual  fa- 
culties had  ftill  preferred  to  him  a  happy 
memory.  Is  not  this  another  problem 
lor  metaphyfics  to  refolve  ? 


•» 


Before  I  finifti  my  obfervations  oil 
Toledo,  I  muft  not  omit  to  take  notice 
of  an  invention  which  is  an  honour  to 
that  çity«  .  I  mean  the  famous  machine 
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now  gone  to  ruin,  invented  by  a  Cre- 
monian  of  the  name  of  Juanelo,  to 
raife  the  water  of  the  Tagus  inte  To* 
ledo.  According  to  the  defcription  we 
have  received  of  it  by  tradition,  it  mult 
have  been  extremely  complicated,  ^md 
for  that  reafon,  could  not  but  make  the 
fupply  of  water  more  dear  to  the  inha» 
bitants  than  it  has  been  fmce  the  Ia« 
hour  of  mules  has  been  fubftitutedto 
carry  water  from  the  river  to  every 
houfe  in  the  city.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  fupply  the  want  of 
the  machine  of  Juanelo  by  fimilar  in- 
ventlbns.  The  mules,  however,  have 
triumphed  over  every  confpiracy  againft 
them,  and  remain  in  poiTefiioa  of  their 
painful  funélion^. 

Near  the  ruins  of  this  machine  there 
are  others  more  ancient,  which  muft 
have  been  a  part  of  an  aqueduâ  ereâed 
to  convey,  on  a  level  with  the  Alcazar, 
the  water  from  a  fpring  feven  or  eight 
leagues  from  Toledo,    This  is  one  of 
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thofe  works,  equally  ufeful  and  4iiagai- 
ficedt,  by  which  the  Slomam  liave 
maijced  their  reiidence  m  feveral  places 
ta  Spain;  ncxr  is  this  the  only  Roman 
monument  of  whidh  the  i^outins  are 
fpund  in  the  environs  of  Toledo.  Near 
a  jcanvent  of  Minimes,  on  the  outfide 
of  the  cky,  I  difcovered  the  rains  df  a 
circus,  and  not  far  from  the  caftk  6f 
Sl  Servant  the  traces  of  an  old  Roman 
road. 

Thus  the  Romans,  tlie  Arabians,  the 
Goths,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  time 
of  Charles  V.  By  tums  improved  and 
embellifhed  Toledo.  I  cannot  fay  as 
much  for  the  modern  Spaniards*  Houfes 
out  of  repair,  line  edifices  going  to  ruin, 
few  or  no  manufaâures,  a  population 
reduced  from  two  hundred  thoufand  to 
twenty-five  thoufand  perfons,  and  the 
moft  barren  environs  are  all  that  now  of* 
fer  themfelves  to  the  fight  of  the  traveller 
drawn  thither  by  the  reputation  of  that 
fgmons  city.    Under  the  prefent  reign 
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feme  fuccefsful  efforts  have  been  made 
to  recover  it  from  the  univerfal  decay 
into  which  it  is  £dlen«  We  have  feen 
that  the  archbifhop  has  rebuilt  a  part 
of  the  Alcazar,  and  eitablifhed  there  fome 
manufaâures  of  filk.  The  blades  of 
Toledo  were  formerly  famous  for  their 
temper  and  folidity.  Charles  III.  has 
ereâed  a  very  fpacious  edifice  for  mak- 
ing them;  and  the  experiments  al- 
ready made  feem  to  promife  that  the 
modern  citizens  of  Toledo  will  not  in 
this  refpeét  be  long  inferior  to  their 
predeceflbrs. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  would 
fcarcely  pardon  me  were  I  to  Jpafs  over 
in  filence  their  Cigarralts.  Thefe  are  little 
country  houfes,  which  I  can  compare  to 
nothing  that  they  more  refemble  than 
to  the  Bafttdes  which  furround  the  city 
of  Marseilles,  except  that  they  are  lefs 
ornamented  and  not  fo  numerous.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Saone,  the  Loire,  or  the 
Thames,  thefe  cigarrales  would  diflio^. 
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nour  the  country.  In  the  barren  part 
of  Caftile  they  are  delightful  retreats, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  dog-days  offer 
coolnefs  and  repofe  amid  the  (hade  of 
orchards*  It  is  never thelefs  impoflible  to 
arrive  at  them  except  by  the  fweat  of 
the  brow,  in  croffing  fome  burned  and 
unfhaded  meadow,  or  climbing  over  rug- 
ged hills.  They  are  however,  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  to  the  inhabitants  of  To- 
ledo, why  therefore  fhould  I  attempt  to 
deftroy  the  pleafmg  illufion  ? 

I  fhall  here  conclude  the  account  of 
my  travels  in  Spain,  or  rather  the  de- 
fcription  I  promifed  of  that  kingdom. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  my  joumies  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  from  Madrid  to 
Valencia,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Salamanca, 
Toledo,  &c.  have  furniflied  me  with 
fufficient  knowledge  to  enable  me  to 
give  intire  fatisfa6tion  with  refpeél  to 
the  curiofitieg  of  all  kinds  to  be  found 
in  Spaijj  *,  of  the  produélions,  manners 

»  In  matters  of  curiofity^   it  would  have   been 
ncccflary  for  me  to  have  yiilted  aiid  dcfcribcd  the 
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tnA  government  of  the  difï^ent  pro- 
vinoes.  The  general  account  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  of  thefe  pirèfent  (at 
leaft  I  f6  would  hope)  what  may  in  this 

Moorilh  antiqtiitibs  of  which  Granada  contains 
almoft  thfe  only  remains  to  be  found  in  Eu* 
rope;  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Tarragona, 
Alcantara,  Merida,  &c.  the  facred  treaibnes  ia 
Saragbfik,  Saint  Jago  de  Compoftella,  and  other 
monuments  of  the  pious  magnificence  of  the  Spa- 
niards, fome  whole  provinces  and  moft  of  the 
ports  of  the  Peninfula.  My  principal  intention 
was  to  make  known  modern  Spain  under  prefent 
circumflances,  which  remain  not  like  chains  of 
mountains,  and  tlie  courfe  of  rivers  to  be  obferved 
during  fucceffive  ages,' and  to  render  to  the  inhabitants 
that  juftice  which  at  prefent  is  their  due.  What  may 
be  wanting  in  my  work  will  be  found  in  the  Effah 
fur  PE/pagnff  by  M.  Pcyron,  [prefixed  to  this  work] 
who,  by  a  primature  death,  was  prevented  from  com* 
pleating  them  ;  but  chiefly  in  the  Hage  it  Efpana^ 
by  the  Abbs  Pons,  who*has  particularly  defcribed 
the  jnonuments  of  every  kind,  good,  indifferent 
and  bad,  ancient  and  modern,  facred  and  profane, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Spain.  This  work  is  not 
yet  finiflied  ;  but  it  already  proves,  to  the  moft' dif- 
ficult readers,  the  author's  indefatigable  patichce  and 
love  of  his  country, 

refpeél 
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refpe^l:  gratify  the  curiofily  of  thofe 
who  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  a  fb- 
reiga  country  without  refiding  in  it  for 
a  confiderable  time^  and  free  from  the 
prejudices  hitherto  as  prevalent  as  ill* 
founded.  My  obje6l  was  not  to  write 
a  book  merely  for  amufement.  If  this 
be  interefting  it  is,  perhaps,  fo  from 
the  variety  it  contains.  A  work  which 
fhould  have  been  thought  profound 
would  have  been  above  my  capacity, 
and  one  entirely  frivolous,  appeared  to 
me  unworthy  of  the  time  I  had  dedi- 
cated to  writing  my  journal  and  obfer- 
vations,  and  of  the  clafs  of  readers  , 
whofe  fufFrages  I  am  anxious  to  obtain. 
In  all  I  have  faid  I  have  endeavoured 

s 

to  preferveajuft  medium  between  the 
cnthufiafm  which  extols  every  thing, 
and  the  fpirit  of  defamation  which 
fpares  nothing.  May  I  hope  it  will  be 
allowed  that  I  have  fulfilled  my  inten- 
tion  ?  Will  the  Spaniards  be  of  opinion 
that  I  have  treated  them  as  well  as  they 
did  tne  ?    I  ihould  be  very  forry  were 

they 
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they  to  accufe  me  of  want  of,  gratitude, 
but  my  other  readers  would  have  juft 
caufe  of  complaint  had  I  fufFered  that 
fcntiment  to  influence  my  judgment. 
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